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How  to  make  one  success  lead  to  another 


The  cola  for  those  who  think  young  hasn’t 
always  held  the  leading  position  in  take-home 
sales  which  it  holds  today  in  Chicago.  It  trailed 
several  soft  drinks  back  in  1950. 

Then  Pepsi  switched  to  a  bold  new  market¬ 
ing  strategy — one  which  called  for  a  concentra¬ 
tion  of  color  pages  in  the  Tribune.  Twenty  in 
the  first  year  alone. 

Sales  soared... and  never  stopped.  Neither 
did  the  color  pages.  Pepsi  has  used  130  of  them 
in  the  Tribune  since  1950.  And  year  after  year, 
Pepsi  has  been  quenching  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  thirsts  in  this  market. 

Now  keep  your  eye  on  the  big  green  bottle. . . 
Teem . . .  the  new  lemon-lime  entry  launched  in 
Chicago  in  March  of  this  year.  According  to 
Pepsi-Cola  General  Bottlers’  management: 


"Teem  is  running  well  ahead  of  its  anticipated 
sales  volume  and  is  still  gaining  momentum.  A 
big  reason  is  our  u.se  of  color  in  the  Tribune, 
our  No.  1  newspaper  buy  in  Chicago.  We  know 
what  remarkable  results  Tribune  color  pro¬ 
duces.  We  are  putting  this  knowledge  to  good 
use  in  our  marketing  plans  for  Teem.” 

Why  not  put  this  same  knowledge  to  your  use 
in  Chicago?  Nothing  sells  this  market  like  the 
Tribune.  And  nothing  sells  in  the  Tribune  like 
a  concentration  of  color  pages.  A  Tribune  repre¬ 
sentative  will  be  glad  to  show  you  why. 
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SCOTT 
4-Color  Unit 
Four  plates  wide. 


cylindrical  plates,  positioned  around  a  large  diameter  impression  cylinder. 

The  4-Color  Unit  is  adjustable  and  adaptable  for  fine  quality  dired 
zinc  printing,  or  from  chrome  plated  stereo  plates.  Plate  cylinders  spaced 
for  convenient  plating  —  color  registration  assured  without  the  use  o( 
special  color  registering  equipment  or  compensators. 

Ease  of  adjustment  and  uniform  printing  at  all  press  speeds  dis¬ 
tinguishes  this  unit  which  was  specially  designed  to  meet  the  demand 
for  better  newspaper  multi-color  and  spot  printing. 

Send  for  illustrated  brochure  describing  the  many  new  features  of  thk 
pressman’s  ideal  color  unit. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO 

oivisiON  Of  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  rian-  fioioM* 
EXECUTIVE  t  SALES  OFFICE:  SOI  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17  NEW  if' 


n  lien  lire  4-UULUK  UNII 

lesigned  to  provide  better  newspaper  multi-color  printiiij 


Schemalic  drawing  of  SCOTT  4-Color  Unit, 


(a)  Single  impression  cylinder;  (b)  Four,  color  plate  cyl¬ 
inders;  Ic)  Ink  distributor  to  cylinders;  Idl  Vertical  drive 
shaft  to  4-color  unit;  (e)  Reversing  drive  box. 


its  The  STAR 
aid  The  HEWS 


Mornings  4  Sundays 


Concentrated  in  the  45-county  circulation  area  of  The  Star  and  The  News  are  825,015 
automobiles,  owned  by  690,000  families  with  more  than  $4.3  billion  buying  power.  More 
than  380,000  copies  of  Indiana's  two  biggest  newspapers  go  into  this  profitable  market 
place  daily.  Sales  results  prove  that  advertising  in  The  Star  and  The  News  is  the  best 
way  to  get  your  products  or  services  IN  in  Indiana! 

The  Indianapolis  Star  •  the  Indianapolis  news 

Kelly-Smith  Company  •  National  Representatives 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

SEPTEMBER 

23- 26 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Western  Region,  Work¬ 
shop,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada. 

25 — EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER-AANR  Color  Awards  Exhibit  and  Luncheon, 
Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York  City,  1 1  a.m. 

25- 29 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Hotel  Radisson 
Minneapolis. 

27- 28 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Bayshore  Inn,  Vancouvar, 
B.C. 

28- 29 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Committee  Day,  Hotel  Hermltagn, 
Nashville. 

29 -  Nebraska  AP  newspaper  members.  Hotel  Radisson,  Minneapolis. 

29- 30 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick 
Fort-Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

30- Oct.  2 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Whiteface  Inn.  Lake 
Placid,  New  York. 

OCTOBER 

1-2 — National  DPI  editors  and  publishers  conference.  Fairmont  Hotel,  San 
Francisco. 

1-2 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parksr 
House,  Boston. 

3- 6— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Tucson.  Arizona. 

4- 6 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Pitts¬ 

burgh. 

4-6 — Washington  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Yakima,  Wash. 

6-7 — New  York  State  Capital  District  Mechanical  Conference,  Rochestar 
Institute  of  Technology,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

6- 7 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Association.  Custer  Inn,  Galesburg. 

7- 9 — California  Circulation  Managers  Association  and  California  News- 

paperboy  Foundation,  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

7-9 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Neil  House,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

7- 9 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association.  John  Marshall  Hotel, 

Richmond,  Va. 

13-14 — Ohio  AP  Newspaper  members,  Netherland  Hilton  Hotel,  Cincinnati. 

13- 16 — Eastern  regional  promotion  workshop.  Spring  Rock  Country  Club, 
Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

14- 16 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

14-16 — Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  New  York  State  Dallies,  Woodruff 
House,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

14-16 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Hotel  Douglas, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

14- 20 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

15 —  New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau,  meeting  and  dinner, 
Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

15- 16 — New  York  State  AP  Association,  Albany. 

16-  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston,  Mass. 

17- 19 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association,  International 
Pick-Carter  Hotel,  Cleveland. 

18- 20 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Newspaper  Institute.  Cherry  Hill  Inn, 
near  Camden,  N.J. 

19- 20 — Arkansas  Press  Association  Fall  Mechanical  Conference,  Arkansas 
State  College,  Jonesboro,  Ark. 

20 -  National  Newspaper  Boy  Day. 

24- 26 — Inter  American  Press  Association  general  assembly.  Hotel  Carrera, 
Santiago,  Chile. 

25- 27 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Central  Region,  Fort 
Des  Moines  Hotel,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

26 -  Oregon-Washington  AP  Association,  Seattle,  Wash. 

26- 27 — Illinois  Press  Association.  Hotel  St.  Nicholas,  Springfield,  Illinois. 
26-27 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Conference,  Holiday  Inn, 

Silver  Springs,  Fla. 

NOVEMBER 

I- 3 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 

Ridpath  Hotel,  Spokane.  Wash. 

8- 10 — West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

II- 12 — Kansas-Missouri  AP  newspaper  members,  Muehlebach  Hotel,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

12-14 — Public  Relations  Society  of  America,  15th  National  Conference, 
Boston,  Mass. 

14-17 — National  Editorial  Association  and  Missouri  Press  Association, 
Sheraton-Jefferson  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

14- 17 — Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Mayo  Hotel,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

15- 16 — Fifth  Annual  Freedom  of  Information  Conference.  Sheraton-Jeffer¬ 
son  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Said  the  white  perch  to  the 
chain  pickerel,  “Brother,  this 
has  been  a  shocking  experi¬ 
ence.” 


230-VOLT 

LEAD 


A  good  lead  . . .  and  the  words  and  pictures 
that  follow  are  no  fish  story.  The  electrical 
shocking  equipment  described  in  this  fea¬ 
ture  is  an  advanced  method  of  counting  fish 
used  by  the  Rhode  Island  state  division  of 
fish  and  game.  Imagination  and  application 
like  this  give  Rhode  Islanders  better  fishing 
in  hundreds  of  lakes  and  brooks.  Writing  and 
photography  like  this  give  Rhode  Islanders 
the  information  and  enjoyment  they  need 
and  want.  Newspaper  enterprise  and  quality 
like  this  give  advertisers  more  sales.  An¬ 
other  example  of  The  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin  bringing  the  news  to  New  England 
, .  .  with  character  . . .  competence  . . .  color! 


PROVIDENCE 

JOURNAL- 

BULLETIN 


Vol.  95.  No.  ."8,  Septeml)er  22,  1962,  Eiditor  &  Publisher,  The  Fourth  Estate  >• 
puhiishe<l  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Editorial  and  busineM 
offices  at  850  Third  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  Cable  address,  “Bldpub.  N* 
York.”  (Printed  by  Huehes  PrintinK  Co.,  East  Stroudsburg.  Pa.)  Second  class 
postage  paid  at  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Titles  patented  and  Registered  and  M”' 
tents  copyrighted  1962  by  Editor  and  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Annual  sul'scruw™ 
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National  City  Bank  of  N.  Y..  117  Old  Broad  St..  London,  E.  C.  2.  or  to  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  Bank  Limited,  Royal  Exchange  Branch.  85  rin 
St..  Sydney.  N.  S.  W.  .  - 
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There’s  more 
to  New  England 
than  covered 
L  bridges . . . 


THIS  MESSAGE  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS 


New  England  families  earn  more 
. . .  have  more  to  spend! 

There’s  nothing  conservative  about  the  way 
New  Englanders  earn  and  spend.  The  New  England 
area  ranks  second  in  per-fainily  total  retail  sales,  and 
leads  the  nation  in  per-household  food  sales! 

.And  income  is  up  over  42%  since  ten  vears  ago. 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (m),  Portland  Press-Herald  (m), 
Portland  Express  (e),  Portland  Telegram  (s) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (e) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (e), 

Burlington  Free  Press  (m),  Rutland  Herald  (m) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Cilobe  (m&e),  Boston  Globe  (s),  Brockton 
Enterprise  &  Times  (e).  Fall  River  Herald  News  (E), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (e),  Gardner  News  (e), 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e),  Lynn  Item  (e), 

North  Adams  Transcript  (e),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (e) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (e),  Union  (m).  Republican  (s), 
Taunton  Gazette  (e),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (e), 


Newspapers  give  you  saturation 
coverage  of  New  England! 

No  other  media  is  as  local  as  newspapers, 
and  no  other  media  gives  the  100%  household 
coverage  afforded  by  newspapers. 


Worcester  Telegram  (m&s),  Worcester  Gazette  (e) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Times  (e) 

Providence  Bulletin  (e).  Providence  Journal  (m&s), 
Woonsocket  Call  (e) 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e),  Bridgeport  Post  (s), 
Bristol  Press  (e),  Hartford  Courant  (m), 

Hartford  Courant  (s),  Hartford  Times  (e), 

.Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e), 

Middletown  Press  (e).  New  Britain  Herald  (e). 

New  Haven  Journal-CCourier  (m) 

New  Haven  Register  (E&s),  Norwich  Bulletin  (m&s) 
Torrington  Register  (e), 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (m&e), 

Waterbury  Republican  (m&s) 


Sell  your  products  and 
services  in  New  England 
through  these  newspapers, 


Roll-fed 

COLOR 

Preprints 

may  now  be  used  in 

The 

Christun 

Science 

Monitor 

One  of  the  first  newspapers  to  offer  spot 
color  reproduction  to  advertisers.  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  now  is  prepared  to  accept 
suitable  advertising  printed  in  the  Roll-fed 
Preprint  techniques.  The  added  impact  which 
gravure-quality  reproduction  gives  to  your 
message  will  create  buying  action  for  your 
product  on  a  national  or  regional  scale  in  the 
Monitor.  Be  among  the  first  to  reach  the 
Monitor's  responsive  audience  with  this  ad¬ 
vanced  color  printing.  Add  the  impact  of 
gravure  color  reproduction  to  the  depth  of 
penetration  into  this  market  to  assure  maxi¬ 
mum  results. 

Regular  Black-and-White  rates  apply  for  full- 
page  units  in  one,  two,  or  three  editions.  For 
further  details  write: 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

One  Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts 
Branch  Offices 

New  York:  Los  Angeles: 

588  Fifth  Avenue  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 

Chicago:  London,  W.C.  2: 

333  N.  Michigan  Avenue  Connaught  House,  163/4  Strand 
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EWSPAPERMEN  HAVE  AN  AVERAGE  life  expectancy,  actuarial 
-L  ’  tables  promise.  Sports  Elditor  Elliott  Denman,  Long  Branch 
(N.  J.)  Daily  Record,  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  E&P’s  obituary 
column  has  listed  some  newsmen  with  unusually  low  ages,  many 
in  their  40s  and  some  even  in  their  30s,  inquired  if  an  oc¬ 
cupational  study  of  mortalities  has  been  made.  The  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  assures  me  it  knows  of  no  appreciable 
difference  between  journalism  and  other  reasonably  safe  pro¬ 
fessions  and  charges  newsmen  no  higher  premium  rates.  The 
National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
made  a  three-year  study  a  decade  ago  and  listed  all  occupa¬ 
tions  in  three  classifications  for  high,  average  or  low  mortalities. 
Male  authors,  editors  and  reporters  fell  into  the  average 
category. 

To  A  Reporter  In  Asia 

I  never  heard  the  dogs  bark  in  Kabul, 

Shrieking  in  cadence  to  the  cold,  black  night. 

Running  in  packs,  defying  earthly  rule 
Until  the  coming  of  the  early  light. 

I  never  breathed  that  clean,  sweet  morning  air 

That  sucked  its  freshness  from  the  mountain  mass; 

I  never  saw  that  crown  of  snow,  as  fair 
As  anything  beyond  the  Khyber  Pass. 

Yet,  often,  I  can  hear  those  hungry  dogs 
Baying  the  Afghan  kings,  asleep  in  space. 

And  see  their  eyes,  like  spots  on  glowing  logs. 

And  sense  the  dreadful  beauty  of  the  place. 

These  sights  are  seen,  these  splendid  echoes  heard. 

Because  you  knew  the  power  of  the  word. 

—Milton  Bracker 

News  Staff/Aeie  York  Times. 

—When  a  UPI  story  came  in  about  a  man  paying  his  telephone 
bill  with  a  check  made  out  in  numbers  corresponding  to  letten 
on  the  dial  of  a  telephone.  Bob  Mindlin,  Long  island  Star-Joumd, 
wrote  this  headline:  74663  24557243  29  843  6862377.  Tranala 
tion:  *‘Phone  Bill  Paid  By  the  Numbers.”.  .  .  .  Speaking  of  phonet, 
electrical  contracting  companies  in  Logan,  Utah,  and  Fort  Collins, 
Colo.,  advertise:  “You  phone  me;  I'll  wire  you.”.  .  .  .  Bill  Brooks. 
Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  and  Courier,  wrote  a  verse  over  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  getting  into  the  same  headline  the  names  of  Senaton 
Hickenlooper  and  Saltonstall.  .  .  .  Butler  (Pa.)  Eagle  headline 
over  story  from  Harrisburg:  “Editor,  Retarded  Children’s  Group 
Receive  Awards.”,  .  .  Jack  Grubel,  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record, 
noted  that  this  head  got  through  in  his  paper  last  June:  “Poll; 
Adler  Is  Dead;  Was  Noted  Hostess.”  He  suggests  others,  such  «s: 
Adolph  Hitler  Dies;  Was  Noted  Paperhanger.  A1  Ciapone  Dies;  Was 
Noted  Brewer.  Jack  the  Ripper  Dies;  Was  Noted  Barber.  Luck; 
Luciano  Dies ;  Was  Noted  Sportsman. 

— Prime  Minister  Macmillan  told  British  newsmen  he  didn’t  mind  the 
use  of  “Mac”  in  headlines.  He  said  he  was  told  one  paper  keeps  in  type 
“Mac  At  Bay”  and  suggested,  with  a  grin,  that  the  newspapers  should 
keep  in  type  a  headline  reading  “Mac  Bounces  Back.”  .  .  .  Columnist  Ben 
Hayes,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen-Journal,  expresses  justified  hate  for  such 
words  and  phrases  as  mishap,  plush,  release  (for  handout),  distal, 
mesdames,  milady,  guffaw,  chortle,  brunch,  nimrod,  not  so  much,  quite  a 
few,  industrial  park,  bangs  out  on  typewriter,  any  given  Saturday,  5(1 
years  young.  .  .  .  Column  of  Mary  Ann  Frey,  Redondo  Beach  (Cilif) 
Reflex,  is  headed:  “Here  and  There  by  Your  Gal  FREYday.”  .  .  .  Headv 
head  in  the  Muncie  (Ind.)  Evening  Press:  “Bicycle  Built  for  Two  Busts. 
John  Barker,  Dallas  News  sportswriter,  went  to  Garland-Dallas  Airport 
for  a  big  air  show  and  missed  all  the  excitement  at  home  when  one 
of  the  show’s  parachute  jumpers,  tossed  off  course  by  wind,  landed  ui 
the  Barker  front  yard. 

Etiquette  For  Reporters 

The  interviewer  who  is  boorish 
Will  have  an  income  that  is  poorish. 

—Tom  Pease 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  22,  1962 


here*s  a  potent  market  indicator — 


in  the  1st  six  months  of  1962 ... 

Hudson  County  buyers  bought 

19%  more  new  cars 

than  in  the  same  period  last  year 

and  you  reach  more  of  these  buyers  best  through 


Jersey  Cify,  N.J. 

Kepresenied  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 


editorial 


Astronauts  at  Space  Rates 


IT  CAN  1)0  said  that  our  astronauts  are  going  into  orbit  for  the  glor\ 
of  their  ronntiT  and  at  space  rates.  Tlie  government  has  now  said 
that  in  spite  of  the  interests  of  the  .\merican  people  who  j)nt  up  the 
billions  of  dollars  retpiired  to  laniuh  them  into  space  these  astronauts 
have  a  proprietary  interest  in  their  experiences  which  can  be  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder  for  personal  profit  rather  than  be  told  impartially, 
factually  and  completely  to  all  at  the  same  time. 

This  is  a  dangerous  j)olicy  for  the  .\dministration  to  embrace.  \Ve 
already  have  a  situation  where  high  government  officials,  even  our 
Presidents,  consider  upon  retirement  that  the  record  of  their  years  in 
office  constitute  “private  papers”  for  them  to  publish  for  profit  instead 
of  being  part  of  an  official  record  of  a  public  official.  There  have  been 
instances  of  government  officials  writing  for  magazines  for  profit  while 
in  office.  Surely,  there  is  a  very  thin  line  between  j)ersonal  impressions 
and  official  records.  But  when  do  we  get  to  the  point  that  official  acts 
are  public  acts  and  therefore  not  subject  to  private  negotiation  for 
exclusive  .sale? 

1  hree  years  ago  last  month  it  was  announced  that  IJfe  magazine 
had  signed  up  our  first  seven  astronauts  for  exclusive  “official  ])lus 
personal,  eyewitness  accounts  of  their  experiences  in  training  and, 
eventually,  their  first  trip  into  space.”  This  was  said  to  have  been  done 
under  the  announced  policy  of  the  National  .\eronautics  and  Space 
.Administration.  But  one  N.AS.A  official  said:  “We  were  afraid  some¬ 
thing  like  this  would  happen.”  It  was  re[)orted  that  President  Kennedy 
frowned  on  this  practice  when  he  took  office.  .Apparentlv  he  has 
changed  his  mind. 

Early  in  1961  the  Russians  released  two  RB-17  pilots  who  had  been 
shot  down  by  them  for  allegedly  encroaching  on  Soviet  territory.  The 
U.S.  government  kept  them  under  wraps  by  official  order  for  six  weeks 
before  they  became  available  for  a  mass  interview.  Then  it  was  learned 
they  too  had  sold  their  stories  to  Life  magazine  even  though  they  were 
members  of  the  military,  in  the  employ  of  the  U.S.  government. 

Nine  new  space  pilots  have  been  added  to  the  seven  original  .Mercurv 
astronauts.  From  this  group  will  come  likely  the  three  men  who  will 
make  the  first  trip  to  the  moon  later  in  this  decade.  The  government 
now  says  all  16  may  sell  their  stories  exclusively,  probably  including 
eyewitness  actounts. 

It  is  said  that  a  precedent  having  been  established  with  the  original 
seven  it  would  be  unfair  now  to  the  new  group  to  reverse  the  policv. 
We  fail  to  see  how  that  argument  can  j)ossibly  make  the  policy  correc  t 
when  it  has  been  ethically  incorrect  from  the  start. 

It  is  argued  also  that  the  astronauts  receive  roughly  SI 0,000  a  year 
in  salary  and  are  grossly  underpaid  for  their  hazardous  missions.  All 
of  that  is  true.  But  it  is  also  true  of  the  helicopter  pilot  in  Viet  Nam, 
the  S,\C;  commander  Hying  out  of  some  distant  base,  or  all  government 
officials  of  cabinet  or  deputy  rank  who  work  18  hours  a  tlay  endan¬ 
gering  their  health  for  salaries  far  below  what  they  have  commanded 
in  private  industry. 

We  believe  the  i)olicy  is  wrong  and  should  Ite  reversetl.  ,\n  official 
act  is  an  official  act  and  a  report  of  it  by  an  official  should  not  earn-  a 
price  tag  of  any  kind. 
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The  heart  of  the  prudent  getteth  hnoir- 
ledge;  and  the  trUe  seeketh  knowledge. 
—Proverbs,  XVUI;  15. 
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TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEM  SOLVED 
McClanahan,  Dallas  (Tex.)  News 


opportunity  to  do  their  “home  work”  l)e- 
fore  the  press  of  deadlines  caught  up  with 
them. 

This  is  substantiated  by  the  fact  that, 
with  only  a  few  rare  exceptions,  there  was 
great  moderation  in  the  “tone”  and  “slant” 
of  outside  reporting  after  the  reporters 
had  had  a  chance  to  familiarize  thentselves 
with  the  situation  and  talk  to  people  from 
both  sides  of  the  fence. 

And  since  Mr.  Johnpoll’s  “bias”  is  so 
evident  in  his  short  letter,  I  scarcely  think 
his  promised  book  will  he  any  the  less 
biased. 

Ray  Guay 

Editor,  Daily  Herald, 

Prince  Albert,  Sask. 
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letters 

WHERE  ‘BIAS’  LIES 

Mr.  R.  K.  Johnpoll  is  not  the  first,  nor 
will  he  be  the  last,  to  attack  Saskatchewan 
newspapers  for  their  “biased”  reporting  of 
the  medicare  controversy.  (E&P,  Sept. 

15).  But,  in  all  such  cases,  the  persons 
directing  the  attack  are  the  ones  guilty 
of  the  bias. 

Editorially,  all  Saskatchewan  news¬ 
papers  were  opposed  to  the  government 
forcing  the  doctors,  and  the  people  into 
an  unacceptable  plan.  But  on  no  occasion 
did  the  government  accuse  any  of  the 
newspapers  of  bias  in  their  news  report¬ 
ing.  Newspapers  were  scrupulously  fair  in 
their  day-to-day  accounts  of  the  many 
facets  of  this  controversy.  In  fact,  there 
were  occasions  when  people  opposed  to 
the  government,  and  the  plan,  accused 
newspapers  of  giving  the  government  a 
“bigger  play”  on  their  pages. 

That  Mr.  Johnpoll  himself  is  guilty  of 
bias  can  be  proven  on  two  counts:  1 — He 
refers  to  the  doctors’  boycott  as  a  “strike”. 

There  can  be  no  strike  when  no  agreement 
exists.  Quite  apart  from  this,  the  doctors 
supi)lied  an  emergency  service,  from  hos¬ 
pitals,  which  took  care  of  all  emergencies. 

The  government  hired  a  number  of  foreign 
doctors  (at  great  cost)  to  supplement  the 
emergency  service  and  government  ofificials 
themselves  admitted,  after  the  controversy, 
that  the  emergency  staff  could  easily  have 
handled  the  situation. 

2 — Mr.  Johnpoll  says  the  Toronto  Star 
and  the  New  York  Times  “gave  the  only 
accurate  reports  available”.  While  I  did 
not  have  occasion  to  follow  the  New  York 
Time's  I  did  read  the  Toronto  Star  and  in 
my  opinion  it  was  one  of  the  few  newspa¬ 
pers  anywhere  which  directed  at  least  a 
portion  of  its  news,  and  feature,  reporting 
m  conformity  with  its  pro-government  edi¬ 
torial  policy. 

Tlic  great  pity  is  nearly  all  newspapers 
from  outside  the  province  were  caught 
flat-footed  when  the  doctors  closed  their 
ofiices  on  July  1. 

Whereas  Saskatchewan  newspapers  had 
kept  abreast  of  the  situation  from  the  time 
It  became  a  campaign  issue  in  1960,  out¬ 
side  newspapers  were  only  barely  aware 
of  the  real  issues. 

^c^spapermen  from  across  Canada,  the 
U.S.  and  Britain  flocked  into  the  province 
in  late  June  and  most  of  them  did  not  have 
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Leads  to  Death 

— Wichita  (Kas.)  Eagle-Beacon. 
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Where 
to  look 
first 

‘W^ien  you’re  in  a  rush  for  background  information 
on  an  event  or  situation,  it  pays  to  look  first  in  The 
New  York  Times  Index. 

It  gives  you  quick  answers  to  questions  about  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  U.S.  and  all  over  the  world  — 
enables  you  to  verify  names  of  people  and  places  — 
gives  you  dates  and  facts  that  otherwise  would  be 
liard  to  find. 

In  both  editions  of  The  Index  —  semi-monthly  and 
annual  —  the  news  reported  in  The  New  York 
Times  Late  City  Edition  is  recorded  and  sum¬ 
marized  under  thousands  of  topical  headings.  All 
references  are  in  chronological  order,  and  each 
reference  tells  you  how  to  quickly  find  the  complete 
details  in  your  back  issues  of  The  Times. 

And  in  giving  you  the  original  publication  date  of 
each  news  item.  The  Index  makes  it  much  easier 
to  track  down  stories  in  your  own  newspaper  and 
in  other  publications. 

All  over  the  country,  newspaper  editors,  writers 
and  librarians  are  using  this  time-saving  service.  If 


yon  are  still  without  a  file  of  The  New  York  Times 
Index,  why  tvait  any  longer  to  get  one  started? 

For  an  investment  of  $60,  you  can  have  the  twice-a- 
month  issues  mailed  to  you  for  a  full  year.  Or  you 
can  get  the  1961  Annual  Volume,  containing  1,128 
pages  of  reference  data  on  last  year’s  events,  for  $60. 
If  your  order  includes  both,  the  total  price  is  only 
$95.  You  save  $25,  and  you  get  the  full  service  that 
over  90%  of  all  Index  subscribers  are  getting. 

Although  the  1961  Annual  Volume  is  only  three 
months  old,  there  are  not  many  copies  left.  We 
suggest  you  send  in  your  order  promptly. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  INDEX 

Times  Square,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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Congressional  Nominees 
Favor  Full  Information 


Majority  Say  Only  Limitation 
Should  Be  on  Military  Secrets 


Many  of  the  nominees  for 
Confess  in  this  year’s  elections 
across  the  country  are  sincerely 
concerned  about  the  people’s 
right  to  know. 

More  than  four-fifths  of  all 
candidates  answering  a  question¬ 
naire  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
public  should  have  the  right  to 
all  information  about  their  gov¬ 
ernment  except  military  secrets. 
One-third  of  the  remaining  one- 
fifth  believe  that  only  military 
and  diplomatic  secrets  may  be 
properly  withheld  from  the 
public. 

One  nominee  wants  “all  citi¬ 
zens  to  have  access  to  informa¬ 
tion,”  but  says  that  access  should 
be  “through  their  Congres.sman.” 
Several  indicated  some  fear  of 
relaxing  secrets  in  the  United 
States,  even  in  non-military 
areas,  because  of  the  possibility 
they  saw  that  the  Soviet  Union 
might  benefit  from  such  a 
change. 

2.’>3  Keplies 

The  APME  survey  brought 
253  re))lies  from  nominees  in  29 
States.  In  some  states,  there 
were  rejjlies  from  almo.st  all  the 
nominee.s — 0  of  11  in  Alabama, 
8  of  10  in  West  Virginia  and  3 
out  of  4  in  Maine. 

Soni(f  large  states  had  import¬ 
ant  representation  in  the  survey 
— 40  of  76  nominees  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  replied,  20  of  38  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  18  of  28  in  New  Jersey,  26 
of  62  in  Pennsylvania.  Some 
other  large  states  were  not 
represented  at  all — particularly 
New  York  (which  had  not  yet 
held  Its  |)rimary),  and  Ohio. 
Not  all  respondents  answered 
every  question. 

203  nominees  said  they  would, 
as  menil)ers  of  Congress,  take 
the  position  that  the  people  had 
the  right  to  all  except  security 
infoniiation;  13  others  said  they 
Would  o‘ek  to  permit  only  mili¬ 
tary  and  diplomatic  secrets  to 
EDI  rOR  6c  PUBLISHER 


be  withheld ;  28  others  added 
other  qualifications  such  as 
“business  secrets,”  “contract 
negotiation,”  “executive  privil¬ 
ege,”  “intelligence  data,”  “in¬ 
vestigatory  data,”  “decision¬ 
making”  and  “matters  that 
might  help  our  enemies.” 

The  nominees  were  asked 
seven  questions  in  all. 

Asked  whether  all  government 
contracts  except  those  involving 
military  secrets  should  be  made 
public,  215  said  “yes”  and  six 
said  “no.”  There  were  29  quali¬ 
fied  answers  to  this  question, 
most  of  the  qualifications  in¬ 
volving  business  secrets  and 
some  involving  diplomatic  sec¬ 
rets. 

News  of  Space  Failures 

The  largest  number  of  “yes” 
votes  was  on  a  question  whether 
the  public  should  be  informed, 
within  the  bounds  of  military 
security,  about  failures  as  well 
as  successes  in  the  testing  of 
space  vehicles,  missiles  and 
similar  activities.  A  total  of 
224  nominees  replied  affirma¬ 


tively,  20  qualified  their  answer 
and  four  said  “no.” 

There  was  the  least  unanim¬ 
ity,  on  the  other  hand,  on  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  re-evaluate 
and  relax  security  restrictions 
on  scientific  information  neces- 
.sary  to  the  advancement  of 
research  and  development.  There 
were  160  affirmative  answers 
and  eight  negative  ones,  but  67 
answers  were  qualified  and  16 
had  no  opinion. 

The  qualifications  were  gen¬ 
erally  in  two  categories.  One 
group  expressed  fear  of  risking 
military  security  in  such  relaxa¬ 
tion  and  the  other  group  noted  a 
danger  of  benefits  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  such  a  change. 

Views  on  Moss  Uonimiltee 

There  was  also  considerable 
disagreement  over  the  question 
of  whether  the  House  subcom¬ 
mittee  on  government  informa¬ 
tion,  headed  by  Rep.  John  E. 
Moss  (D.-Calif.)  should  be  con¬ 
tinued,  although  189  respondents 
favored  continuation  and  only 
one  flatly  opposed  it.  There  were 
32  nominees  who  expressed  no 
opinion  or  said  they  did  not 
know,  and  there  were  31  who 
qualified  their  opinion. 

The  qualifications  were  mostly 


Congressional  Survey  Results 

1.  What  position  would  you,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  take  on  the  people's 
right  to  all  information  (except  military  secrets)  about  their  government? 
Right  to  all  except  security  information — 203 

Right  to  all  except  military  and  diplomatic  information — 13 
Some  other  qualifications  stated — 28 

2.  Do  you  think  all  government  contracts  not  involving  military  secrets  should 
be  made  available  for  public  examination? 

Yes — 215  No- — 6  Qualified — 29 

3.  Do  you  think  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  re-evaluate  and  relax  security 
restrictions  on  scientific  information  necessary  to  the  advancement  of  research 
and  development? 

Yes — 160  No — 8  Qualified  Answer— 67  No  Opinion — 16 

4.  Do  you  think  the  public  should  be  informed,  within  the  bounds  of  military 
security,  about  failures  as  well  as  successes  in  the  testing  of  space  vehicles, 
missiles  and  similar  activities? 

Yes — 224  No — 4  Qualified — 20 

5.  Do  you  favor  continuation  of  the  Moss  sub-committee  on  government  in¬ 
formation? 

Yes — 189  No— I  Qualified — 31  No  Opinion — 32 

6.  Do  you  favor  the  Hardy  amendment  which  mandates  federal  agencies  to 
provide  information  to  Congress  about  mutual  security  expenditures? 

Yes — 212  No — 2  Qualified — 27  No  Opinion — 12 

7.  Do  you  know  of  a  specific  instance  where  any  newspaper  or  mass  communi¬ 
cation  medium  has  violated  security? 

No— 206  Ye^— 33 

Note:  Not  all  respondents  answered  all  questions. 
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(Editor’s  Note:  This  is  a 
report  by  Wendell  C.  Phillippi, 
chairman  of  the  APME  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Freedom  of  Information. 
.Mr.  I’hillippi  is  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Indianapolis  News.) 

criticism  of  the  alleged  failure 
of  Moss  to  act,  in  the  Kennedy 
administration,  with  the  same 
vigor  he  showed  in  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  regime.  There  were 
several  suggestions  that  the 
committee  should  be  made  bi¬ 
partisan  (it  now  is  composed  of 
two  Democrats  and  one  Republi¬ 
can)  or  that  it  should  always 
have  a  chairman  of  opposite 
politics  to  the  administration. 

212  nominees  said  they  favored 
the  amendment  which  has  been 
added  to  foreign  aid  bills  by 
Repr.  Porter  Hardy  Jr.  (D.- 
Va.),  which  requires  federal 
agencies  to  provide  information 
to  Congress  about  mutual  secur¬ 
ity  expenditures.  Two  nominees 
opposed  this  amendment  and  12 
had  no  opinion.  Twenty-seven 
expressed  qualifications,  chiefly 
a  fear  that  general  disclosure 
to  Congress  could  make  “leaks” 
of  security  information. 

Asked,  at  the  end  of  the 
questionnaire  whether  they  knew 
of  any  specific  instances  where 
any  newspapers  or  other  com¬ 
munications  media  had  violated 
security,  206  nominees  said  they 
did  not.  Thirty-three  nominees 
said  they  did  know  such  in¬ 
stances.  Not  all  identified  the 
specific  instances,  and  they  were 
not  asked  to  do  so;  those  who 
did  give  examples  named  the 
following : 

Chicago  Tribune  story  in¬ 
volving  breach  of  the  Japanese 
code. 

Oakland  Tribune  atomic  explo¬ 
sion  photos. 

Ed  Kennedy’s  AP  story  on  the 
1945  armistice  in  Europe. 

Stories  about  the  Cuban  in¬ 
vasion. 

Chicago  Tribune  publication 
of  the  “Rainbow  Five”  war  plan. 

An  unidentified  circumstance 
involving  CIA. 

A  “calculated  guess”  by  an 
unnamed  paper  on  the  number 
of  H-bombs. 

Unspecified  instances  relating 
to  Drew  Pearson  and  to  maga¬ 
zines. 

Many  ‘Gray’  Areas 

The  Republican  leader  in  the 
House  of  Representatives, 
Charles  A.  Halleck  of  Indiana, 
had  one  of  the  most  thoughtful 
statements  seeking  to  qualify 
(Continued  on  page  107) 
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British  Press  Study 
Urges  Merger  Court 


London 

The  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Press,  at  work  since  February, 
1961,  this  week  gave  Parliament 
its  recommendations  for  pre- 
ser\’ing  freedom  and  diversity 
of  opinion  in  England. 

1.  It  proposed  that  a  special 
court  be  established  with 
authority  to  give  or  to  withhold 
permission  on  mergers  and  sales 
of  major  newspapers.  (This  is 
similar  to  an  idea  which  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  has 
been  advocating  in  the  U.S.) 

2.  It  said  that  no  newspaper 
organization  should  be  allowed 
to  obtain  a  controlling  interest 
in  television  stations. 

3.  It  urged  the  Press  Council, 
established  in  1953,  to  assume 
more  authority  to  police  the 
abuses  of  concentration  of 
power,  influence  by  advertisers 
and  unprofessional  conduct. 

4.  It  called  for  a  joint  pub¬ 
lisher-union  study  to  find  ways 
of  increasing  efficiency  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  newspapers,  after 
noting  that  management  ex¬ 
perts  had  found  that  upwards 
of  one-third  of  mechanical  staffs 
could  be  eliminated  on  some  of 
the  big  papers. 

5.  It  advised  failing  news- 
l)apers  to  recruit  editors  and 
managers  who  can  inject  new 
life  into  them. 

Proposals  Rejected 

The  commission,  of  which 
Lord  Shawcross  is  chairman, 
flatly  rejected  several  proposals 
w'hich  had  been  submitted  to  it. 

1.  It  did  not  favor  any  form 
of  government  subsidy  to  main¬ 
tain  press  competition. 

2.  It  saw  no  merit  in  placing 
a  statutory  limit  on  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  space  a  paper  could  de¬ 
vote  to  advertising. 

3.  It  would  not  consider  plac¬ 
ing  a  levy  on  advertising  rev¬ 
enue  in  large  newspapers  to 
provide  a  subsidy  for  small  cir¬ 
culation  newspapers. 

4.  It  vetoed  a  suggestion  for 
a  tax  on  advertising  where  it  is 
in  excess  of  $5.6  million  a  year. 

60,000  ^  ord^ 

The  commission’s  report  ran 
to  60,000  words,  with  a  full  re¬ 
view  of  the  factors  leading  to 
the  series  of  amalgamations  in 
1960  and  1961.  Since  1949,  it 
was  noted,  17  daily  and  Sunday 
new'spapers  have  ceased  publi¬ 
cation  in  England,  as  well  as 
many  weeklies. 

But  the  commission  concluded 
by  stating:  “There  is  still  a  con¬ 


siderable  range  of  choice  in  the 
national  daily  and  Sunday 
press.” 

“It  would  be  better  if  there 
were  more,”  the  report  stated. 
“The  greater  the  number  of 
newspapers  which  are  governed 
by  the  same  editorial  policy  the 
greater  is  the  danger;  the  risk 
is  yet  more  serious  if  any  of  the 
publications  is  associated  in 
some  way  w'ith  other  potential 
influences,  such  as  television.” 

“The  only  hope  of  the  weaker 
newspapers,”  the  commission 
.said,  “is  to  secure — as  some 
have  done  in  the  past — man¬ 
agers  and  editors  of  such  enter¬ 
prise  and  originality  as  will 
enable  these  publications  to 
overcome  the  economic  forces 
affecting  them.” 

Court’s  Functions 

In  its  suggestion  for  a  press 
amalgamations  court,  the  com¬ 
mission  recommended  that  it  be 
composed  of  high  court  judges 
and  laymen  and  have  the  pow'er 
to  stop  the  sales  of  any  news¬ 
paper  in  the  3  million  or  over 
circulation  bracket  if  it  was  a 
going  concern.  A  merger  of  one 
title  with  another  would  not  be 
subject  to  court  veto. 

The  newspaper  industry  pays 
wages  higher  than  any  in  an¬ 
other  industry  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  commission  re- 
jiorted  with  the  observation  that 
newspaper  work  “is  not  of  the 
most  arduous  nor  alw'ays  highly 
skilled.” 

On  this  basis,  the  commission 
said  there  should  be  full  coop¬ 
eration  between  management 
and  labor  to  erase  inefficiency 
and  stop  the  squandering  of 
manpower. 

KeductionN 

“In  some  national  newspaper 
offices,”  the  report  said,  “it 
would  not  be  unreasonable  to 
look  for  a  reduction  of  about 
one-third  in  the  wages  bill.”  In 
the  ultra-modem  Mirror  plant 
nearly  40  percent  of  the  staffs 
could  be  dispensed  with,  the 
commission  was  told.  The  unions, 
however,  declined  to  participate 
in  an  investigation  of  their 
practices. 

“The  leal  reason,”  the  com¬ 
mission  said,  “w'hy  each  of  them 
refused  to  concur  was  fear  of 
what  might  be  revealed.” 

But  management  also  was 
criticized  for  lacking  the  incen¬ 
tive  to  improve  efficiency  be- 
cau.se  there  was  no  foreign  com¬ 
petition. 


Newsprint  Output 
La^s  Behind  Usage 

Production  of  newsprint 
lagged  considerably  behind  con¬ 
sumption  in  August.  While 
newspapers  reporting  to  ANPA 
used  5.8  percent  more  paper  last 
month.  North  American  mills 
turned  out  2.3  percent  less  ton¬ 
nage  than  in  August,  1961. 

For  eight  months,  production 
has  remained  at  the  1961  level 
but  consumption  by  newspapers 
has  increased  3.2  percent  over 
that  in  the  same  period  of  last 
year. 

Reports  from  several  news¬ 
papers  received  by  E&P  prior 
to  EDIA  records  compilations 
show’  sizable  gains  in  advertis¬ 
ing  linage  in  August. 


Astronauts 
Allowed  to 
Sell  Stories 

Washington 

Future  astronauts  have  been 
given  the  green  light  by  the 
Administration  to  sell  their 
stories  for  personal  profit. 

The  policy,  adopted  by  the 
Administration  after  much  de¬ 
bate,  permits  the  spacemen  to 
enter  into  a  contract  with  the 
highest  bidder  for  personal 
accounts  of  their  flights,  which 
could  include  the  first  landing  on 
the  moon. 

The  only  major  limitation  is  in 
the  way  the  astronauts  could 
invest  funds  they  receive  from 
selling  these  stories.  They  would 
be  barred  from  investing  in  any 
business  w’hich  seemed  to  capi¬ 
talize  on  their  status  in  the 
space  program.  This  w’ould  pre¬ 
vent  the  astronauts  from  invest¬ 
ing  in  such  enterprises  as  a 
motel  near  Cape  Canaveral.  The 
seven  original  astronauts,  who 
also  come  under  the  new  ruling, 
became  minority  owners  in  the 
Cape  Colony  Inn,  at  Cocoa 
Beach,  Fla.,  w’ith  proceeds  from 
selling  their  personal  stories  to 
Life. 

Among  the  other  stipulations 
is  a  requirement  that  the  astro¬ 
nauts  make  available  their  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  press  before  sell¬ 
ing  their  stories  exclusively. 

The  new  policy,  announced 
Sept.  17  with  the  introduction 
of  the  nine  new’  astronauts,  was 
debated  right  up  to  President 
Kennedy. 

The  astronauts’  personal 
stories  carried  in  commercial 
magazines,  it  w’as  argued,  prob¬ 
ably  carried  greater  propaganda 
impact  than  official  reports  cir¬ 
culated  by  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency. 


Col.  John  A.  Powers,  public 
affairs  officer  for  the  manned 
spacecraft  center,  at  Canaveral, 
said  the  astronauts’  articles 
would  be  restricted  to  personal 
accounts,  they  would  be  screened 
for  security  and  they  would  con¬ 
tain  no  revelations  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  and  scientific  aspects  of 
the  projects.  (There  was  no 
advance  approval  by  the  Nation¬ 
al  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad¬ 
ministration  for  the  seven  astro¬ 
nauts’  contract  with  Time,  Inc.) 
• 

Detroit  News 
WiU  InstaU 
New  Presses 

Detroit 

A  multi-million  dollar  modern¬ 
ization  program  of  its  Times 
Square  plant  has  been  announced 
by  the  Detroit  News. 

Included  wdll  be  the  purchase 
of  four  Goss  and  16  Scott  press 
units,  four  Wood  Supermatics, 
a  paper  handling  system  in  the 
reel  room  using  a  power  track, 
and  modernization  of  the  mail¬ 
ing  room,  including  two  more 
stackers. 

Six  stackers  have  been  ordered 
for  the  mailing  room  at  the 
News’  main  plant,  and  four  other 
stackers  were  installed  at  the 
Times  Square  plant  last  year. 

The  Times  Square  plant  is 
about  a  half  mile  from  the  News’ 
main  plant.  It  housed  the  Detroit 
Times  before  its  assets  were 
purchased  by  the  News  in 
November  1960. 

('onimitH’e  Momber> 

Warren  S.  Booth,  president 
of  the  News,  said  plans  for  the 
modernization  were  made  by  a 
committee  consisting  of  Richard 
M.  Spitzley,  vicepresident; 
Frank  N.  Mosher,  business  man¬ 
ager;  R.  C.  Nelson,  production 
manager,  and  W.  C.  Heppner, 
building  superintendent. 

The  News’  has  a  daily  circu¬ 
lation  of  725,006  and  Sunday 
circulation  of  935,881. 

The  Times  Square  plant  has 
28  straight  line  (Joss  units.  Addi¬ 
tion  of  the  new  units  will  result 
in  six  8-unit  presses.  Each  press 
will  be  equipped  with  two-color 
half  decks. 

Mrs.  Bell  Dies 

Hyannis,  Mass. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Gordon  Bell,  61, 
president  of  the  Gardner 
(Mass.)  News,  died  Sept.  18  io 
Hyannis  hospital.  Her  husband' 
who  survives,  is  a  commercial 
photographer.  Her  father,  the 
late  Walter  E.  Hubbard,  owned 
several  New  England  news¬ 
papers. 
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Newspaper  Hall  of  Fame 
Plan  Wins  Endorsement 


Governor  of  Maryland  Unveils 
Project  at  Gathland  State  Park 


support  of  virtue,  morality,  civil 
liberty  and  religion.” 

“And,  of  course,”  the  Gover¬ 
nor  added,  “good  newspapers  are 
impossible  without  good  news¬ 
paper  men  and  newspaper 
women  to  produce  them.  And  so, 
it  is  altogether  fitting,  I  think, 
that  we  erect  this  National 
Newspaper  Hall  of  Fame  in 
appreciation  of  the  contribution 
newspaper  people  have  made  to 
our  society  and  our  civilization. 

“One  of  the  first  of  my  official 
acts  as  Governor  of  Maryland 
was  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  Gathland  State  Park 
as  a  site  of  a  National  Hall  of 
Fame.  In  that  proclamation, 
issued  in  June  16,  1959,  I  stated 
that  the  institution  would  “serve 
the  whole  American  press  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  its 
great  members,  servants  of 
human  freedom  and  democratic 
institutions.” 

Maryland,  its  Governor 
declared,  contends  that  history 
and  reason  entitle  it  to  a 
national  hall  of  fame  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  American  journalists 
for  three  reasons: 

First,  it  has,  here  at  Gathland, 
the  oldest  monument  dedicated 


„  _  n  fr  'll  pcipei  me  II  aiiu  new  a  pa  per 

ny  Dramweli  1  errill  women  to  produce  them.  And  so, 

it  is  altogether  fitting,  I  think, 
Burkittsville,  Md.  Support  for  the  project,  which  that  we  erect  this  National 
“As  we  rededicate  this  menu-  probably  will  exceed  $250,000,  Newspaper  Hall  of  Fame  in 
ment  to  a  noble  principle,  and  was  pledged  by  Governor  Tawes  appreciation  of  the  contribution 
unveil  our  plans  for  a  memorial  and,  at  a  dinner  Thursday  night,  newspaper  people  have  made  to 
to  the  valiant  men  and  women  by  State  Comptroller  Louis  Gold-  our  society  and  our  civilization, 
who  have  sustained  it,  let  us  all  stein,  who  also  is  publisher  of  “One  of  the  first  of  my  official 
resolve  that  the  right  of  citizens  the  Calvert  Journal  Gazette.  acts  as  Governor  of  Maryland 
to  speak  and  write  their  senti-  The  Governor,  in  opening  his  was  to  issue  a  proclamation 
ments  will  never  be  allowed  to  speech,  said  the  establishment  designating  Gathland  State  Park 
perish.”  of  a  National  Newspaper  Hall  as  a  site  of  a  National  Hall  of 

With  this  closing  statement,  of  Fame,  “as  an  act  of  homage  Fame.  In  that  proclamation. 
Governor  J.  Millard  Tawes  of  to  the  newspaper  writers  of  our  issued  in  June  16,  1959,  I  stated 
Marj'land  climaxed  the  unveil-  country,  is  a  project  I  have  that  the  institution  would  “serve 
ing  of  plans  for  a  National  cherished  and  nurtured  for  a  the  whole  American  press  to 
New.spaper  Hall  of  Fame  at  long  time.  It  is  most  heartening  perpetuate  the  memory  of  its 
Gathland  State  Park  here  and  most  encouraging  to  me,  great  members,  servants  of 
Sept.  13.  therefore,  to  take  part  in  these  human  freedom  and  democratic 

The  center  of  Gathland  is  the  exercises  which  mark  another  institutions.” 

War  Correspondents  Arch,  .step  toward  the  attainment  of  Maryland,  its  Governor 
erected  in  1896  by  George  Alfred  that  objective.”  declared,  contends  that  history 

Townsend,  a  Civil  War  corre-  and  reason  entitle  it  to  a 

spondent  and  later  Washington  "*  Vuoie  national  hall  of  fame  for  dis- 

writer  who  signed  many  of  his  He  recalled  that  Benjamin  tinguished  American  journalists 
articles  Gath.  Franklin  had  ranked  good  news-  for  three  reasons: 

Plans  for  the  National  News-  papers  with  the  Bible,  the  church  First,  it  has,  here  at  Gathland, 
paper  Hall  of  Fame  were  drafted  and  the  school,  as  “the  chief  the  oldest  monument  dedicated 

under  the  direction  of  a  com-  _ 

mittee  of  the  Maryland-Dela-  — ^.4(» 

ware  Press  As.sociation  and  state 
officials.  They  call  for  a  low 
circular  building  over  which 
rises  a  cantilevered  roof  and  a 
stylized  reproduction  of  the 
world.  This  globe  of  aluminum 
lattice-work  will  have  land 
masses  of  the  world  represented 
by  plastic  covering.  Those  rep¬ 
resenting  nations  with  a  free 
press  will  be  pictured  in  trans¬ 
parent  plastic  through  which 
light  will  shine;  those  with  a 
muzzled  press,  in  a  dark  plastic. 

I’laques  for  Individuals 

Along  the  outside  promenade 
will  be  plaques  honoring  jour¬ 
nalist. s — writers,  artists,  pho- 
tograjihers — for  their  contribu¬ 
tions  to  a  free  press.  These 
placiues  will  be  on  display  to 
the  ))ul>lic  at  all  times,  whether 
or  not  the  interior  section  is 
open. 

I  Inside  will  be  a  huge  mural 
I  depicting  the  history  of  journal- 
i  ism.  .An  audial  commentary  on 
the  ))ainting  will  give  visitors 
to  Gathland  a  story  of  what  they 
tare  seeing. 

p  (Editor’s  Note:  Air.  Terrill  of 
the  Baltimore  Evenimr  Sun  PLANS  for  National  Newspaper  Halt  of  Fame  are  viewed  by  Neil  H. 

renri>..:,.ni<wa  fa-*  n  ui-  u  Swanson  of  the  Baltimore  News-Post  and  American,  Franklin  D.  Schurz 

■  ^  Hagerstown  Herald  and  Mall,  and  E.  Ralph  HosteHer  of  the 

^  eremonies  on  Sept.  13.)  Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association. 
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to  men  of  the  newspaper  profes¬ 
sion. 

Second,  no  state  in  the  Union 
has  a  prouder  record  than  Mary¬ 
land  in  a  stalwart  and  steadfast 
defense  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press. 

And  third,  it  was  the  first  state 
to  proclaim  and  begin  on  the 
e.stablishment  of  a  National  Hall 
of  Fame. 

Maryland,  he  said,  “bows  to 
none  in  its  jong  tradition  and 
dedication  to  the  principle  of  a 
free  press. 

“In  the  very  first  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  after 
Maryland  had  declared  itself  an 
independent  state,”  he  related, 
“the  lawmakers  of  Maryland 
took  a  bold  stand  for  the  freedom 
of  the  press. 

“In  a  resolution,  these  revolu¬ 
tionary  statesmen  declared  that 
to  proceed  against  a  newspaper 
for  publishing  independent  opin¬ 
ion  was  ‘a  manifest  violation  of 
the  constitution,  directly  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Declaration  of 
Rights  assented  to  by  the  free 
men  of  this  state.’ 

“It  was  in  1777,  ten  years 
before  the  now-famed  bulwark 
of  our  freedom,  the  First  Article 
of  our  Bill  of  Rights  which  pro¬ 
hibits  the  abridgment  of  the 
free<lom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press,  w'as  incorporated  into  our 
Federal  Con.stitution. 

Declaration  of  Kiglils 

“Our  own  Declaration  of 
Rights,  proclaimed  in  our  first 
State  Constitution,  stated  the 
principle  clearly,  unequivocally. 

“  ‘The  liberty  of  the  press,’  it 
declares,  ‘ought  to  be  inviolably 
preserved’  and  ‘every  citizen  of 
the  State  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  speak,  write  and  publish  his 
sentiments  on  all  subjects,  being 
responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that 
privilege.’ 

“From  this  fundamental  doc¬ 
trine,  so  rich  a  trea.sure  in  our 
great  heritage,  the  State  of 
Maryland  has  never  veere<l. 

“The  right  of  a  citizen  to 
express  his  feelings  about  any 
.subject,  being  re.sponsible  for 
the  abuse  of  that  privilege,  as 
our  Declaration  of  Rights  states 
it,  is  unchallengable  in  Mary¬ 
land. 

The  ceremonies  at  Gathland 
were  part  of  the  Civil  War  Cen¬ 
tennial  program  of  Washington 
and  Frederick  Counties. 

Corrci*pondcnl!*’  Arch 

Townsend,  some  accounts  say, 
at  one  time  signe<l  his  dispatches 
G.A.T.,  but  later  the  minister’s 
son  who  became  a  famous  corre¬ 
spondent,  adopted  the  non  de 
plume  Gath,  basing  the  extension 
of  his  initials  on  the  Bibical 
story  of  a  Philistine  city  men¬ 
tioned  in  II  Samuel  1:20:  “Tell 
(Continued  on  page  110) 
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AT  THE  YACHT  RACES 

Big  Press  Corps 


Rocks  the 

By  Jack  V.  Fox 

I’niled  Press  International 

Newport,  R.  I. 

The  job  of  covering  the  Amer¬ 
ica’s  Cup  races  would  range 
somewhere  between  the  ludicrous 
and  the  hilarious  were  it  not  for 
nial  dc  vier — otherwise  known 
as  seasickness. 

The  Coast  Guard  estimates, 
woefully,  there  are  about  700 
newsmen  from  all  media  accred¬ 
ited.  If  there  are  a  dozen  who 
really  know  what  this  is  all 
about,  they  are  showing  extreme 
modesty  or  reticence. 

On  Saturday’s  opener  (Sept. 
15),  there  were  about  300  news¬ 
hawks  out  on  the  300-foot  Coast 
Guard  cutter  Barataria.  For  the 
first  hours,  before  the  race 
started  at  1:10  p.m.,  reporters 
buttonholed  and  interviewed 
“experts”  only  to  discover  they 
were  speaking  with  one  another. 

From  90  Papers 

There  are  at  least  90  news¬ 
papers  represented  here  by  their 
owTi  men.  They  came  from  such 
separate  points  as  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  to  Boston  with 
intermediate  stops  including 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Milwaukee 
and  Newark. 

There  is  live  radio  coverage  of 
the  races  between  Weatherly 
and  Gretel,  but  no  live  television. 
However,  television  cameramen 
and  commentators  are  evident 
on  all  sides  doing  filmed  cover¬ 
age. 

Arthur  Daley  of  the  New 
York  Times  summed  up  the 
situation  neatly  in  a  column 
giving  definitions  of  terms — one 
as  understood  by  a  landlubber 
and  another  by  a  sailor.  For 
example:  “Luff — Mating  call  of 
a  Dutch  swain  who  tells  his 
sweetheart,  ‘I  luff  you.’  (Bring¬ 
ing  the  boat  up  into  the  wind.)” 

The  closest  press  boats  to  the 
racing  ships  are  two  82-foot 
Coast  Guard  cutters  reserved 
for  photographers.  These  lie 
inside  the  picket  line  designed 
to  keep  the  spectator  fleet  away. 

Next  come  two  95-foot  Coast 
Guard  patrol  boats  which  carry 
about  20  newsmen  apiece. 

It  is  on  these  that  the  wire 
services  are  installed.  United 
Press  International  has  its  own 
short-wave  radio  with  exclusive 
frequency,  enabling  UPI  to  keep 
a  continuous  running  account  of 
the  race  going  to  a  bureau  set 
up  in  the  Newport  Armory, 


Boat 


press  headquarters  for  the  races. 

Jack  Conover,  a  racing  and 
cruising  sailor  for  35  years,  and 
John  Sehon  radioed  the  UPI 
spot  description  to  the  bureau 
where  the  writing  was  done  by 
sports  editor  Leo  Petersen  and 
your  correspondent. 

During  the  time  President 
Kennedy  was  watching  the 
races,  UPI  White  House  corre¬ 
spondents  Merriman  Smith  and 
Alvin  Spivak  were  also  linked 
by  their  radio  sets  to  the  UPI 
hookup  to  provide  color  and 
detail  from  the  President’s 
destroyer. 

Will  Grimsley  and  his  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  crew  aboard  the 
second  95-footer  were  filing  via 
marine  ship-to-shore  telephone 
circuits. 

Angle  Problem 

One  prime  difficulty  for  re¬ 
porters  was  getting  at  an  angle 
where  they  could  determine 
which  boat  got  off  the  starting 
line  first  and  which  actually  was 
ahead  during  the  race. 

There  were  early  casualties. 
On  the  first  day,  an  Australian 
cameraman  fell  on  the  deck  of  a 
cutter  and  broke  his  leg.  For 
Tuesday’s  race  (Sept.  18)  the 
weather  was  even  heavier  and 
one  Coast  Guard  boat  had  to 
turn  back  and  put  ashore  a 
severely  seasick  newsman  even 
before  they  got  out  to  the  course. 

After  the  races,  spokesmen  for 
the  American  and  Australian 
crews  hold  press  briefings  in 
the  main  floor  of  the  armory. 
George  O’Day,  an  Olympic 
racing  champion  acting  as  ad¬ 
visor  to  U.S.  skipper  Bus  Mos- 
bacher,  speaks  for  Weatherly 
and  he  does  so  rather  bluntly — 
lending  a  bit  of  spice  to  the 
proceedings. 

From  Around  IX’orld 

Gretel’s  spokesman  is  soft- 
spoken  Douglas  Fairfax.  An 
estimated  30  Australian  news¬ 
men  were  here  and  another  40 
or  so  were  covering  for  media 
in  England,  Europe,  South 
America  and  Africa. 

Housing  was  scarce  at  the 
opening  of  the  races  and  news¬ 
men  were  scattered  all  over 
town.  The  White  House  press 
corps  stayed  at  the  Newport 
Motor  Inn.  The  Viking  Hotel 
was  another  press  favorite. 


CBS  and  UPI  shared  a  duplex 
house.  Some  correspondents  had 
rooms  aboard  the  excursion 
steamer  Provincetown. 

• 

Getting  Pictures 
A  Risky  Business 

By  Don  Guy 

A!«M>cialcd  Press,  Boston 

Photographers  agreed  that  it 
was  a  big,  wet  ocean  and  as 
crowded  as  Times  Square  on 
New  Year’s  Eve,  when  they 
staggered  ashore  after  covering 
the  opening  of  The  America’s 
Cup  races. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  111- 
year  history  of  the  cup  racing. 
New  York  Yacht  Club  officials 
let  photographers  near  their 
precious  racers.  But  transfer  of 
exposed  film  to  other  craft  for 
the  race  to  shore  and  transmis¬ 
sion  on  the  wires  was  a  headache 
to  all  and  there  were  many 
failures. 

A  shipment  of  newsreel  and 
television  film  from  aboard  a 
Coast  Guard  95-footer  was  lost 
at  sea  in  a  serio-comic  mishap. 
The  film  was  wrapped  in  water¬ 
proof  material  for  the  transfer 
and  a  weighted  line  was  thrown 
to  the  pickup  boat  alongside.  It 
was  far  too  rough  to  bring  the 
boats  into  actual  contact. 

The  lead  line  smashed  through 
one  window  of  the  pickup  launch 
and  out  the  other  side.  The  rope 
was  caught,  however,  and  the 
film  tossed  over  for  the  transfer. 
Just  as  the  rope  was  being 
hauled  in,  a  spectator  craft 
raced  past  and  cut  off  the  line 
and  the  entire  shipment  sank. 

AP  made  a  successful  ship¬ 
ment  of  film  from  Henry  “Hank” 
Griffin  of  the  Washington  staff 
who  was  aboard  the  destroyer 
on  which  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Kennedy  watched  the  race. 

Plastic  jugs  with  short  ropes 
and  buoys  were  used  for  all  film 
transfers.  By  prearrangement, 
Griffin  wore  a  bright  red  shirt. 
When  he  was  spotted  near  the 
stern  of  the  destroyer  he  was 
hailed  from  the  AP  pickup  boat. 
Griffin  heaved  jug,  rope  and  buoy 
from  the  destroyer  fantail. 

“I  nearly  sank  myself,  when 
I  saw  that  film  land  in  the 
ocean,”  Griffin  said  later.  How¬ 
ever,  no  effort  was  made  to 
actually  catch  the  jug.  It  was 
too  dangerous  to  come  close  to 
the  destroyer — quite  aside  from 
Secret  Service  and  Coast  Guard 
patrols — and  the  rope  and  buoy 
were  used  so  the  shipment  could 
be  retrieved  with  a  boathook. 

At  best,  when  racing  upwind, 
photographers  covering  the  race 
got  one  shot  before  they  were 
drenched  with  spray  and  had 
to  duck  behind  the  windshield  to 
clean  lenses. 


Institutional 
Ads  Remain 
Deductible 

Washington 

Institutional  advertising  that 
is  public  service  in  intent  will 
continue  to  be  tax  deductible, 
but  ads  dealing  with  pending 
or  proposed  legislation  will  not 
be  deductible,  Don  J.  Wilkins, 
manager  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America’s  bureau 
here,  said  tnis  w'eek. 

He  had  been  asked  to  inter¬ 
pret  Section  3  of  the  General 
Tax  Bill  which  amends  the  pres¬ 
ent  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
provide  deductions  for  certain 
expenses  in  connection  with  ap¬ 
pearances  and  communications 
on  legislative  matters. 

“In  other  words,”  Mr.  Wil¬ 
kins  said,  “an  institutional  ad 
promoting  better  roads  or  safe¬ 
ty  belts  in  cars  will  continue 
to  be  tax  deductible.  Ads  deal¬ 
ing  with  specific  pending  or 
proposed  legislation  will  not  be 
tax  deductible.” 

Mr.  Wilkins  referred  to  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  Senate  floor  in 
which  Senator  Frank  Carlson 
(R.,  Kans.)  and  Senator  Robert 
S.  Kerr  (D.,  Okla.),  both  said 
that  the  bill  is  not  designed  to 
curb  any  advertising  other  than 
advertising  “that  deals  specif¬ 
ically  with  a  legislative  propos¬ 
al  arising  under  local,  state,  or 
national  law  when  the  adver¬ 
tising  is  directed  against  such 
a  measure  by  title  or  number. 

“We  should  be  very  careful 
not  to  eliminate  advertising 
having  to  do  with  good  will  and, 
in  a  broader  sense,  real  public 
service,”  Senator  Carlson  said 
in  his  floor  discussion  with 
Senator  Kerr. 

He  asked  Senator  Kerr  a 
series  of  questions  about  the 
deductibility  of  savings  bond 
ads,  blood  bank  donations,  pt^ 
vention  of  forest  fires,  and 
Community  Chest  contributions. 
In  each  case  Senator  Kerr  said 
such  costs  would  continue  to  be 
deductible  as  a  business  expense 
under  the  bill,  if  it  is  signed  by 
the  President. 


Paper  Provides 
Name  Cards  at  Zoo 

Salt  Lake  Citt  , 
Name  cards  have  been  placed  jj 
at  animal  cages  in  the  Hogi*  i. 
Zoo  here  by  courtesy  of  the  So#  [ 
Lake  Deseret  News.  One  excep-  ^ 
tion  was  made.  A  group  of  ^ 
dozen  deer  share  a  sign  readini 
Solomon’s  Harem,  a  name 
derived  from  the  big  buck  of  the 
herd. 
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By  Ray  Erwin 

Communist  food  problems  are 
insurmountable  under  their  sys¬ 
tem  and  are  the  greatest  deter¬ 
rent  to  the  spread  of  the  Marx¬ 
ist  doctrine,  William  B.  Mur¬ 
phy,  president  of  the  Campbell 
Soup  Company,  declared  in  the 
keynote  address  of  the  1962 
Newspaper  Food  Editors  Con¬ 
ference  Monday  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel. 

“Conversely,  the  strongest 
argument  for  our  economic  way 
of  life  could  well  be  the  system 
of  food  growing,  processing  and 
distribution  that  has  become  the 
envy  of  the  world,”  asserted  Mr. 
Murphy. 

Two  Vital  Principles 

“The  Marxist  states,  if  they 
wish  to  catch  up  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  food  industry  will  need  to 
adopt  the  two  vital  principles 
that  are  the  keys  to  this  suc¬ 
cess:  serve  the  consumer  what 
she  wants  —  and  provide  farm¬ 
ers,  food  processors,  and  food 
distributors  with  the  freedom 
to  set  their  own  goals  and  the 
free  opportunity  to  achieve 
them,”  he  added. 

Mr.  Murphy  emphasized  the 
importance  of  food  in  the  cold 
war. 

“If  the  Reds  fail  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  the  world  that  they 
can  adequately  solve  their  food 
problems,  it  will  be  increasingly 
difficult  for  them  to  hold  their 
colonial  empire,  let  alone  make 
new  converts,”  he  said.  “Neu¬ 
trals  must  conclude  that  if  they 
go  Communist,  there’s  real  dan¬ 
ger  of  running  into  serious  food 
shortages  —  or  to  put  it  an¬ 
other  way,  they  can  plainly  see 
that  it  is  better  to  have  bread 
than  go  Red.” 

The  speaker  pointed  out  that 


Ruth  Wood.  Nashville  Banner,  and 
Alice  Beatty  Pitts,  Memphis  Press 
Scimitar. 


Russia  does  well  in  a  few  highly 
centralized  physical  sciences  and 
in  some  of  her  military  hard¬ 
ware  but  poorly  in  the  life 
sciences  and  the  humanities  on 
which  the  food  industry  de¬ 
pends. 


Mary  Alice  Quinn  of  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  at  Food  Edi¬ 
tors'  Conference  in  New  York. 


Robert  C.  Tower,  manager  of 
general  advertising  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  was  chairman  of 
the  1962  Newspaper  Food  Edi¬ 
tors  Conference.  He  welcomed 
156  food  editors  from  36  states 
of  the  U.  S.  and  four  provinces 
of  Canada.  One  came  from  far¬ 
away  Hawaii,  10  came  from 
California,  one  represented  a 
Danish  newspaper  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Agnes  M.  Beck,  AANR, 
was  conference  secretary,  as 
usual. 

This  week-long  food  editor 
conference  was  the  20th  held 
under  sponsorship  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives.  Of  the  editors 
attending,  18  had  followed  the 
conferences  since  the  first  one 
20  years  ago  and  21  were  at¬ 
tending  their  first  conference. 

41  Companies 

Forty  -  one  food  -  processing 
companies  participate  in  the 
conference,  serving  meals  to  the 
food  editors  and  conducting 
cooking  demonstrations  to  ac¬ 
quaint  them  with  new  food  prod¬ 
ucts  and  new  recipes. 

“The  newspapers  provide 
housewives  with  more  advice 
and  help  on  food  than  television 
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and  magazines  and  all  other 
means  of  communications  com¬ 
bined,”  asserted  Mr.  Tower  in 
his  talk  opening  the  conference. 
“Housewives  consult  their  news¬ 
papers  and  depend  on  them  in 
food  matters.  Readership  of 
food  pages  is  exceedingly  high. 
In  a  readership  survey  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  we  found  that  90%  of  all 
women  readers  read  the  food 
section  regularly.” 

12  Prize  Winners 

Twelve  newspaper  food  edi¬ 
tors  were  honored  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Meat  Institute  in  the  1962 
Vesta  Awards  competition.  Mod¬ 
ernistic  bronze  statues  of  Vesta, 
mythological  goddess  of  hearth 
and  home,  and  certificates  of 
merit  were  given  winning  edi¬ 
tors. 

Isabel  DuBois,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  won  double  honors,  re¬ 
ceiving  first  place  in  both  the 
color  division  and  in  the  large 
cities  division  black-and-white 
category.  Besides  making  a  rec¬ 
ord  as  the  first  food  editor  to 
win  two  Vesta  statues  in  one 
year.  Miss  DuBois  also  achieved 
the  honor  of  having  won  first 
place  in  the  black-and-white 
category  for  three  years  in  a 
row. 

Other  first  -  place  winners 
were  Ann  McDuffie,  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune,  for  her  black- 
and-white  entry  in  cities  of  100,- 
000  to  500,000  population,  and 
Janet  B.  McCue,  director  of 
women’s  news,  Tarentum  (Pa.) 
Valley  Daily  News,  for  her 
black-and-white  entry  in  cities 
of  less  than  100,000  popula¬ 
tion. 

Another  double  winner  was 
Marian  Manners,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times.  She  received 
second  place  in  the  color  divi¬ 
sion  and  tied  for  second  in  the 
large  city  category  of  black-and- 
white  competition.  Tying  for 
second  place  in  this  division  was 
Marian  O’Brien,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat. 

Other  runners-up  in  the 
black-and-white  categories  were 
Mytrelle  Sharpsteen,  Kalama¬ 
zoo  (Mich.)  Gazette,  and  Olivia 
Robinson,  Southside  Journal, 
Los  Angeles,  in  the  cities  and 
suburbs  of  less  than  100,000, 
and  Betty  Nicholas,  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury -News,  and 
Marie  M.  Adams,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News,  in  cities  of  100,- 
000  to  500,000. 

There  was  a  three-way  tie 
for  third  place  in  the  color  divi¬ 
sion,  with  certificates  being 
awarded  to  Clarice  Rowlands, 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal; 
Lewis  Carlton,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald;  Hattie  Lewellyn,  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Express. 

International  Ingredients 

Harold  W.  Comfort,  president 
of  the  Borden  Company,  host 


Berfha  Hann,  Miami  News,  and 
Mary  Moore,  Edmonton  (Alta.) 
Journal. 


at  the  Monday  luncheon  for  the 
food  editors,  used  a  ’round-the- 
world  theme  for  his  talk,  point¬ 
ing  out,  for  example,  that  his 
company  uses  21  ingredients 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to 
make  a  package  of  mincemeat 
no  larger  than  two  packs  of 
cigarettes.  He  said  coffee  is  ob¬ 
tained  in  14  countries  to  obtain 
blends. 

Mr.  Comfort  told  the  food  edi¬ 
tors  that  if  a  housewife  decided 
to  make  a  simple  chocolate  ice 
cream  bar  herself  it  would  cost 
her  $3,015.75,  including  tax.  It 
would  take  her  three  days  by 
jet  plane  to  obtain  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  —  cocoa  beans  from  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  vanilla  from  Mada¬ 
gascar,  coconut  oil  from  Ceylon, 
another  ingredient  from  Cyprus, 
sugar  from  another  country, 
and  so  on. 

The  food  editors  viewed  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  the  Osterizer 
blender  in  a  wedding  setting. 
Theme  of  the  Oster  event  was 
“The  Perfect  Marriage”  be¬ 
cause,  it  was  claimed,  the 
blender  actually  “marries”  food 
flavors.  Red-headed  model  Jan¬ 
ice  Heath,  in  a  bridal  gown  of 
ecru  satin  with  pearl  and  cut 
crystal  embroidery,  was  the 
star.  A  bridal  buffet  featured  a 
tiered  wedding  cake  and  a 
blended  bridal  punch. 

The  food  editors  were  enter¬ 
tained  at  “outings”  away  from 
the  Waldorf,  where  most  of  the 
meals  and  demonstrations  took 
place. 

Many  new  products  were 
introduced  by  food  processors 
during  the  week’s  sessions.  The 
1963  conference  will  take  place 
in  Chicago,  as  the  AANR 
always  rotates  the  meetings. 
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SUNDAY  Offers  New 
Way  to  Hit  Markets 


“Spot  Programming,”  a  new 
facility  said  to  enable  adver¬ 
tisers  to  pinpoint  their  adver¬ 
tising  by  market  groups  with 
liberal  discounts,  will  be  offered 
in  SUNDAY,  the  locally-edited 
magazine  group,  by  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Sunday  Newspapers,  effec¬ 
tive  Oct.  1. 

Charles  T.  Kline,  Metro’s 
president,  described  the  plan 
this  week  as  “the  newspaper’s 
answer  to  tv  spots,  and  regional 
circulation  offers  of  the  maga¬ 
zines.”  He  also  said  that  it  was 
“the  most  progressive  step  in 
SUNDAY’S  sales  strategy  in  25 
years.” 

Under  the  program,  full-color 
or  monotone  ads  can  be  bought 
in  the  SUNDAY  magazines  in 
a  group  of  from  six  to  11  mar¬ 
kets  at  3%  discount  from  card 
rates,  and  in  groups  from  12 
markets  up  to  the  full  network 
at  a  7%  discount.  Metro  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  sell  the  Network 
package  at  its  regular  formula 
rate  —  approximating  a  15% 
discount  from  aggregate  card 
rates. 

A  ‘First’ 

Also,  for  the  first  time,  the 
First  Three  Markets  are  making 
available  their  rate  w^hen  a  part 
of  six  or  more  or  12  or  more 
member  markets,  at  their  dis¬ 
count. 

Mr.  Kline  noted  that  Sunday 
magazines  may  now  be  bought 
in  three  different  ways:  (1)  a 
network  buy  of  equivalent  space 
in  all  basic  markets  at  network 
rates,  which  average  15%  dis¬ 
count  from  aggregate  card  rates, 
plus,  either  volume  discounts 
ranging  from  2%  for  three 
pages  or  the  equivalent  within 
one  year,  to  24%  for  104  pages 
or  the  equivalent  within  a  year, 
or  frequency  discounts  that  run 
from  2%  for  six  times  to  6% 
for  52  times;  (2)  a  minimum  of 
12  basic  markets  and  up  to  net¬ 
work  at  7%  discount  from  card 
rates;  and  (3)  a  minimum  of 
six  basic  markets  up  to  11  at  a 
3%  discount  from  card  rates. 

For  each  of  these  buys  Metro 
requires  a  contract  listing  the 
specific  papers  to  be  used.  In 
the  case  of  the  spots  in  the  six- 
up-to-network-groups,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  newspaper’s  owti  volume 
and  frequency  discounts  apply. 

20  Accounts  Pending 

Mr.  Kline  reported  to  Metro’s 
policy  committee  and  directors 
meeting  in  New  York  last  week 


that  already  20  accounts  are 
pending,  representing  an  aggre¬ 
gate  spot  sale  of  $750,000. 

“Advertisers  have  been  quick 
to  see  the  advantage  of  spot  pro¬ 
gramming,”  Mr.  Kline  said. 
“After  all,  markets  are  seldom 
if  ever,  geographical  regions 
such  as  the  magazines  offer,  and 
tv  spots  lack  the  full-color  we 


can  give  in  proved  ABC  ciicula- 
tion  supplements. 

“More  and  more  marketers 
are  successfully  working  re¬ 
gional  markets.  One  primary 
advantage,  of  course,  is  that 
when  ‘spotting  sales  efforts’  by 
regions  the  marketer  is  more 
likely  to  make  his  product  and 
his  marketing  effort  neatly  fit 
the  characteristics  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  When  designed  to  fit  a  mar¬ 
ket,  chances  are  a  significantly 
higher  penetration  in  the  region 
will  be  achieved  and  at  lower 
costs,  with  no  forced  waste,” 
Mr.  Kline  went  on. 


“More  and  more  advertisers 
are  agreeing  that  ‘all  business 
is  local.’  There  is  actually  no 
such  thing  as  a  ‘national  mar¬ 
ket,’  The  country  is  actually  a 
system  of  regional  markets  that 
must  be  defined  slightly  differ¬ 
ently  for  every  product.  Not 
only  must  certain  markets  be 
given  extra  attention,  but  dif¬ 
ferent  regions  must  be  given 
different  kinds  of  attention. 

“The  country  should  be  treated 
like  a  series  of  truly  separate 
markets,  taking  complete  ad¬ 
vantage  of  all  special  condi¬ 
tions.” 


SO  MUCH  ROP  COLOR! — Advertising  agency  executives  judge  ex- 
hibits  in  E&P's  annual  competition. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  22,  19«- 
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6  Dailies,  Agents,  Clients 
Win  E&P  ROP  Color  Prizes 


Judges  Select  Top  Ads  For 
Awards  to  be  Given  Sept.  25 


Six  newspapers  in  three  dif¬ 
ferent  circulation  classes  and  in 
two  different  color  categories 
have  been  selected  by  a  jury  of 
advertising  professionals  for 
outstanding  ROP  color  repro¬ 
duction  for  1961-62. 

Their  representatives  will  re¬ 
ceive  Editor  &  Publisher 
plaques  Sept.  25  at  the  Color 
Awards  Luncheon,  sponsored 
jointly  with  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore, 
New  York. 

At  the  same  time,  executives 
of  the  advertising  agencies  that 
conceived  the  advertisements 
and  their  clients  who  financed 
their  placement  will  receive 
award  certificates. 

“Consistently  good”  and  “on 
a  par  with  magazine  reproduc¬ 
tion”  were  what  the  eight  judges 
said,  as  they  picked  these  six 
winners  from  some  2200  en¬ 
tries  : 


The  Judges 

Judges  deliberated  six  hours 
in  picking  the  winners.  They 
were: 

Julian  M.  Archer,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  art.  Fuller 
&  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.; 

Jules  A.  Blatteis,  production 
manager.  North  Advertising, 
Inc.; 

John  J.  Flanagan,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  production  manager, 
William  Esty  Co.; 

Russel  Hillyer,  director  of 
sales  promotion,  G.  M.  Basford 
Co.; 

Richard  W.  Johnson,  art  di¬ 
rector,  Lambert  &  Feasley,  Inc.; 

Robert  Pliskin,  vicepresident 
and  director  of  art,  Benton  & 
Bowles,  Inc.; 

Vivian  A.  Shaknis,  production 
manager,  Sudler  &  Hennessey, 
Inc.; 

Jerry  Wertans,  production 
manager,  Doyle  Dane  Bern- 
bach,  Inc. 


The  Winners  .  ,  .  Color  Reproduction 
THREE  COLORS  AND  BLACK 
(Circulation  under  100,000) 

Rock  Island  Argus — for  Borden’s  Ready  Diet  ad ;  created 
by  Young  &  Rubicam;  placed  by  Sperry-Boom 
Inc. ;  published  12/7/61. 

(Circulation  100,000-250,000) 

Spokane  Chrmiicle — for  Rainier  Beer  ad;  Doyle  Dane 
Bembach  agency ;  6/22/62. 

(Circulation  over  250,000) 

Roston  Globe — for  Winston  cigaret  ad;  William  Esty 
Co. ;  7/24/61. 


Runnersup 

Chosen  as  other  finalists  dur¬ 
ing  the  difficult  judging  were: 

Black  and  one  color:  (Under 
100,000)  Waukegan  News-Sun, 
for  an  ad  placed  direct  by  the 
North  Shore  Gas  Co.  (4/21/62) ; 
(100,000  to  250,000)  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  —  McCann- 
Erickson  —  National  Biscuit 
Co.  (Millbrook)  (3/4/62) ;  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer  —  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn — Fore¬ 
most  Milk  (10/19/61);  (Over 
250,000)  Chicago  Sun-Times  — 
Fletcher,  Richards  Calkins  & 
Holden  —  Eastern  Airlines  (3/ 
13/62) ;  Kansas  City  Star  — 
Campbell-Ewald-Chevrolet  D  i  - 
vision.  General  Motors  (1/23/ 
62) ; 

Black  and  three  colors:  (Un¬ 
der  100,000)  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Times  —  Taylor-Norsworthy, 
Inc.  —  Lone  Star  Boat  Co.  (6/ 
1/62) ;  Windsor  (Ont.)  Star  — 
Vickers  &  Benson  Ltd.  —  Mer¬ 
cury  (4/30/62);  Troy  (N.  Y) 
Record  —  Knox-Reeves  Adver¬ 
tising  Inc.  —  Betty  Crocker; 
(100,000  to  250,000)  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times  —  William 
Esty  Co.  —  Ballantine  Beer 
(5/23/62) ;  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Chronicle  —  Doyle  Dane  Bem¬ 
bach  —  Rainier  Beer  (5/23/62) ; 
(Over  250,000)  Chicago  Daily 
News  —  Kudner  Agency  Inc.  — 
National  Distillers  Products  Co. 
(11/8/61);  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin  —  William  Esty  Co.  — 
Ballantine  Beer  (5/24/62). 

Multiple  Mentions 

The  only  newspapers  to  re¬ 
ceive  two  mentions— as  a  winner 
and  a  finalist  —  were  the  Wau¬ 
kegan  News-Sun  and  the  Spo¬ 
kane  Chronicle.  Similarly  the 
William  Esty  Co.,  got  three 
mentions,  two  for  Ballantine 
Beer  and  one  winner  for  Win- 
.ston  cigarets,  and  Doyle  Dane 
Bembach,  two,  both  for  Rainier 
Beer. 


ONE  CX)LOR  AND  BLACK 
(Circulation  under  100,000) 


^Vaukegan  News-Sun — for  Johnson  Sea-Horse  Motors 
ad;  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.;  4/27 /Q2. 
(Circulation  100,000-250,000) 

Miami  News — for  Bahamas  Development  Board  ad; 
Grant  Advertising  Co. ;  3/8/62. 

(Circulation  over  250,000/ 

Phil/idelphia  Inquirer — for  Sealtest  Foods  ad;  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son. ;  4/19/62. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  22,  1962 


One  of  the  ads  that  was 
among  the  finalists  was  placed 
direct  by  the  North  Shore  Gas 
Company  in  the  News-Sun,  and 
might  be  considered  to  have 
been  mistakenly  among  those 
judged  in  this  classification, 
since  all  supposedly  were  gen¬ 
eral  ads  placed  by  advertising 
agencies.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
as  carefully  judged,  and  the 
newspaper  should  get  credit  for 
how  the  ad  was  reproduced,  it 
was  decided. 

The  judging  was  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  George 


Wilt,  promotion  director  of  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  Judges  were 
advised  that  they  w'ere  to  con¬ 
sider  chiefly  the  reproduction  of 
the  color  ads  by  the  newspapers. 
But,  since  the  ads  must  be  “well 
conceived  for  color  and  well  re¬ 
produced,”  it  was  obvious  that 
work  of  the  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  involved  would  certainly  re¬ 
ceive  attention. 

Chips  Go  Down 

The  ads,  which  according  to 
regulations,  had  to  be  repre¬ 
sentative  tear-sheets  from  the 
newspaper  on  the  day  of  publi¬ 
cation,  were  laid  out  on  the 
floor  of  a  private  dining  room 
at  the  New  York  Athletic  Club. 
Judges  were  provided  with  poker 
chips.  At  the  start,  one  chip 
dropped  on  an  ad  would  hold 
it  for  further  consideration.  The 
number  of  chips  allowed  to  a 
judge  were  unlimited  at  the  first 
showing,  but  then  gradually  the 
number  was  reduced,  until  each 
judge  was  allowed  only  one  chip, 
or  one  vote,  to  make  the  final 
.selection. 

There  vrere  259  entries  in  the 
Black  and  Three  Colors  classi¬ 
fication  in  newspapers  under 
100,000,  the  first  group  judged. 
The  full  page  ad  that  finally 
won  w’as  placed  in  the  Rock 
I.sland  Argus  of  Dec.  7,  1961. 
Reproduced  under  the  headline 
“Newest  Way  to  Dairy-Deli¬ 
cious  Dieting”  was  a  large  color 
photograph  of  the  Borden’s 
ready-diet  tin  in  varying  shades 
of  brown  to  almost  orange  and 
yellow.  Sperry-Boom  Inc.,  Dav¬ 
enport,  la.,  the  agency  placing 
it.  handles  Borden’s  advertising 
of  the  eastern  and  central  Iowa 
divisions.  The  ad  was  created 
by  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc. 

‘A  Remarkable  Job’ 

Mr.  Wertans,  of  Doyle  Dane 
Bembach,  one  of  the  judges, 
observed  that  the  subject  was 
a  very  difficult  one  to  reproduce. 

“It  could  have  become  dirty,” 
he  remarked.  “The  Rock  Island 
Argus  did  a  remarkable  job  of 
reproducing  this  monotone  and 
moody  color  photograph.” 

Mr.  Pliskin  of  Benton  & 
Bowles  suggested  that  art  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  agency  should  re¬ 
ceive  some  of  the  credit  for 
choice  of  colors,  but  added  that 
certainly  the  newspaper  was  to 
be  “commended  for  the  way  its 
mechanical  staff  achieved  on 
newsprint  the  appetite  appeal 
the  chocolate  drink  was  sup- 
po.sed  to  have.” 

There  were  255  entries 
scanned  in  the  black  and  one 
color  class  in  newspapers  under 
100,000  before  the  judges  after 
four  go-rounds  finally  boiled  the 
big  list  down  to  10  and  from  the 
10  selected  the  two  ads  that  had 
run  in  the  Waukegan  News-Sun. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Mr.  Flanagan,  who  has  visited 


the  mechanical  departments  of 
many  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  for  clients  of  the 
William  Esty  Company,  also 
spoke  briefly. 

“Most  newspapers  cooperate 
with  ROP  color  advertisers 
100%,”  Mr.  Flanagan  .said. 
“You  can  tell  by  the  appearance 
of  a  newspaper’s  press  room, 
w’hether  or  not  that  newspaper 
will  reproduce  prize-w'inning  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  color.  If  it  is 
clean  and  tidy,  you  will  know 
that  the  pressmen  are  crafts¬ 
men  who  take  an  interest  in 
their  job,  and  will  follow 
through  from  that  neat  .start 
to  winning  reproductions.” 

Favors  Class  Mats 

Mr.  Flanagan  added  that  in 
his  opinion  registration  of  news¬ 
paper  color  ads  was  no  problem 
provided  agencies  used  glass 
fiber  mats. 

After  luncheon  there  were 
264  ads  to  be  judged  in  the  three 
colors  and  black  class.  Out  of 
the  total,  the  judges  on  their 
first  scanning  selected  100.  This 
was  cut  to  28  on  the  second 
view,  then  to  17.  By  the  sixth 
survey  the  total  had  been  re¬ 
duced  to  seven,  from  which  the 
Boston  Globe’s  reproduction  of 
the  Winston  ad  was  declared  the 
prize  winner. 


Best  in  Color 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


creation  J.  Walter  Thompson  ' 

Company  Sea- 

Horse  Motors.  The  % 

a  or  scratch-board 

reproduced  orange-brown.  m  i£. 

edges  draw- 

have  been  p; 

poor  reproduction,”  Miss  Shak- 
nis,  production  manager  of  Sud- 
ler  Hennesey, 

News- 

Sun  re- 

markably  fine 

The  runner  up, 
same  by  the 

Shore  Gas 
produced 

was 

these  color  blots 
the  eyes 

type  overprinted  on  a 
line  drawing  of  a  gas  lamp, 
which  read :  •;^ 

“This  is  what  w'omen  give 
husbands  w'ho  keep  alive  the 
flame  of  romance  with  the  most 

thoughtful  of  gifts  —  a  soft-  '^>r^  "V* 

glowing  gas  yard  light.  Roman-  ^  ^<-v  > 

tic,  nostalgic  gas  lights  add  a 
finishing  touch  to  the  exterior 
of  any  home,  gently  illuminating 

porch,  walk,  or  driveway.  Ask  IRS^BjtZSBf^^w 

about  gras  yard  lights  at  North  JUDGES  EYE  AGENCY  ENTRIES  in  E4P  ROP  Color  Competition: 

Shore  Gas  Company.  Phone  Robert  H.  Test,  art  director.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  Louis  diJoseph, 

DElta  6-9300.”  executive  art  diiector,  Erwin-Wasey,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan;  and  George 

Lois,  executive  vicepresident,  Papert,  Koenig  &  Lois. 

636  Example*)  much  of  the  clear,  sweet,  icy-  Even  in  this  case,  however,  the 

When  judges  considered  the  cold  water  that’s  falling  up  in  judges  had  to  view  86  different 
entries  in  the  black  plus  three  the  mountains  will  eventually  advertisements  before  agreeing 
colors  class  in  newspapers  of  become  Rainier  beer.”  that  the  first  prize  winner  was 

100,000  to  250,000  circulation.  The  same  newspaper  and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  for 

the  dining  room  floor  had  to  be  same  agency  also  attracted  the  created  by  N.  W.  Ayer 

covered  twice  with  a  total  of  judges’  decision  for  a  second  ^  Sealtest  Foods. 

636  colorful  advertisements.  It  place  tie  in  the  category  for  an  At  this  point  the  judges  broke 


How  Rainier  Ad 
Was  Produced 
By  Color  Team 


difficult  of  all  in  this  case  to  de-  Rainier  Brewing  Co.  Tied  with  U.  Brown  publisher  and  editor, 
termine  the  winner.  The  judges  it  was  the  advertisement  for  an-  and  James  W.  Brown  .Jr.,  gen- 
were  agreed  that  all  the  repro-  other  beer,  Ballantine.  It  was  eral  manager,  were  hosts, 
ductions  were  generally  excel-  placed  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Mr.  Wilt  introduced  Mr. 
ij-  Times,  May  23,  1962,  by  Wil-  Archer  of  Fuller  &  Smith  & 

Holding  votes  through  a  total  liam  Esty  Company.  Ross,  noting  that  this  was  the 

of  sev'en  ballots  was  the  final  r  n  •  •  second  time  he  had  served  as  a 

wnner,  the  Spokane  Daily  ®  ecision  judge.  The  first  time  was  five 

Chronicle  s  reproduction  of  a  The  fourth  classification  to  years  ago  when  the  judging  was 

ull-page  ad  for  Rainier  beer  ]jg  judged  was  black  plus  one  first  held  in  New  York.  Previ- 
^eated  and  pla.ced  by  Doyle  color  in  newspapers  of  100,000  ously  it  had  been  in  Chicago. 
T  29  issue  of  250,000.  There  were  164  ad-  As  the  only  judge  who  had  ever 

June  Zi,  1962.  vertiserupnt.s  enti>reH.  Nparlv  an  been  asked  to  reneat  the  assicm- 


Rainier  is  rainier 


The  next  time  it  rains,  remember  this  pleasant  thought;  much  of  the  clear,  sweet,  icy-cold  water  that’s  falling  up  in  the  mountains  will  eventually  become  Rainier  Beer. 


THE  BEST  IN  NEWSPAPER  COLOR:  Reproduction  and  Creativity 


The  Rai  nier  Brewing  Company  advertisement  reproduced  here 
took  top  honors  in  both  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  Color 
Awards  Competitions.  The  reproduction  of  the  ad  submitted  by 
the  Spokane  Dally  Chronicle  won  first  prize  for  reproduction  of 
full  color  in  general  newspaper  rop  color  advertising  in  the 


100,000-250,000  circulation  group.  The  same  ad,  submitted  by 
Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  Inc.,  who  created  the  striking  advertise¬ 
ment,  was  selected  first  prize  winner  for  creative  use  of  color 
in  newspaper  advertising.  Art  director  for  the  ad  was  Len 
Slrowltz:  copy  chief  was  Ron  Rosenfeld. 
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‘Fantastic’  Is  Word 
For  Retail  Color 


The  Winners  ,  . .  Retail  Creativity 
Under  100,000  circulation — Hughes,  Hatcher,  Suffrin 
menswear  store  ad  in  the  Pontiac  Press. 


IG 

Irink 
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100,000-250,000 — Frost  Brothers  department  store  ad 
in  the  San  Antonio  Express  &  News. 

Over  250,000 — FiJene’s  Department  Store  ad  in  the 
Boston  Globe. 


“Fantastic!”  ejaculated  Mar- 
raret  Hockaday,  president  of 
iockaday  Associates,  New  York 
idvertising  agency. 

The  slim,  attractive,  red- 
laired  career  woman  in  her 
ellow  knit  suit  had  just  swept 
,er  keen  eyes  over  some  of  the 
i48  entries  in  the  5th  annual 
Rditor  &  Publisher  ROP  Color 
Mail  Creativity  Competition. 
Hiss  Hockaday  was  one  of  five 
udges,  who  picked  these 
Vinners : 

The  Winners 

Under  100,000  circulation: 
’onfiac  Press  (4/17/62)  an 
dvertisement  for  Hughes, 
latcher,  Suffrin,  menswear 
tore. 

100,000  to  250,000  circulation : 
'an  Antonio  Express  &  News, 
6/3/62)  for  Frost  Brothers, 
cpartment  store. 

Over  250,000  circulation: 
ioslon  Globe  (9/17/61)  for 
i’ilene’s  department  store. 

The  other  judges  were  John 
1.  Cook,  art  director,  J.  Walter 

Ehompson  Company;  Louis  di 
iseph,  executive  art  director, 
rwin-Wasey,  Ruthrauff  & 
yan;  George  Lois,  executive 
cepresident  and  creative  direc- 
or,  Papert,  Koenig  &  Lois;  and 
tobert  H.  Test,  art  director, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

“I  never  realized  that  such  an 
mazing  amount  of  color  was 
eing  used  by  retail  advertisers 
1  newspapers  today,”  Miss 
lockaday  said.  “Newspaper 
top  color  has  certainly 
dvanced  enormously  during  the 
ast  half  dozen  years.  I  really 
idn’t  know  that  the  small  news- 
apers  throughout  the  country 
id  the  facilities  for  reproducing 
)lor  copy  as  well  as  they  do.” 
For  all  her  enthusiasm,  which 
)ntinued  through  the  long  hours 
f  judging.  Miss  Hockaday  did 
ot  bestow  a  blanket  accolade, 
a  a  few  specific  instances  she 
immented  that  the  advertisers 
I  question  were  “throwing 
loney  away  by  unintelligent  use 
i  color.” 

Some  Need  Art  Director 

“It  would  pay  some  of  these 
cal  advertisers  to  engage  a 
lod  free-lance  art  director  to 
dp  them  make  the  best  possible 
of  newspaper  color,”  she 
lid.  “While  they  have  the 
echanical  facilities,  they  do  not 
to  have  the  professional 
lility  for  laying  out  the  art  to 
‘c  best  advantage.  In  some 
stanc  es  I  noticed  that  the  main 
ca  of  color  seemed  to  be  just 


the  end  of  a  search  for  realism, 
rather  than  for  spectacular  and 
dramatic  effect.” 

The  judges  selected  the 
Pontiac  Press  as  winner  in  the 
under  100,000  circulation  class 
from  299  entries.  All  praised 
the  amazing  fidelity  of  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  swatch  of  fabric, 
which  actually  looked  as  if  you 
could  pick  it  up  off  the  news¬ 
print  and  feel  the  mohair  itself. 
In  this  case  color  was  used  for  a 
definite  purpose,  since  the  text 
of  the  ad  read : 

“Unprecedented — this  sudden 
burst  of  color  into  one  of  the 
most  luxurious  fabrics  in  men’s 
fashion.  Petrocelli  journeyed  to 
the  world’s  finest  weavers — 
among  them  the  illustrious  Cer¬ 
ruti  mills  in  Italy — for  these 
choice  blends  of  Turkish  kid 
mohair  and  worsted  .  .  .  and 
they  returned  with  iridescent 
shadings  and  solid  tones  in  a 
broad  pallet  of  colors:  silver 
greys,  blues,  greens,  tans, 
browns  and  jet  black.  All  that 
was  needed  was  Petrocelli’s  fine 
Italian  hand  to  hand-tailor  them 
in  high-fashion  two-  and  three- 
button  models  with  a  variety  of 
detailing;  with  pleated  or  trim 
plain  front  trousers.  The  result 
is  nearly  faultless.  $100  to 
$119.50.” 

Runners-up  in  this  classifica¬ 
tion  included: 

Clarion  Ledger  and  Daily 
News,  for  an  ad  placed  by  Jack- 
son  Ready  Mix  Concrete  through 
the  Newton  Advertising  Agency 
and  published  Dec.  24,  1961 ; 

Tucson  Arizona  Daily  Star, 
Southern  Arizona  Bank,  Dec. 
20,1961; 

Salisbury  (Pa.)  Time,  for 
Hess  Apparel,  June  1,  1961; 

Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller- 
Times,  March  5,  1962,  Lichen- 
stein’s  Department  Store; 


Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapers, 
for  Acme  Markets,  May  10, 
1962; 

Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald  and 
Sun,  May  17,  1962,  Red  &  White 
Food  Stores. 

.Across  the  Board 

The  San  Antonio  Express  & 
News  came  in  first,  place  and 
show  in  the  100,000  to  250,000 
circulation  group.  All  three  ads 
were  placed  in  the  newspaper  by 
Frost  Brothers.  Winning  top 
honors  was  a  colorful  full-page 
in  a  summer  travel  theme  pub¬ 
lished  June  3,  1962.  Actual 
stamps  of  nine  different  coun¬ 
tries  pasted  up  to  form  the  tail 
assembly  of  a  jet  airplane 
l>ecame  the  background  for  two 
slim  ladies  in  summer  suits. 

“Without  color,  this  advertise¬ 
ment  would  be  utterly  con¬ 
fusing,”  Miss  Hockaday  com¬ 
mented.  “But  see  how  the  use  of 
color  makes  it  come  suddenly 
alive,  sharply  in  focus,  and 
terribly  exciting.” 

“Have  the  stamp-of-fashion 
wherever  you  go,”  read  the 
appropriate  text  .  .  .  “in  a  Frost 
Brothers’  costume  of  inter¬ 
national  simplicity  and  charm.” 

Texas  newspapers  were  cham¬ 
pions  in  this  category,  with  the 
Houston  Post  capturing  fourth 
and  fifth  places,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  judges,  with  two  ads 
placed  by  Nieman  Marcus  Oct. 
18,  1961  and  July  28,  1961. 

Another  amazing  reproduction 
of  fabric  was  achieved  by  the 
Boston  Globe,  which  took  first 
place  in  the  class  of  newspapers 


over  250,000  circulation. 

“We’ve  an  exciting,  exotic  new 
underland  of  ‘peacock  prints’  to 
do  your  figure  proud,”  was  the 
first  sentence  of  the  ad  placed 
by  Filene’s  in  the  Globe  on 
Sept.  17,  1961.  Close  by  was  a 
sketch  of  a  proud  peacock  whose 
spreading  tail  took  up  most  of 
the  space  in  the  peacock  patterns 
and  colors  of  the  women’s  under¬ 
garments  shown  on  four  models 
drawn  to  blend  in  with  the 
brilliant  feathers. 

Tied  for  some  time  in  second 
place  were  ads  placed  by  L.  S. 
Ayers  &  Co.,  in  the  Indianapolis 
Star,  Jan.  14,  1962,  and  for 
Hallmark  Cards  in  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  Nov.  5,  1961.  Finally, 
one  judge  gave  his  vote  to  the 
Ayers  ad  leaving  Hallmark  in 
third  place  for  “retail  creativ¬ 
ity.” 

• 

3-Minute,  3-Color 
Print  Process  Told 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A  three-color  print,  from  a 
new  process  taking  less  than 
four  minutes,  was  displayed  by 
a  photographic  scientist  and 
teacher  at  the  Third  Rochester 
Photo  Conference  last  week. 

“I’m  showing  this  three-color 
print  made  by  a  new  process  for 
the  first  time  publicly,”  said 
Lloyd  Varden,  professor  at 
Columbia  University  and  well- 
known  photographic  consultant 
and  writer. 

He  said  the  print  was  com¬ 
pleted  “from  start  to  finish  in 
3  minutes,  20  seconds.  That 
includes  total  exposures  and  all 
processing  stages. 

The  print  from  a  4x5  negative 
was  achieved  through  a  process 
whereby  zinc  oxide,  exposed  to 
light,  retains  photo-productivity 
for  approximately  one  minute. 
Mr.  Varden  called  it  “an  electro¬ 
lytic  development  process.” 

Borden  Cheese  Ads 

The  Borden  Foods  Company, 
as  part  of  its  fall  and  winter 
cheese  promotion,  will  use  more 
than  170  newspapers  across  the 
country.  In  addition,  a  full-page, 
full  color  ad  showing  the  prod¬ 
uct  will  appear  in  the  Oct.  23 
issue  of  Look  magazine,  on  sale 
Oct.  9.  Young  &  Rubicam  pre¬ 
pared  the  campaign. 
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RETAIL  CREATIVITY  —  Robert  H.  Test,  ert  director,  Philadeipkie 
Inquirer;  Georqe  Lois,  executive  vicepresident  and  creative  director, 
Papert,  Koenig  &  Lois;  and  Louis  diJoseph,  executive  art  director,  Erwin- 
Wasey,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan. 
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Doyle  Dane  Bernbach 
Tops  100  In  Color 


The  Winners  .  .  .  Creativity  Awards 

THREE  COLORS  AND  BLACK — Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  Inc., 
New  York,  for  Rainier  Beer  (Sick’s  Rainier 
Brewing:  Co.  of  Seattle,  Wash.) 

ONE  COLOR  AND  BLACK — N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  for  Peoples  Drug  Stores  Inc. 


place  in  this  year’s  competition  close  competitors  in  the  full- 

among  advertising  agencies  for  color  class  were  dramatic  in  the  sales  force  to  merchandise 
the  most  creative  use  of  full  their  simplicity.  The  Eversweet  it  to  get  special  stack  displays,” 
newspaper  color.  A  total  of  295  ad  was  mostly  white  space  with  Mr.  Loughran  said,  “The  ads 
entries  were  submitted  by  agen-  a  life-sized  orange  reproduced  were  placed  back-to-back  on  re- 
cies,  of  which  103  were  for  full  in  the  lower  right  hand  comer,  volving  toppers  and  mounted 
color,  and  192,  one  color  and  The  succinct  text  stated  that  over  the  special  displays. 

the  real  orange  was  the  “secret  “As  a  result.  Rainier  had 
An  ad  prepared  by  N.  W.  ingredient”  of  tbe  company’s  more  displays  over  the  Fourth 
Ayer  &  Son  for  Peoples  Drug  superior  orange  juice.  The  Seal-  of  July  period  than  at  any  time 
Stores  took  first  place  in  the  test  ad  reproduced  an  appetiz-  in  their  historj’.  Rainier  sales 
one-color  category.  Recei\ing  ing  color  photograph  of  a  berry  for  July  were  the  best  in  the 
tribute  as  winners  were  Claj'ton  patch.  history  of  the  company.  Aware- 

R.  Sanders,  advertising  man-  James  Loughran,  account  su-  ness  reports  from  consumers  for 
ager  of  the  stores,  and  B.  Wes-  pervisor  for  Rainier  in  DDB’s  both  the  ads  and  the  point-of- 
ley  Shaw,  art  director,  and  Los  Angeles  office,  described  the  gale  were  excellent.” 

Riley  Bom,  copy  chief  of  Ayer,  winning  ad  as  “one  of  the  most  Jerry  Wertans,  DDB’s  pro- 
In  the  full-color  classification,  successful  promotions  we  have  duction  manager,  agreed  that 
the  six  judges,  casting  their  to  date.”  either  ad  might  have  been  re¬ 
votes  by  poker  chips,  placed  on  “The  use  of  ROP  color  by  produced  by  using  one  color  and 

the  ad  samples  spread  on  the  Rainier  has  added  considerable  black,  but  said  that  in  quest  of 
ffoor  of  a  private  dining  room  impact  and  effectiveness  to  our  quality,  an  agency  policy,  the 

of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  overall  campaign,”  Mr.  Lough-  four  colors  were  used.  He  re- 

had  finally  eliminated  all  but  ran  reported  in  a  memo  to  Max-  called  that  when  he  received  the 
three.  'They  were:  by  DDB,  one  well  Dane,  the  agency’s  treas-  artwork  he  wondered  whether 
for  Sick’s  Rainier  Brewing  Co.,  urer  and  general  manager.  New  or  not  is  would  reproduce  in 
and  one  for  the  Eversweet  Food  York.  “It  has  given  us  the  op-  ROP  color. 

Corp.  and  by  Ayer,  for  Sealtest.  portunity  to  dominate  the  par- 

ticular  issue  we  were  in,  to  in-  33-line  Screen 

eei  .ng  ote  readership  measur-  »  he  said. 

George  Lois,  executive  vice-  enhanced  the  qual-  ,ij  some  means  of 

president  and  creative  director  overall  campaign.  keeping  the  density  as  open  as 

of  Papert,  Koenig  &  Lois,  Inc.,  u  ir  2-Paees  possible. 


Dutfi  tk$t  n  iMf 
frr  4MMV  tim  mmy  taU  ke  perfrcth  eff^tur 
mmfiettm  But  they  tit  me  maturt  tipinttif  uptei 
tmmdant*  m  ky  pkarmaatia  ml  Ptopia  Drug  Sktrm. 
So  Utty'n  tokoo  omttfttoek  mud  mtr  o>-dfro4, 
7\u  itjmmratmrnatM  thtu.  mi  hfvpttn.  you  aJumyt 
gMfn^  BiBiertngA  drugo.  emtiS  m  (Kmniaficc 
mith  uit  prrotription  wntttn  (y  yomr  doctor 
Mtonrs  DMIV  XTOtItg 


First  place  ad — an  Ayer  ad  fa 
Peoples  Drug  Stores  also  wop 
last  year  in  the  one-color-and- 
black  category. 

“After  both  sets  of  plates 
were  completed,  a  test  run  of 
the  advertisement  was  made  ii 
the  Boston  Globe  and  the  Sa: 
Francisco  Examiner.  Both  plates 
were  used  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison.  The  results  indi 
cated  that  the  33-screen  did  ths 
job  which  was  expected  and  wa 
far  superior.  I  learned  th* 
whenever  density  is  a  problen. 
the  more  open  you  keep  tb 
screen,  the  better  the  reproduo 
tion.” 

Len  Sirowitz,  art  director  oi 
the  account,  added  that  he  fel: 
he  got  most  out  of  ROP  color  bj 
“preparing  the  ads  as  thougt 
they  were  posters.” 

Ron  Rosenfeld  was  the  prixo 
winning  copywriter.  The  dy 
transfer  print  was  made  by  Did 
Ruttan  and  the  retouching  b' 
Hersh-Mastro.  Provident  Typof 
raphers  set  the  type.” 

Agencies  among  the  runner? 
up  in  the  competition  include 
Cargill,  Wilson  &  Acree,  Int 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  for  an  ad 
the  North  Carolina  Nation! 
Bank;  Campbell-Mithune,  Inc 
for  Northeast  Airlines;  MiCant 
Erickson,  Inc.,  for  National  Bis 
cuit  Co.;  W.  B.  Doner  &  Co.,  fo 
Ohio  Oil  Co.;  Foote  Cone  i 
Belding,  for  Contac,  a  pioduf 
of  Menley  &  James  l  abors 
tories,  Philadelphia;  Langele- 
Stevens  &  Hogan,  for  Conner! 
cut  National  Bank. 
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Robert  H.  Test,  art  director 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

High  Quality 

Nearly  two  hours  were  re¬ 
quired  to  judge  the  agency  en- 


\ 


Slltnois  ^tatc  Journal 


ILLINOIS  STATE  REGISTER 


COLORFUL  CAPITAL  COVERAGE 


SPRINGFIELD  is  the  capital  of  Illinois  and  the  economic  capital  of  an  eleven-county 
market*  in  the  heart  of  the  state.  Two  historic  dailies  — Illinois  State  Journal  and 
Illinois  State  Register  —  provide  commanding  coverage  of  the  entire  trading  area.  And 
both  newspapers  offer  the  added  impact  of  superior  ROP  color  —  black  and  one,  two 
or  three  colors.  Write  for  color  samples. 

•CASS,  CHRISTIAN.  GREENE,  LOGAN,  MACOURiN,  MASON,  MENARD,  MONTGOMERV,  MORGAN,  SANGAMON,  SCOTT  COUNTIES 


IS  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  covering  Springfield.  Illinois  — Northern 
Illinois  —  San  Diego.  California  —  and  Greater  Los  Angeles.  Served 
by  the  Copley  Washington  Bureau  and  The  Copley  News  Service. 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  B  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
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OVER 

Million  Lines 

OF  LOCAL 

COLOR 

in  1961 

(25th  in  U.S. 
among  6-day 
daily  papers) 
in  a 

25,000  City! 

Satlg 


I  B  _  a  r  I  "N  I  "Tk  g  received  unusually  fine  material. 

Boston  1  eamwork  Put ;;;™ 

/^1  1  X  Tfc progressive  proofs.  The 

■  I  BYI  I  lYl  Im  I  mw^  mechanics  of  the  mats  had  been 

X  VrIX  handled  in  an  unusual  way  by 

the  agency’s  engravers.  They 

Teamwork  at  the  Globe.  Many  bugs  have  now  been  ironed  eliminated  some  of  the  dark 

Thoughtful  planning  by  the  out.  New  experiments  and  such  as  blues,  from  the 

agency.  research  continue  unabated.  For  ^  tones  thereby  eliminating 

These  were  two  potent  factors  example,  in  the  engraving  the  possibility  of  muddy  or  dark 
in  the  Winston  Cigarette  ad  department,  men  are  now  experi-  areas  which  mar  reproduction 
which  has  won  for  the  Boston  menting  in  the  processing  of  .  addition,  the  agency  had 
GiohcE&P’stopawardforblack  color.  done  a  fine  job  of  planning.  The 

and  three  color  advertising  in  Every  morning,  throughout  Globe  said  it  was  provided  with 
this  year’s  competition.  the  year  (Saturdays,  Sundays 


GRAND 

ISLAND 


,RDOTY 
'  AURKET 


70.7%  CAM 

in  Local  Color 
First  8  Months  of  *62  i 

ist«u.s.?; 

JULY  im  RETAIL  COLOR 

G.  I.  Independent  .  .  133,490  j 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  1 17,883 
Omaha  World-Herald  103,749 
Fort  Worth 

Star  Telegram  102,789 

Miami  Herald  101,050 

99.4%  City  Coverage 
66.2%  7-County  Trade  Area 

A  STAUFFER  PUBLICATION 

ARTHUR  H.  HAGG  A  ASSOCIATES 
National  Representative 


this  year’s  competition.  the  year  (Saturdays,  Sundays  moaeis.  jarge  suoje^ 

Selected  from  86  entries  in  and  holidays  excluded)  a  color 
the  newspapers  with  more  than  conference  is  held  at  10:30  a  third  of  the  page  and 

250,000  circulation  category,  the  o’clock.  Here,  all  problems  on  well  selected, 

full  page  advertisement  ran  in  production  are  discussed  by  the  registration, 

the  Globe  July  24,  1961.  It  was  heads  of  all  mechanical  depart-  Through  many  conferences  with 
placed  there  by  William  Esty  ments,  under  the  supervision  of  e  co  or  se^ice  a 

Co.  for  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  the  newspaper’s  mechanical  louses, 

Co.  Promoting  Winston’s  “It’s  superintendent.  Attending  are 

w'hat’s  up  front  that  counts”  the  the  business  manager,  art  direc-  P*'^  recommen  e 
ad  depicted  a  closeup  of  a  beam-  tor,  editorial  color  editor,  cies  incorporate  into  their  pro- 
ing  blonde,  Winston  in  hand,  mechanical  department  color  co-  r. 

In  the  background  a  male  com-  ordinator,  and  the  heads  of  the  Specifically  it  has  recom¬ 
panion,  hamper  in  hand,  ciga-  press  and  composing  rooms,  ®  °  agencies  wa  i  g 

rette  in  mouth,  beaches  a  dory  engraving  and  stereotype  depart-  *  jo 

to  join  her  for  a  picnic  on  the  ments,  and  mailing  room.  Color  clients  that  they  provjde 

sand.  Beach,  surf,  sky,  flesh  proofs  are  posted  so  that  all  u’a  ^  ew! 

tones,  hair,  clothing  and  an  concerned  may  check  for  repro-  .  , 

enlarged  package  of  Winston’s  duction.  A  large  blackboard  at  Pl^^ty  of  white  and  color  space, 
are  remarkably  clear  and  fresh,  one  end  of  the  conference  room  ^^cellent  plate  woi  k,  Super- 
W'hen  the  Globe  takes  its  bow  has  the  complete  listing  of  the  P*"®  "^ake-ready  mats, 

at  the  award  ceremony  Sept.  25,  week  for  all  color  advertisement  Nickel  Plated  Plates 

it  can  gush  with  youthful  pride  sizes  and  color  inks  to  be  used. 

color-wise.  For  it  entered  the  ANPA  4-A  Process  Inks  are  the  “When  you  have  these  ingredi- 
field  of  ROP  color  only  four  Globe’s  choice.  Special  color  inks  ents,  the  newspaper  should  have 
years  ago.  That  was  when  it  are  matched  on  request.  rio  trouble  in  reproducing  good 

moved  from  Boston’s  old  news-  All  color  advertising  at  the  copy,”  the  Globe  says, 

paper  row  to  a  new,  ultra-  Globe,  whose  circulation  is  The  Globe  also  has  its  color 
modern  plant  just  south  of  the  approximately  463,000  Sundays,  plates  nickel  plated  to  keep  the 
city,  overlooking  the  changing  more  than  336,000  daily,  is  color  tones  and  screens  from 
Boston  skyline  and  the  waters  scheduled  through  its  Display  breaking  down  because  of  its 
of  Dorchester  Bay.  Desk  by  orders.  Notification  of  large  press  runs. 

COT  »  I  ion  account,  size  and  colors  are  sent  7a  the  retail  advertising  field 

“8CS  n  (lepartnient  heads.  at  the  Globe,  all  sal^men  clear 

One  month  after  moving  into  ^°Py  problems  through  te 

the  new  plant,  the  Globe’s  Hoe  Glass  Mats  art  production  department.  The 

presses  were  printing  ROP  color.  For  national  advertising  copy,  director  wiU  visit  ta® j:us- 
In  the  first  month  (June,  1958)  the  Globe  usually  receives 

the  paper  ran  51  pages  of  color,  “glass”  Super-Bista  or  pre  ^Sine 

Last  year  it  racked  up  a  587  make-ready  mats  or  plates.  In  ^aadling  the  color  ad,  dice  ? 
page  total.  the  case  of  the  nrize  winnine  ad  ®*^®’  color  inks,  etc.  It  on 

During  this  time  all  mechani-  the  Esty  Co ,  provided  “glass’^  Sat^^' 

cal  departments  were  well  mats  or  packless  mats  ®%r!J"classified  advertising, 

trained  in  the  handling  of  color.  Here,  the  Globe  points  out,  it  prepared  by  the  Globe 

I. _  _  _  a  staff.  Comprehensive  color 


of  Dorchester  Bay. 

587  Pages  In  1961 

One  month  after  moving  into 
the  new  plant,  the  Globe’s  Hoe 
presses  were  printing  ROP  color. 


IN  CANADA  —  sell  where  it  counts! 

More  than  two  million  persons  in  Metropolitan  Montreal 
account  for  over  half  the  retail  sales  of  Quebec  Province 
and  enjoy  the  highest  effective  buying  income  in  Canada. 
This  is  why  Metropolitan  Montreal  rates  top  spot  on  your 
Canadian  schedules  and  why  there’s  more  sales  potential 
in  this  steadily-growing,  two-language  market. 

Remember,  The  Star  covers  the  majority  of  Montreal’s 
English  homes  at  the  lowest  milline  rate  of  any  Montreal 
evening  newspaper.  Daily  average  ABC  circulation,  194,460. 

Market  facts  on  request. 


roughs  are  furnished  the  cus¬ 
tomer  and  are  accepted  for  pub¬ 
lication  after  the  customer’s 
O.K.  There  is  a  three-day  dead¬ 
line  previous  to  publication  date 
for  one-color  spot  color  and  a 
seven  day  deadline  prior  to  pub¬ 
lication  date  for  three-color  spot 
color  ads. 


TTIontreal  Star 

Represented  !n  the  United  States  by 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  and  Ormsbee  Inc. 


ui  any  ifiuiiircai  n  i  o.  1  1-k* 

culation,  194,460.  Rutn  Stoehr  Dies 

PlTTsnl'BCH 

_  Ruth  M.  Stoehr,  37,  died  Sept. 

6,  only  a  few  days  after  being 
promoted  to  manager  of  public- 
!s  by  ity  for  H.  J.  Heinz  Compaq- 

msbee  Inc.  She  went  to  work  for  the  food 

- =JI  company  in  1947. 
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Kemp  Immersion  Heated  Remelt  Pots,  both  gas  and  electric,  apply 
heat  to  the  metal  inside  the  pot  .  .  .  cost  less  to  operate,  less  to 
maintain.  You  get  highest  quality  plates,  top  speed  production. 
Best  of  all,  the  Kemp  Remelt  System  is  automatic.  No  more  man¬ 
ual  handling!  Cold  plates  are  melted  in  the  holding  pot.  Molten 
metal  is  pumped  through  heated  pipes  from  the  pot  to  the  casting 
furnace  automatically  on  demand.  And  when  you  heat  with  gas, 
Kemp’s  industrial  carburetor  assures  uyiiform  heat  regardless  of 
gas  supply  or  burner  demand — while  you  save  up  to  40%  on  fuel. 


Find  out  how  Kemp  engineering  know-how  and  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  can  help  improve  your  operation.  Write  today  for  Bulletin 
IE-10  to:  The  C.  M.  Kemp  Manufacturing  Co.,  490  Baltimore- 
Annapolis  Blvd.,  Glen  Burnie,  Maryland. 


It  always  pays 
to  come  to 


KEMP 


O  YE 
JIQ5  AND 
JOURNALS! 

P unching  editors  is  not 
etiquette.  Editors  are 
customers.  They  don’t 
change  copy  at  press 
time  because  they  want 
to.  Late  deuelopments 
sure  happen  often  to 
editors. 

Etiquette  is  what  you 
are  doing  and  saying 
when  customers  are 
looking  and  listening. 
What  you  are  thinking 
is  your  business. 

Good  business  is  print¬ 
ing  the  uery  best  you 
can  for  the  money, 
whether  it’s  newspapers 
or  magazines  or  books 
showing  what  you  can 
get  with  green  stamps. 
The  color  pictures  are 
beautiful.  The  best 
thing  about  printing  in 
Washington,  D,  C*  at 

NATIONAL 

PUBLISHING 

COMPANY 

is  the  people  who  take 
what  you’ue  written 
and  set  the  type  and 
run  it  on  big  web  press¬ 
es  and  mail  you  your 
publications.  We  sure 
try  hard  to  be  perfect. 
Hallelujah  and  so  be  it. 

*  At  301  N  Street,  Northeast, 
Washington  2,  D.C.  Telephone 
Area  code  202  DEcatur  2*4014 


Eberle  ‘Revitalizes’ 
ROP  on  Miami  News 


By  Don  Stewart, 

Miami  News  Promotion  Department 


The  Miami  News  received  the 
ROP  Color  Award  for  black  and 
one  color.  It  was  chosen  from 
164  entries  among  the  total  of 
2,200  submitted  by  newspapers 
over  100,000  circulation. 


The  Miami  News  was  the  first 
Florida  newspaper  to  run  full 
color  and  ROP  color  has  been 
reproduced  in  the  News  for  over 
20  years. 

Interest  in  color  has  been 
revitalized  during  the  past  10 
years,  largely  due  to  J.  J.  Eberle 
who  became  production  manager 
of  the  News  in  January  1952. 
Mr.  Eberle,  who  is  also  chairman 
of  the  color  committee,  a  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  mechanical 
committee  of  the  ANPA,  created 
and  developed  this  interest  to 
the  excellent  quality  which  the 
News  is  producing  at  the  present 
time. 

During  the  past  years  Miami 
News  color  reproduction  has 
received  some  outstanding  recog¬ 


nition,  such  as  in  1953 — 1st  Prize 
for  Best  Color  Real  Estate  Sec¬ 
tion,  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Editors;  1956 — 1st 
Prize  Best  Color  Section, 
National  Association  of  Home 
Builders;  1960 — 1st  Prize  for 
Full  Color  Editorial,  SNPA  plus 
Sweepstakes  Award  (Best  of 
Show)  SNPA;  1961 — Ist  Prize 
for  Full  Color  Editorial,  SNPA, 
and  award  by  Newspaper  Adv. 
Executive  Assoc,  for  Color 
Advertisement.  Also  during 
those  years  we  received  2nd 
place  and  Honorable  Mention 
awards  from  the  associations. 


Steps  to  Follow 


Bahamas  Development  Board  ad, 
by  Grant  Advertising  Agency... 
the  winner  for  one  color  and 
black. 


Mr.  Eberle  commented: 
“Extra  care  in  details  and 
rigidly  following  the  steps  out¬ 
lined  by  the  color  committee 


‘For  black  and  one  color  ads, 
particularly  requiring  off-shade 
spot  color  inks,  we  use  the  ink 


(ANPA),  constant  attention  by  blending  system  with  the  ANPA- 


top  personnel,  constant  study 
and  improvement  of  methods 
and  a  genuine  interest  in  repro¬ 
ducing  good  color  has  brought 
these  prize-winning  results. 


TAKE  A  FLING 


at  COLOR  in 


ALTOONA... 


It's  money  in  the 
bonnie,  bonnie  bank! 


If  you’ve  already  discovered  the  selling 
power  of  newspaper  color,  Altoona's 
the  ideal  market  to  test  your  new  color 
campaign.  The  ALTOONA  MIRROR 
offers  dominant  coverage  of  a  superior  test 
market,  plus  the  craftsmanship  gained  in 
30  years  of  color  printing  experience. 

The  proof  is  in  the  linage  figures. 


30  YEARS 
OF  COLOR 
PRINTING 
KNOWHOW 


Hltoona  51Rirror 


Altoona  Pennsylvania's  Only  Daily  Newspaper 
Richard  E.  Beeler,  Adv.  Mgr. 


CIRCULATION 
34,601  (ABC) 


AAAA  13  recommended  color 
inks.  This  will  economically  pro¬ 
duce  practically  any  color  when 
properly  used. 

“See  that  the  proper  formulas, 
which  should  be  supplied  by  the 
advertiser,  are  being  used  and  | 
that  the  blending  is  done  accu¬ 
rately  and  carefully.  We  use 
Huber  black  ink  and  Sinclair- 
Carroll  color  inks.  Our  presses 
are  the  Hoe  Color  Convertible 
type. 

“Choose  your  color  copy  with 
extreme  care.  Make  the  finest 
engravings  from  this  copy.  Use 
the  best  materials  and  machines 
to  produce  the  stereotype  plates. 
Carefully  select  your  ink  and 
apply  it  to  the  finest  newsprint 
with  the  best  equipment  and 
you’ll  have  successful  color 
reproduction. 

“Be  sure  your  register  is 
right.  If  register  is  poor  your 
result  is  next  to  nothing.  The 
News  has  installed  special  regis¬ 
tering  devices.  Presses  are 
equipped  with  Hurleton  Elec-  i 
tronic  Register  Controls.” 

Pressroom  Superintendent 
Ted  Norcross,  who  has  been  with 
the  News  for  the  past  37  years 
(foreman  for  12)  has  the  com¬ 
plete  cooperation  of  his  staff. 
Able  personnel,  with  an  interest 
and  desire  to  do  a  good  job, 
properly  trained  and  who  know 
what  they’re  doing,  under  the 
right  leadership  to  see  that  they 
do  it,  and  proper  equipment,  are 
among  the  most  important  fac* 
tors  in  reproducing  prize¬ 
winning  color. 

The  ad  for  which  the  News 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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New  Nielsen  Media  Study  Reports 
American  Weekly  Has  Increased  its  Reach 
to  29%  Above  Circulation 

. . .  The  only  Sunday  Supplement  studied  to  show  an  increase 


A  year  ago  the  Nielsen  Media  Study  created  a  stir 
in  media  circles  with  the  finding  that  one  of  the  three 
Sunday  Supplements  studied  was  read  in  many  more 
homes  per  100  copies  than  the  other  two. 


The  new  Nielsen  Report,  reaffirms  and  reinforces 
that  finding,  crediting  American  Weekly  with  an 
INCREASE  IN  HOMES  in  which  it  is  read  by  one  or 
more  adults  from  122  to  129  homes  per  100  copies. 


Here  are  the  facts: 

1 

1961-62 

I960  1 

1  ADULT  HOMES 

The  American  Weekly . 

...  129 

122  1 

Supplement  B . 

...  106 

107  1 

1  100  COPIES* 

Supplement  C . 

...  103 

106  i 

_ 

Why  this  extended  reach  .  .  .  substan¬ 
tially  ahead  of  the  other  two  syndicated 
Supplements  studied? 

The  reason,  a  vigorous,  vital  edi¬ 
torial  policy  . . .  keyed  to  family  wants 
and  needs . . .  informative  and  interest¬ 
ing  . . .  presented  by  recognized  artists 
and  writers  .  .  .  and  enhanced  by  The 
American  Weekly’s  liberal  use  of  full 


color  illustration  and  photography. 

That  is  the  editorial  approach  that 
gets  The  American  Weekly  talked 
about,  commented  upon  and  read  in 
29%  more  homes  than  circulation — 
29  %  plus  readership  now  concentrated 
in  “9  markets  of  decision,”  the  areas 
accounting  for  1  out  of  every  4  dollars 
spent  at  retail  in  America  today. 


Ask  your  American  Weekly  repre¬ 
sentative  to  show  you  the  brochure 
“Highlights  from  the  Nielsen  Media 
Service  1961-62  Report  on  the  Sunday 
Supplement  field”,  and  how  these  new 
facts  can  help  you  extend  the  dollar 
value  of  your  advertising  budget. 

'Data  eopyrighled  1961  and  196t  by 

A.C.  NUUen  Company  and  reprinted  with  permiuion 


"American  Wfeeldy 


DISTRIBUTED  IN  THE  9  MARKETS  OF  DECISION 

THE  HEARST  Albany  Timas-Union  •  Albany  Knickarbockar  Naws  •  Baltimora  Naws-Post  and  Sunday  Amarican  •  Boston  Racord-Amarican  and 
Sunday  Advartisar  •  Los  Angalas  Harald-Examinar  •  Naw  York  Journal-Amarican  •  Naw  York  Mirror  •  San  Antonio  Light  •  San 
NEWSPAPERS  Francisco  Examiner  •  San  Francisco  Naws  Call  Bullatin  •  Saattia  Post  Intalligancar  •  Tha  Amarican  Waekly  •  Puck — Tha  Comic  Waakly 


r 


f 


No  matter  how  you  say  it,  full  color 
does  an  effective  job  for  you  in  Port¬ 
land,  Maine — the  No.  1  market  north 


of  Boston. 


Skilled  craftsmen  assure  you  of  coloi' 
full  reproduction  when  you  use  full 
color  in  the  colorful  Portland  news¬ 


papers. 


Miami  News 

(Continued  from  page  24) 

won  recogrnition  by  Editor  & 
Publisher  was  prepared  by  the 
Grant  Advertising  Agency  for 
the  Bahamas  Development 
Board.  It  reached  us  with  2 
baked  mats  and  a  proof.  As  it’s 
a  local  branch  the  material  is 
either  delivered  or  picked  up  and 
we  have  no  shipping  problems. 

This  was  a  national  ad  on  a 
continuing  schedule  so  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine  the  exact 
results  from  this  particular  ad. 
However,  this  year  Nassau  had 
the  greatest  number  of  tourists 
i  they’ve  ever  had.  Results  were 
I  so  effective  that  the  client  has 
continued  to  run  at  least  two 
color  ads  per  month. 

Selling  ROP  Ads 

News  General  Advertising 
Manager  Carl  Harold  states 
that,  “The  News  concentrates 
on  a  constant  and  aggressive 
:  sale  of  color  to  advertisers.  It’s 
j  sold  on  the  basis  of  its  ability 
I  to  get  attention  and  its  tremen¬ 
dous  impact  on  the  reader. 

1  Advertisers  are  well  aware  of 
I  the  superiority  of  Miami  News 
color  and  take  full  advantage 
I  of  it.  They  realize  that  an  ad  in 
!  color — anywhere  from  400-1,000 
lines  will  have  the  effect  of  a 
full  page  in  black  and  white. 

“Advertisers  are  informed  of 
the  increasing  use  and  success 
of  color  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  throughout  the  nation  and 
shown  that  its  dramatic  and 
spectacular  appeal  far  out 
reaches  radio  or  tv  advertising. 
It  has  the  added  value  that  it  is 
read  and  kept  rather  than  being 
just  a  one  shot  exposure. 

“In  our  discussion  we  name 
the  various  advertisers  who  are 
using  color  advantageously.  We 
show  a  prospective  advertiser  a 
color  ad,  regardless  of  size,  and 
point  out  how  this  ad  stands  out 
on  the  page  or  on  the  facing 


pages.  If  it  is  a  small  advertiser 
with  a  limited  budget  we  sell  him 
on  color  so  that  his  ad  will 
receive  the  greatest  amount  of 
readership. 

“Local  distributors  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  use  color  in  order  to 
merchandise  it.  They  continually 
request  additional  copies  to  be 
us^  as  displays,  in  stores,  as 
mailing  pieces  or  to  otherwise 
call  attention  to  their  product." 

Color  ‘house’  ads,  success 
stories,  result  ads,  color  bro¬ 
chures,  reprints,  slick  proofs 
and  other  merchandising  mate¬ 
rials  are  also  effectively  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  News. 

• 

4-Way  Product  Push 
In  All  Florida  Week 

Four  different  producers  of 
picnic-type  products  have  joined 
together  in  a  unique  promotion¬ 
advertising  tie-in  to  push  the 
sale  of  their  different  products 
and  the  theme  “holidays  are 
picnic  days”  throughout  the 
state  of  Florida. 

The  four  companies,  Gordon’s 
Potato  Chips,  Merita  Rolls, 
Oscar  Mayer  Wieners  and 
Pepsi-Cola  (Teem)  have  com¬ 
bined  in  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  All  Florida  Week 
and  TV  magazine  to  promote  a 
series  of  holidays  as  picnic  days 
in  Florida. 

The  tie-in  includes  a  series 
of  four  full-page  ads  in  the 
All  Florida  magazine  and  TV 
Week  each  tied-in  with  a  holi¬ 
day.  The  ad-promotion  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  supplemented 
with  a  full-scale  merchandising 
push  by  All  Florida  Week  in  the 
more  than  20  Florida  market 
areas  covered  by  the  magazine. 

• 

Retail  Ad  Seminar 

A  10-weck  seminar  in  retail 
advertising,  aimed  at  showing 
retailers  how  advertising  can  be 
made  to  pay,  will  be  conducted 
starting  Sept.  19  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toledo. 


DECIDED  AND  UNDECIDED — Julian  M.  Archer,  vicepresident  and 
director  of  art,  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.;  Russell  Hillyer,  director  ol 
sales  promotion,  G.  M.  Basford  Co.;  and  Robert  Pliskin,  vicepresident 
and  director  of  art,  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  view  ROP  color  ads. 
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Represented  by 
The  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency,  Inc. 


Award  Winning  Color  is  Standard 
...  in  the  Pontiac  Press! 


The  Pontiac  Press  shares  the  spotlight  as  the  printer  of  the  Top  Award  winning  ad  in 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  contest  for  “Creative  Use  of  Color  in  Retail  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing.”  The  award  was  presented  to  a  Hughes-Hatcher-Suffrin  color  advertisement  and 
pardon  the  boast  hut  it  was  a  dandy.  Naturally  we're  proud  of  this  award  and  happy  to 
provide  advertisers  like  Hughes-Hatcher-Suffrin  with  the  finest  equipment, 'know-how 
and  creativity  available. 

The  Pontiac,  Michigan,  market  is  growing  rapidly  and  the  Press  covers  it  like  a  blanket. 
And  why  not!  Its  62,000  circulation  reaches  76%  of  the  area  households.  1)0%  of  these 
people  read  no  other  newspaper.  That's  real  coverage,  all  wrapped-up  and  ready  to  do 
the  sweetest  selling  job  in  Michigan.  Top-flight  retailers  like  J.  L.  Hudson,  Hughes- 
Hatcher-Suffrin,  Montgomery  Ward,  Sears  Roebuck,  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Kroger  and 
dozens  of  others  get  their  sales  message  across  to  the  people  who  count . . .  everyday,  in 
our  award  winning  way!  Check  with  your  Pontiac  Press  representative  and  get  the 
whole  story. 


THE  PONTIAC  PRESS 

Pontiac,  Mich.  — Circulation  61,409  — ABt^  Statriiicnt,  March  31,  1962 
Repn'senlvd  hy  Sru  spiiper  Marketing  Associates 

Scolaro,  Meeker  ami  Scott  Division  Doyle  and  Hawley  Division 

New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Detroit  Los  Angeles  and  .San  Francisco 


The  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle  won  the  top  award  in 

I 

Editor  &  Publisher's  1961-1962  color  competition  for 
reproduction  of  full-color  R.O.P.  advertising  by 

I 

newspapers  of  100,000  to  250,000  circulation. 
There  were  636  entries  in  this  circulation  classification. 


i 


CU0<Z/!u6 


M  any  honors  have  been  conferred  upon  the  Spokane  daily  newspapers  for  the 
excellence  of  color  printing— both  advertising  and  editorial  color. 

T  his  year,  Spokane  won  Editor  &  Publisher’s  first  place  award  for  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  full-color  R.O.P.  advertising  by  newspapers  of  1(K),()()()  to  250, (XX)  cir¬ 
culation. 

I  n  1957,  Spokane  was  honored  with  Editor  &  Publisher’s  top  award  for  the  re¬ 
production  of  one-color  and  black  R.O.P.  advertising  by  newspapers  in  their  cir¬ 
culation  bracket. 


F  irst  place  in  the  “News  Pictures  of  the  Year”  competition  for  editorial  R.O.P. 
full  color,  sponsored  by  the  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism,  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Britannica  and  the  National  Press  Photographers  Association,  went  to  Spo¬ 
kane  in  1958. 

First  honorable  mention  (second  place)  in  the  “News  Pictures  of  the  Year” 
competition  also  was  won  by  Spokane  last  year. 

A  nd,  of  course,  when  color  looks  best  ...  it  .sells  best!  In  Spokane’s  daily 
newspapers  — The  Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle  — sales-win- 
ning  color  is  available  every  day  of  the  week. 


C  olor  excellence,  plus  outstanding  coverage  of  the  billion-dollar  Spokane  Mar¬ 
ket,  make  this  newspaper-buy  a  must  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


The  Spokesman-Review 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 


AdvertisinK  Heprrsentafives:  Cresmfr,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee.  Inc.  Sunday  Spokrsinan-Hrview  carrict  Metro  Sunday  comic*  and  This  Week  inaKazine. 
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NO  MINIMUM 
SPACE  BUT  AT 
MINIMUM  PRICE 

Black  &  1  Color  $75'. 
Block  &  2  Colors  $135. 

Both  Prices  Plus  Linage 
^Local  Sl  National  21c  Per  Line 

Asbury  Park  Press 

ASBURY  PARK,  N.J. 
Daily  and  Sunday  37,565  ABC 


ROP  Newspaper  Color 
With  Magazine  Flair 


Sealtest’s  Egg  Nog  never  They  decided  to  photograph 
looked  more  appetizing  —  or  the  ad  in  blue  and  black  be- 
more  elegant  —  than  it  did  last  cause,  according  to  Mr.  Buckley, 
Easter  in  the  Philadelphia  In-  “Blue  wouldn’t  be  tied  to  one 
quirer.  The  creamy  egg  nog  season,  it  was  cool,  and  had  a 
spilling  from  a  glass  dipper  into  nice  color  connotation  to  eve- 
a  blue  and  white  china  mug,  the  ning,  a  time  when  people  drink 
blue  and  white  bowl  in  the  back-  egg  nog.” 

ground,  the  simple  and  tasteful  Mr.  Buckley  and  Mr.  Farrell 
introduction  of  the  client’s  prod-  then  arranged  to  have  all  the 
uct  carton,  all  added  to  the  props  used  in  the  ad  compost'd 
polished  harmony  of  Sealtest’s  of  blue,  black,  gray  and  white 
two-color  ad.  N.  W.  Ayer’s  art  elements.  A  four-color  transpar- 
director  for  this  unusual  ad  was  ency  was  taken  and  a  two-color 
Gerald  Buckley;  copywriter,  dye  transfer  (blue,  black)  was 
Maureen  Riordan;  head  art  made  from  it.  The  egg  nog, 
buyer,  Frank  Farrell.  naturally  yellow,  was  printed  as 

black  and  white.  The  result  was 
‘Cool  Blue  ^  high  quality  two-color  job.  The 

The  ad,  which  had  run  previ-  engraver’s  efforts  produced  ex- 
ously  in  December  with  Christ-  cellent  fidelity  to  the  art  work, 
mas  copy,  was  designed  to  pro-  was  the  first  time  the  tech- 
vide  the  flair  and  glamour  of  “ifiue  had  been  used  for  Seal- 
magazine  advertising  to  news-  test,  and  they  wei’e  greatly 
papers.  One  goal  was  to  produce  pleased  with  its  effect, 
an  ad  that  used  two  colors  but  During  the  Christmas  season 
had  the  impact  of  four.  Mr.  the  ad  appeared  in  10  newspa- 
Buckley  and  Mr.  Farrell  studied  pers  in  color,  and  in  15  addi- 
the  problem,  then  enlisted  Group  tional  papers  in  a  black  and 
Four,  a  well  knoivm  photogra-  white  version.  At  Easter  time 
pher  in  New  York,  to  do  some  the  ad  appeared  only  in  the  In¬ 
special  staging  for  them.  quirer.  It  won  the  E&P  Award 


DIFFICULT  CHOICE  is  being  made  by  ROP  Color  judges:  Richard 
W.  Johnson,  art  director,  Lambert  &  Feasley,  Inc.;  and  John  J.  Flana¬ 
gan,  vicepresident  and  production  manager,  William  Esty  Co.,  Inc. 


in  the  over  250,000  circulation  newspapers  in  which  ROP  ads 
class.  are  to  be  run  including  guide 

proofs  for  the  publications  to 

Lnliniited  Possibilities  match  and  instructions  for 

Mr.  Buckley  believes  ROP  standard  or  match^  ink.s.  A 
color  has  unlimited  possibilities,  notice  sent  with  the  instructions 
“ROP  is  bound  to  improve  as  advises  the  publication  to  con- 
long  as  the  people  who  create  tact  the  agency  before  running 
the  advertising  reach  out  for  the  ad  if  they  anticipate  diffi- 
new  and  imaginative  uses  of  culty  matching  the  colors,  or  if 
this  technique,”  he  said.  “This  they  have  any  trouble  with  the 
then  gives  the  newspapers  the  reproduction  material, 
opportunity  to  go  all  out  to  After  the  publication  has  run 
reproduce  faithfully  the  finished  the  ad,  the  Reproduction  Review 
artwork.  Board  takes  over.  They  examine 

“One  way  newspaper  adver-  every  Ayer-produced  ad  and 
tising  might  be  improved  would  evaluate  it  against  a  progres- 
be  to  use  photos  with  a  maga-  sive  proof  on  a  paper  stock 
zine  flair  to  give  newspaper  ad-  similar  to  that  used  by  the 
vertising  some  glamour.”  publication. 

Mr.  Farrell  agreed.  “There  In  most  cases,  ads  which  dis- 
are  problems  involved  with  this  play  a  high  degree  of  contrast 
technique,”  he  said,  “but  the  im-  reproduce  best  on  newsprint, 
pact,  prestige,  and  quality  it  the  agency  believes.  Occasion- 
provides  are  more  important,  ally,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Handled  properly  a  good  job  startling  and  appealing  Sealtest 
can  be  achieved.”  Egg  Nog  ad,  careful  attention 

produce  an  effect  which 
Ayer  Likes  KOP  differs  from  the  usual  ad  and 

Ayer  is  making  increased  use  makes  a  fresh  and  favorable 
of  ROP  color  year  after  year,  impression. 


I  ^  A  ^  b  V  John  &  Adams,  Inc.,  Bloomfield 

I  I  I  I  *  Hills,  Mich.,  as  an  account  ex- 

I  I  p  I  I  ecutive  on  the  Standard  Oil 

Company  (Indiana)  and  Ameri- 
can  Oil  Company,  Chicago,  ac- 
counts,  according  to  Fred  J- 
Hatch,  senior  vicepresident  of 
the  agency. 

1 7/,^  ‘j  r<U  Ericksen’s  major  respon- 

sibilities  at  B&W  have  been  the 
administration  and  supervision 
of  its  multi-million-dollar  broad- 
MWHWWrililMB  cast  activities.  In  his  new  posi- 
tion  at  MJ&A,  he  will  super- 
||piH|H||H  vise  all  advertising  activities  of 

tl  ■MN*  ■iTSCvV  company  accounts  han- 

MMhim  died  by  the  agency. 

Previous  to  B&W.  Mr.  Erick- 
sen  was  with  BBDO. 
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'1st  six  months,  1962  ...  in  the  Evening  and  Sunday  Field 

ECONOMICAL  COMBINATION  RATES 


Saturation  Circulation  Coverace  of  610,615 


MORNING  and  THE  CITIZEN-JOURNAL 

Represented  Nationally  by: 

Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 


Florida  and  Caribbean  Area 
HAL.  HERMAN  ASSOCIATES  INC. 


The  Globe  takes  two  —  in  the  1961-62  E  &  P  Color  Awards  Competition 
The  Boston  Globe  comes  off  a  double-winner  over  eighty-six  entries  in  the 
250,000  and  over  category.  E  &  P  judges  honor  The  Globe  with  the  POP  Color 
Award  and  the  Award  for  Creative  Use  of  Newspaper  Color.  What  could  be 
stronger  evidence  that  The  Globe  is  Boston’s  iVdtiYtl 

prime  medium  for  effective  color  advertising. 


ARK 


Black  and  White  Ad 
Gets  Tint  and  Prize 


manager.  gerang  xoge.nerwi.n  .ne  euunwy  ...  Boat  Show.  Furthermore,  John-  confuse  the  reader.” 

a  de\er  art  dilator,  gave  a  in  py.  succesfully  used  color  (2)  When  selecting  color,  take 

.vtntn^llv  An  Idea  in  ad  schedules  in  previous  the  “non-whiteness”  of  news- 

inr  .11  r-  •  V,  +  fv,  years.  print  into  consideration, 

their  newspaper  an  ROP  color  Mr.  Cunmngham  got  together  Amberlith,  a  product  made  by  (3)  Use  large  illustrations. 

a\ra^  this  year.  with  Thomas  Schroeder,  New^-  ulano  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  is  a  Don’t  be  mincing  in  the  use  of 

The  WauAe^on  Neios-Su^  a  Sun  art  director  to  work  out  the  transparent  laminated  film  color, 

pioneer  m  ROP  color  advertis-  idea.  Mr  Schroeder  suggested  ^hich  normally  serx^es  as  a 

ing,  won  the  Editor  &  Pub-  the  use  of  a  tinted  background,  color  separation  medium.  For  Use  heavy  tones 

^HEB  annual  com^tition  in  framing  the  dominant  illustra-  the  Johnson  Motors  ad  it  was  °narin^?v  S'  remember^  sS 

just  that  way.  The  News-Sun  s  tion  of  a  Johnson  Motor  m  the  used  as  a  fast  method  of  ere-  orpas  don’t  necessarily 

w^ing  entiy  was  a  one  color  foreground.  Specifically  Mr.  ating  a  cut-out  tint  block.  The  tri^rt^  a  mL^  eSt?!e 

and  black  ad  for  Johnson  Mo-  Schroeder  recommended  Amber-  Amberlith  sheet  was  laid  over  ^  more  effects  e 

tors,  placed  by  J.  Walter  Hth  sheets.  As  a  bonus.  Amber-  the  black  and  white  proof.  The 

Thompson  Company.  It  was  Hth  is  colored  orange,  j'ust  the  Amberlith  covering  the  domi-  How  does  the  News-Sun  han- 
headlined  “Thoroughbred.”  color  wanted.  nant  illustration  of  the  Johnson  prize-winning  color? 

As  a  black  and  white  ad  only.  Armed  with  an  idea  and  the  Motor  was  cut  out  and  removed,  “Color  quality  starts  with  the 
“Thoroughbred”  was  run  in  Cleans  to  carry  it  out,  Mr.  Cun-  leaving  the  background  tinted  quality  of  the  mats  or  engrav- 
many  newspapers  as  part  of  the  ningham  went  to  Johnson  Mo-  amber.  From  the  cut-out  Am-  ings  we  received,”  according  to 
Johnson  Motors  regular  spring  ^Qj.g  a  new  layout  of  the  berlith  an  engraving  was  made  Earl  Swinney,  News-Sun  pro¬ 
newspaper  schedule.  black  and  white  ad  with  the  in  the  News-Sun  engraving  de-  duction  manager. 

Johnson  Motors’  plant  and  amber  overlay.  Johnson  liked  partment.  A  full  page  was  then  “Plates  must  be  of  sufficient 
headquarters,  it  so  happens,  is  the  idea  imm^iately  and  auth-  rolled  and  cast  in  the  normal  depth  to  insure  good  reproduc- 
locat^  in  Waukegan  only  a  few  orized  its  use  in  the  Waukegan  way  on  the  News-Sun’s  pony  tion  and  plates  must  be  in 
blocks  from  the  News  -  Sun  News-Sun  —  the  only  paper  in  Autoplate.  Finally  the  color  and  proper  registration.”  Any  mate- 
plant.  the  1962  Johnson  spring  sched-  black  and  white  plates  were  rial  received  from  either  within 

When  the  Johnson  ad  sched-  ule  to  run  the  ad  in  color.  placed  on  the  press.  or  outside  of  the  plant,  accord- 

ule  was  received  by  the  News-  Mr.  Cunningham  had  had  an  i  Swinney,  should  be 

Sun,  national  ad  manager.  Cal  indication  that  the  idea  would  checked  for  proper  registration. 

Cunningham,  had  an  idea,  “Run  be  acceptable  to  Johnson.  In  Simplicity  and  effectiveness  I*'  the  case  of  line  work  simple 

the  ad  with  a  color  background  1953  Johnson  Motors  used  of  the  Johnson  Motors  ad  can  (Continued  on  page  34) 


Award  Winning  Color  Reproduction  Insures  Maximum  Impact 

The  Shreveport  Times  and  Shreveport  Journal  are  consistent  winners  in  ROP  color 
competitions.  (Including  a  first  place  Editor  4  Publisher  Color  Award  in  1958.) 
Now  ....  the  BEST  becomes  BETTER!  On  August  12,  1962,  The  Journal  4  Times  i 
occupied  a  new  multi-million  dollar  Newspaper  Plant  equipped  with  an  8  unit  i 
Goss  Mark  1  Press  with  five  Color  Half  Decks,  the  latest  model  Goss  Plate  ■ 
Perfector  and  a  Color  Register  Tension  Miller.  This  'last  word'  in  color  print-  M 
ing  equipment  insures  the  advertiser  the  finest,  award  winning  reproduction.  M 
Include  Shreveport,  the  nation's  eighty-  seventh  ranked  Metropolitan  m 
Area  Market,*  in  your  next  color  schedule!  m 


Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  June  10,  1962 

Circulation:  M  t  E  132, «I2  Morning  S5,777 

Sunday  .  110,402  Evoning  47,205 

ABC  Audit  Report-Dec.  31,  1961 

\  Check  with  the  Bronhom  mon 


Newspaper  Production  Co., 
Aeont  for- 


^  ilourtuil 
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FIRST  PRIZE:  Editor  &  Publisher  R.O.P.  Color 
Award  for  one  color  and  black  ...  in  newspapers 
over  250,000  circulation. 

Advertiser:  Sealtest  Foods 
Agency:  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 


'•••••■••••■•••■■■■■•■■■■■■■■■■■a 
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■^B.JLB  I 


Sfip  f  ftilaJidpliia  ^Inquirer 


COLOR  CONTROL  is  a  maHer  of  pushing  buttons  in  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  plant  where  Carl  Shafer,  press  roonf  superintendent, 
is  seen  making  adjustments  for  changes  in  ink  film.  He  is  working  at 
the  Master  Colortrol  console,  an  electro-mechanical  system  engineered 
by  the  Goss  Company  to  operate  with  the  Tribune's  Headliner  presses. 
Says  Shafer:  "This  permits  us  to  get  much  better  inked  copies  right  at 
the  beginning  of  a  color  run." 


Tinted  Ad 

{Continued  from  page  32) 


measurement  with  the  rule  will 
determine  accuracy  of  the 
plates.  In  the  case  of  screened 
material,  proofs  must  be  pulled. 
If  the  plate  is  out  of  registra¬ 
tion  the  advertiser  is  notified 
and  new  plates  made. 

In  stereotyping,  Swinney  ex¬ 
plained,  the  position  of  the  cast 
or  engraving  must  be  checked 
with  a  plastic  or  acetate  over¬ 
lay  to  find  out  if  subject  has 
slipped  or  “creeped”  during 
molding.  If  so,  mats  must  be 
re-rolled  imtil  registration  is  ac¬ 
curate. 

Stereotypers  at  the  News-Sun 
plant  when  molding  color  mats 
are  careful  to  take  mats  out  of 
the  center  of  a  newly  opened 
package.  Moisture  is  more  even 
in  the  center  of  the  package  and 
therefore  more  uniform  shrink¬ 
age  is  obtained. 

“Uniformity  of  shrinkage  of 
the  mats  is  the  most  important 
step  taken  within  the  newspa¬ 
per  plant  to  assure  good  color 
reproduction,”  Swinney  main¬ 
tains. 

One  Cast  Killed 

Color  mats  furthermore 
should  be  shrunk  in  the  same 
Sta-Hi  while  being  processed 
because  heat  and  vacuum  in  dif¬ 


ferent  Sta-Hi’s  are  not  uniform. 

At  the  News-Sun  two  casts  of 
each  color  plate  are  made  and 
killed  before  the  third  is  cast 
and  used.  Why?  Experience  has 
shown  moisture  is  not  always 
completely  removed  from  the 
mats  even  after  coming  out  of 
the  Sta-Hi.  After  two  initial 
casts  are  made,  there  should  be 
no  more  shrinkage.  If  the  two 
casts  are  not  first  made,  the 
News-Sun  has  found  that  as 
much  as  1/16"  shrinkage  in  the 
full  page  mat  can  occur. 

Proper  trimming  of  color 
mats  is  also  important.  Mats 
that  are  not  square  will  go  into 
the  casting  box  cocked  and  be 
off  registration.  Otherwise 
plates  have  to  be  twisted  on  the 
press  to  obtain  registration,  a 
time-consuming  process. 

The  News-Sun  prints  on  a 
Goss  Anti-Friction  5  unit  press 
with  two  folders,  balloon  form¬ 
ers,  bays,  color  cylinder,  end 
fed  wth  hand  pasters. 

The  pressroom  is  supervised 
by  Edward  Toll,  press  foreman. 
Toll  entered  the  printing  trade 
in  1944  as  an  apprentice  with 
the  New’s-Sun  and  rose  through 
the  ranks  to  his  present  posi¬ 
tion. 

In  the  pressroom,  the  News- 
Sun  is  careful  to  w'ash  all 
rollers  and  clean  all  color  foun¬ 
tains  thoroughly.  Impression 
cylinders  must  be  checked  to  in¬ 
sure  sharp  color.  Make  sure 


roller  settings,  too  are  right. 

Color  should  be  run  on  a  sec¬ 
ond  impression  page  whenever 
possible.  Also,  the  newspaper 
must  avoid  backing  up  a  color 
ad  with  a  heavy  black  ad  to 
avoid  strike-through.  As  for 
kinds  of  mats  for  color,  Swinney 
expressed  a  particular  prefer¬ 
ence  for  Bista  mats.  These  are 
pre-baked  and  can  be  put  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  casting  box  with¬ 
out  the  vmcertainties  of  uneven 
shrinkage. 

Swinney  has  one  suggestion 
for  agency  production  people. 
“Do  not  specify  brands  of  ink. 
All  newspapers  are  used  to 
using  their  own  brands  of  ink 
and  know  how  to  work  with 
them.  Recommend  shades  of 
ink,  of  course,  but  let  the  news¬ 
paper  determine  the  brand.” 

■The  News-Sun  uses  IPI  color 
inks  almost  exclusively  with 
some  small  usage  of  Morrill  and 
Sinclair  Carroll.  For  black,  the 
News-Sun  chooses  Huber  and 
IPI  ink. 

Swinney  also  suggested  that 
I  agencies  watch  for  color  blind¬ 
ness.  At  the  newspaper  the 
blending  of  inks  calls  for  the 
very  sharpest  color  perception. 
• 

Commer  Opens  Agency 
j  Dick  Commer,  formerly  in 
1  the  advertising  department  of 
Newsday,  has  established  Dick 
Commer  Advertising,  Rockville 
Centre,  N.  Y. 


PR  Service  Caters 
To  Small  Firms 

PR  Assignments  Unlimited,  a 
public  relations  concept  devel¬ 
oped  specifically  to  aid  small  to 
medium  size  manufacturing  and 
service  companies,  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  as  a  subsidiary  of  Rob¬ 
ert  K.  Otterbourg  &  Co.,  New 
York  public  relations  agency. 

PR  Assignments  Unlimited 
was  organized  to  permit  small 
companies  in  nearly  every  in¬ 
dustry  to  employ  professional 
public  relations  services  and  ad¬ 
vice  on  an  individual  project 
basis.  It  is  geared  to  those  com¬ 
panies  who  neither  realistically 
need  continual  public  relations 
services  nor  want  to  get  “mar¬ 
ried”  to  long-term  contracts. 

• 

Summer  Trainees 
Given  Scholarships 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Poynter  Fund  scholarships 
worth  $9,000  have  been  awarded 
to  nine  college  students  and  one 
mechanical  department  employe 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  and 
Evening  Independent. 

Eight  of  the  students  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  1962  sununer 
trainee  program  of  the  two 
newspapers.  One,  Garry  Blanch¬ 
ard,  is  a  staff  reporter  on  edu¬ 
cational  leave.  The  tenth,  Fred¬ 
erick  McCann,  is  a  printer  who 
will  study  electrical  engineering. 


A  PEACOCK 

couldn't  be  prouder! 


E> 

PUBLISHING  DAYS 


our  ultra-modern  plant  turns  out  ROP  COLOR.  53,970 
homes  in  our  Levittown-Bristol  (Pa.),  Burlington  County 
(N.J.)  Twin  Market  area  are  impressed  .  .  .  motivated  to 
buy!  Join  our  ever-increasing  number  of  ROP  COLOR 
advertisers  whose  wise  decisions  have  “colored-up"  their 
sales  in  this  blue-chip  market.  Get  the  rosy-red  story 
today. 

The  Levittown  Times 
Bristol  Daily  Courier 
Burlington  County  Times 


S.  W.  CALKINS,  CO-PUB. 


M.  C.  HOTCHKISS,  CO-PUB. 


National  Representatives 
BOTTINELLI-KIMBALL,  INC. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  22,  1962 
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O  REVERSE  FOR  ROP  COLOR 


Color  conversion  on  a  Hoe  Colormatic*  requires  little  more  time  than  it  takes  to  read  this  brief  message.  One  tool,  one  adjust¬ 
ment  reverses  cylinder  rotation.  Ink  change  is  accomplished  through  quick-connect  coupling  of  individual  color  ink  container 
and  the  twist  of  a  valve  knob.  Wash-up  is  handled  simply.  All  in  a  matter  of  seconds.  The  time  factor— while  important— is  more 
significant  as  an  indication  of  the  planned  simplicity  characteristic  of  every  feature  of  the  Hoe  H 
Colormatic.  It  is  through  such  planning  that  Hoe  builds  a  bit  of  tomorrow  into  today's  equipment.  ■  H  HbI 

Look  to  Hoe  for  progress  in  printing.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138th  Street,  New  York  54,  N.  Y.  B  B  Bh 


Printed  in  U.S.A. 


* 


I 


Customers  like  our  rigid  quality 
control.  It  means  uniformly 
better  appearance  and  perfect 
press  performance  hour  after 
hour - day  after  day. 


Your  Newspaper  Deserves  the  Best 


Flint  Ink  Corporation 


Founded  1920 


ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS 
DENVER<DETROIT<HOUSTON<INDIANAPOLIS 
JACKSONVILLE<KANSAS  CITY<LOS  ANGELES 
MINNEAPOLIS  <  NEW  ORLEANS  <  NEW  YORK 


T 

Color  Gets 
Regular  Use; 
Business  Up 

Vancouver,  Wash. 
Consistent  use  of  color  pages 
in  the  Vancouver  Columbian  has 
marked  the  expansion  of  Pay’N- 
Takit,  a  local  food  establish¬ 
ment,  from  one  to  four  markets 
here. 

The  market  contracts  for  suc¬ 
cessive  13-week  periods  and  has 
placed  434,000  lines  of  color  copy 
this  year  alone,  Delbert  Jackson, 
advertising  director  of  the 
Columbian,  said. 

These  series  have  included 
straight  institutional  copy, 
advertising  devoted  to  13  differ¬ 
ent  vegetables  and  a  series  on 
meats. 

These  sequences  are  based  on 
a  single  color  idea.  As  a  result 
only  one  set  of  plates  is  needed 
for  each  series  of  13.  This  pro¬ 
vides  an  important  economy  in 
the  use  of  color,  whether  spot, 
two  color  and  black,  three  color 
or  full  color.  Pay’N-Takit  has 
used  all. 

The  color  work  for  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  developed  by  Mr.  Jackson. 
The  art  is  by  a  local  free-lance 
artist,  James  Swimm. 


In  the  vegetable  series,  the 
color  plate  showed  the  full  range 
of  vegetables.  Only  the  black  and 
white  copy  had  to  be  reset  for 
the  successive  releases.  The  meat 
series  was  handled  similarly. 

Variation  of  the  total  theme 
comes  with  the  opening  of  each 
new  market.  Then  Pay’N-Takit 
uses  an  entire  section  with  spot 
color  as  available. 

Pay’N-Takit  began  the  use  of 
color  with  the  opening  of  its 
store  in  1958. 

More  than  2,000,000  lines  of 
color  are  indicated  for  this  year’s 
Columbian  total,  Mr.  Jackson 
said. 

The  individual  ads  in  color 
appearing  during  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  totalled  574, 
compared  with  448  for  the  same 
period  of  1961,  553  for  1960  and 
351  for  1959. 

Five  years  ago  the  Columbian 
published  1,042,000  lines  of  color. 

• 

Communism  EIxplained 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

A  series  of  24  articles,  “What 
Is  Communism?’’  published  in 
the  Battle  Creek  Enquirer  and 
News  recently,  has  been  re¬ 
printed  in  a  brochure  which 
Robert  B.  Miller,  editor  and 
publisher,  is  distributing  widely. 
The  articles  were  written  by 
Hobart  Chipman,  the  paper’s 
managing  editor  for  25  years. 
The  booklet  is  priced  at  50c. 


14  News  Executives 
From  Asia  at  API 

Fourteen  Asian  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  are  spending  two 
months  in  the  United  States  as 
members  of  a  seminar  conducted 
by  the  American  Press  Institute, 
Columbia  University. 

Members  of  the  group  are: 

A.  R.  Diwakar,  secretary  and 
public  relations  officer,  Loksik- 
shana  Trust,  Bangalore,  India; 

S.  R.  Dutta,  managing  direc¬ 
tor,  Northern  India  Patrika, 
Allahabad,  India; 

Kamal  Hyder,  news  editor, 
Pakistan  Times,  Lahore,  Paki¬ 
stan; 

Hirosuke  Inamoto,  managing 
editor,  Kobe  Shimbun,  Kobe, 
Japan; 

T.  S.  Krishnan,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Indian  Express,  Bombay, 
India ; 

Sydney  Liu,  editor.  New  Life 
Evening  Post,  Ilong  Kong; 

Abdul  Majid,  editor,  Indus 
Times,  Hyderabad,  Pakistan; 

K.  M.  Mathew,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  general  manager,  Afo- 
layala  Manorama,  Kottayam, 
India; 

Teoh  Thye  Moh,  managing  di¬ 
rector  and  editor-in-chief. 
Straits  Echo  Press,  Ltd. 
Penang  Malaya; 

Vishwanath  Prasad,  manag¬ 
ing  director,  Aj,  Varanasi, 
India; 


S.  Radhakrishna,  publisher, 
Andhra  Patrika,  Madras,  India; 

R.  R.  Sharma,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Tribune,  Ambala,  Punjab, 
India ; 

P.  L.  Sondhi,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Indian  Express,  New 
Delhi,  India. 

The  seminar  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  American  Press 
Institute  under  grants  from  the 
Ford  and  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tions.  Forei^  travel  funds  are 
provided  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  program  was  planned 
and  will  be  conducted  by  Walter 
Everett,  associate  director  of 
the  Institute. 

• 

Sunday  P.M.  News 

The  New  York  News’  tele¬ 
vision  station,  WPIX,  has 
slotted  a  weekend  news  program 
into  prime  time  —  7-7:30  p.m. 
—  on  Sundays.  The  half-hour 
program  will  be  presented  by 
Fred  Parsons  and  John  St. 
Leger,  veteran  broadcast  news¬ 
men.  William  W.  Kennelly  is 
new  editor. 

• 

Name  Shortened 

Norfolk,  Va. 

The  Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch 
and  Portsmouth  Star  has  short¬ 
ened  its  masthead  name  to  the 
Ledger-Star.  The  former  title 
required  changes  for  editions 
circulated  in  the  two  cities. 


bookie 


Local  retailers  know  their  market  and  the  sales 
potential  of  their  local  media.  It  is  significant, 
therefore,  that  retailers  in  Remarkable  Rockford  use 
more  color  linage  to  get  added  sales  than  do  retailers 
in  any  other  Illinois  city,  including  Chicago.  It 
could  well  be  that  the  extra  sales  punch  ROP  Color  gives 
every  newspaper  advertisement  is  one  reason  why 
Rockford  retail  sales  continue  to  lead  Illinois  (outside 
Chicago)  month  after  month.  Of  course,  the  high  ($7,373) 
per  household  effective  buying  income  helps  too.  Ask  for  tear 
sheets  and  result  stories  on  some  recent  highly  successful 
retail  ROP  Color  advertisements  in  Remarkable  Rockford. 


,OCKFO«- 

morning 


Lewiston’s 
Color  Paces 
Gala  Affair 

Lewiston,  Idaho 
Color  produced  from  the  mod¬ 
ern  plant  of  the  Lewiston  Trib¬ 
une  enabled  the  morning  and 
Sunday  newspaper  to  pace  the 
spirit  of  the  annual  roundup 
here  as  the  old  West  lived  again 
in  the  Snake  River’s  stretches. 

The  result  was  another  in  the 
series  of  full-color  editorial 
photo  successes  w’hich  began 
after  new  presses  had  been  set 


up  in  the  plant  built  by  A.  L. 
Alford,  editor  and  publisher,  and 
his  associates. 

The  Roundup  Edition  paced 
the  spirit  of  the  square  dancers 
in  the  drive-in  bank’s  parking 
lot.  It  was  as  colorful  as  the 
gold  tooth  that  gleamed  from 
the  mouth  of  a  solemn  Indian 
who  waited  for  the  street  signal 
to  change. 

Yet  it  was  only  one  of  three 
issues  displaying  full  color  cov¬ 
ers  which  w’ere  published  here 
in  four  weeks.  Its  24-tabloid 
page  roundup  feature  section 
bore  a  full  color  photo  of  a 
champion  cowboy  riding  a  bronc 
named  Apple  Jack.  The  picture 
had  been  taken  by  Arthur  An¬ 
drews,  Tribune  staffer. 


The  previous  week  a  hunts¬ 
man’s  picture  taken  by  Roy 
Woods  provided  the  full  color 
cover  for  a  hunting  section.  This 
is  the  land  of  mountain  goat 
and  elk.  The  men  here  are  not 
talking  golf  when  they  tell  about 
shots. 

Topper  of  the  1962  sections 
was  the  Lewis  &  Clark  Highway 
Edition  in  August.  Full  color 
reproductions  appeared  on  the 
cover  pages  of  three  special 
sections  which  totalled  80  tab¬ 
loid  pages. 

This  edition  commemorated 
the  completion  of  a  new  road 
linking  western  Montana  and 
north  central  Idaho.  The  Trib¬ 
une  reproduced  an  early  paint¬ 
ing  of  Indians  ascending  Lolo 


Pass,  showed  the  highway  run¬ 
ning  beside  a  high  mountain 
stream  and  presented  a  view 
of  the  rock-crushing  work  nec¬ 
essary  to  build  this  150-mile 
highway. 

1961  Feature 

The  Tribune’s  full-color  pic¬ 
torial  reports  began  with  the 
completion  of  its  building  early 
last  year.  Later  a  series  of  seven 
special  full-page  sections  of  12 
to  18  pages  was  published  over 
a  May-August  period  to  mark 
Lewiston’s  centennial. 

The  production  has  been  en¬ 
abled  by  color  facilities  on  the 
seven-unit  Goss  Unituhe  press, 
explained  E.  R.  Flickinger,  as¬ 
sistant  publisher.  The  next  step 
in  developing  the  color  repro¬ 
duction  facilities  will  be  the  in- 
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Today’s  Photoengraving  Operations 
Demand  Engineered  Efficiency 


Today  in  photoengraving  production,  engineered  efficiency  is 
essential.  Careful  survey,  smooth  work  flow  through  correct  plant 
layout  and  carefully  selected  equipment  are  often  the  difference 
between  a  profitable  or  losing  operation. 


Imperial’s  Photoengraving  Engineering  Service,  based  on  wide 
experience,  provides  consultation,  survey  and  layout  with  equip¬ 
ment  recommendations  for  new  or  modernized  facilities,  all 
without  obligation.  A  request  on  your  letterhead  is  invited. 


Photo  Products  Division 

IMPERIAL  TYPE 
METAL  COMPANY 

Chicago  50  •  Philadelphia  34  •  New  York  7 

Serving  the  Graphic  Arts  Exclusively 


stallation  of  color  separation 
equipment,  he  advised.  This  is 
now  under  way. 

• 

Kodak  Yule 
Ad  Mats  Set 

New  assortments  of  ad  mats, 
emphasizing  its  popular  “Open 
me  first’’  Christmas  message 
and  a  strong  gift  theme,  are 
now  available  to  newspapers 
from  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

The  mats  are  offered  free  of 
charge  in  two  assortments  of  10 
mats  each  to  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  managers  to  help  them 
sell  adv'ertising  to  retail  outlets 
that  handle  photographic  prod¬ 
ucts. 

One  assortment  features  film, 
finishing,  and  low-priced  cam¬ 
eras  and  outfits.  The  other  pro¬ 
motes  somewhat  higher  priced 
still  cameras  and  outfits,  and 
movie  cameras. 

Eight  one-column  and  two 
tw’o-column  ads  are  supplied  in 
Kodak  1962  Christmas  Ad-Mat 
Assortment  “C.”  Besides  photo¬ 
finishing  and  Kodak  film,  the 
mats  spotlight  specific  Kodak 
camera  outfits. 

Assortment  “D”  has  seven 
one-column  and  three  two-col¬ 
umn  ads. 

Each  of  the  assortments  is  de¬ 
signed  to  enable  dealers  to  tie 
in  locally  wdth  Kodak’s  national 
newspaper  advertising  campaign 
during  the  Christmas  season. 

Ad  mats  and  proof  sheets  for 
the  new  assortments  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Advertising  De¬ 
partment,  Eastman  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany,  Rochester  4,  N.Y. 

• 

Goes  to  Radio  News 

Jack  Smee,  a  former  Detroit 
Free  Press  reporter  who  joined 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  News 
in  1953,  has  moved  to  WINS, 
Westinghouse  radio  station  in 
New  York,  as  news  editor. 
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UWGESr  UIRGEST 

DAILY  SUNDAY 

CIRCUUTION  CIRCUUTIOI 
IH  TEXRS  IN  TEXAS 


THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS  .  .  226,461 


(6-day  average, — Monday  through  Saturday) 

HOUSTON  POST . 215,881 

(5-day  average, — Monday  through  Friday —  Saturday,  213,924) 

HOUSTON  CHRONICLE .  201,888 

(5-day  average, — Monday  through  Friday —  Saturday,  188,520) 

DALLAS  TIMES  HERALD .  194,973 

(5-day  average, — Monday  through  Friday —  Saturday,  179,973) 


FORT  WORTH  STAR  TELEGRAM  .  .  136,042 

Evening  (Morning  Circulation —  106,552) 

A.  B.  C.  PUBLISHERS'  STATEMENTS,  March  31,  1962 


THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS  .  .  248,005 

HOUSTON  CHRONICLE .  239,421 

HOUSTON  POST .  238,787 

FORT  WORTH  STAR  TELEGRAM  .  .  209,999 
DALLAS  TIMES  HERALD .  203,234 


A.  B.  C.  PUBLISHERS’  STATEMENTS,  March  31,  1962 


P(ornitt$ 

CRESMER,  WOODWARD,  O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC.,  National  Representative  •  THE  LEONARD  CO.,  Florida  Travel  Representative 


Depreciation, 
Card  Billing 
On  Agenda 

How  new’spapers  are  benefited 
by  the  new  rules  on  depreciation 
will  be  explained  at  the  15th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Institute 
of  Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers.  Benedict  M. 
Kohl  of  the  office  of  the  tax 
legislative  counsel.  U.  S.  Treas¬ 
ury  Department,  will  discuss  the 
guidelines  that  apply  to  ma¬ 
chinery,  equipment  and  other 
types  used  in  the  business. 

Another  speaker  on  taxes  at 


the  INCFO  convention.  Sept. 
23-26  in  the  Brown  Palace 
Hotel,  Denver,  is  Stephen  H. 
Hart,  partner  in  the  law  firm 
of  Holland  &  Hart,  that  city. 
His  topic  will  be  “Improper 
Accumulation  of  Earnings  and 
Proper  Payment  of  Dividends.” 
In  addition,  William  M.  Lay¬ 
man,  CPA,  partner  in  M.  S. 
Kuhns  &  Company,  Chicago  will 
discuss  accounting  for  tax  pur¬ 
poses. 

Punched  Cards 

A  panel  led  by  John  H.  C. 
Riley,  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager,  Toronto  Star,  and  staffed 
with  members  of  the  Institute’s 
Technical  Advisory  Board,  will 
discuss  the  new  Insurance  Guide 
for  Newspapers. 


The  systems  manager  of  the 
New  York  Times,  Carl  E. 
Osteen,  will  describe  his  com¬ 
pany’s  method  of  integrrating 
wrapper  preparation  and  cus¬ 
tomer  billing  with  punched 
cards.  Experiences  with  com¬ 
puter  systems  will  be  outlined 
by  Milton  H.  Day,  controller, 
Times-Mirror  Company,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Samuel  A.  Mc¬ 
Adams,  controller,  Oklahoma 
City  (Okla.)  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  Times.  Leon  Tallichet  Jr., 
assistant  secretary-treasurer. 
Courier- Journal  and  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times,  will  contribute 
some  “way-out”  ideas  in  the  ma¬ 
chine  accounting  sphere. 

The  results  of  the  recent 
classified  advertising  procedures 
study  of  the  ANPA  Research 


Out  California  Way, 

Charlie  Rhilinger  Now  Handles 


Charlie  Rhilinger  (right)  with  Magnus  Smith,  Stereotype  Foreman,  Long  Beach  Indepmident— Press-Telegram. 


Charlie  Rhilinger  is  an  old  hand  at 
stereotyping.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
you’re  located  in  his  territory,  Charlie 
is  the  man  to  call  on  any  kind  of 
stereotype  problem.  He’ll  be  happy 
to  help  you  out— even  if  you’re  not 
a  customer— that’s  Burgess  Plus- 
Service  in  action. 

Next  time  Charlie  comes  by— ask 
him  to  show  you  what  Burgess  Mats 
can  do 


BURGESS 

CELLULOSE  COMPANY 
FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of  Burgess  Newspaper,  Commercial,  Supreme Tone-Tex  and  No-Pac 
Mats.  Canadian  Representative:  R.  M.  Louson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kennedy  Road,  Agincourt,  Ontario. 


Institute  will  be  reviewed  by 
John  H.  Hoffman,  its  manager 
of  production  engineering.  Mem¬ 
bers  from  three  newspapers  will 
describe  their  respective  cost 
procedures.  Led  by  Ehgene 
Christmaim  Jr.,  controller  and 
assistant  treasurer,  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Morning  News  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal,  the  participants 
will  be  Frank  C.  Christianson, 
assistant  treasurer  and  control¬ 
ler,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning 
Star  and  Register-Republic;  L. 

B.  Huffer,  controller.  Gore  ^b- 
lishing  Company,  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale,  and  Richard  J.  Schuster, 
business  manager,  Clinton 
(Iowa)  Herald. 

The  business  manager  and 
assistant  business  manager  of 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  — 
Charles  R.  Buxton  and  Donald 

C.  Cieber,  respectively  —  will 
also  take  part  in  the  program. 
Mr.  Buxton  will  describe  the 
newspaper’s  employee  stock  own¬ 
ership  plan,  and  Mr.  Cieber  will 
reveal  the  results  of  its  news¬ 
paper  loading  and  damage-in¬ 
transit  study. 

Two  sets  of  “split”  sessions 
by  circulation  size  will  cover 
“Payrolls  and  Procedures”  and 
“Internal  Control.”  J.  W.  Pen¬ 
nington,  business  manager, 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times,  will  co¬ 
ordinate  the  first;  James  W. 
Isaacs,  controller,  Los  Angela 
(Calif.)  Times,  the  second. 

The  convention  will  open  with 
a  business  session  and  election 
of  directors,  led  by  Evert  B. 
Person,  assistant  publisher  and 
secretary-treasurer,  Santa  Rosa 
(Calif.)  Press  Democrat. 

Joseph  P.  Alduino,  controller 
of  the  New  York  Times,  is  pro- 
grram  chairman. 

• 

More  Color  Capacity 
In  San  Antonio  Now 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Two  more  Goss  Headliner 
press  units  have  been  installed 
at  the  San  Antonio  Express  and 
News  to  bring  to  seven  the 
number  of  new  units  installed 
in  the  last  three  years.  Total 
expansion  cost  thus  hit  about 
$1.5  million  in  the  press  room. 

Only  four  units  and  two  color 
cylinders  remain  of  the  press 
that  was  installed  in  1928  when 
the  Express  Publishing  Co. 
moved  into  its  new  building  at 
that  time. 

Primary  reason  for  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  new  units  is  to 
increase  the  press  capacity  for  t 
color,  according  to  Press  Room 
Superintendent  Henry  Kilgore. 

One  color  half-deck,  one  set  of  ,  „ 
folders  and  one  set  of  balloon 
formers  were  installed  along 
with  the  two  new  press  units. 

The  press  run  now  is  geared 
for  60,000  copies  per  hour. 
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COLOR  WOWS  'EM  in  KANSAS  CITY! 

Advertisers  are  discovering  that  color  in  The  Kansas 
City  Star  frequently  outpulls  color  in  comparable 
mediums  and  markets.  The  reason  is  simple.  In 
Kansas  City  homes,  The  Star  enjoys  unique  acceptance 
as  a  family  buying  guide  .  .  .  and  94%  of  all  Star  copies 
are  delivered  directly,  to  the  home,  into  the  family 
circle.  Another  reason:  business  is  good  in  Kansas  City! 

Your  choice  of  7-day,  12-time-a-week  ROP  spot  or 
dramatic  full  color  in  page  or  fractional  units  (1,000  line 
minimum).  Modest  color  surcharge. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


Rainier  Ad 

{Continued  from  pa  tie  16) 

creating  and  maintaining  this 
desire  for  high  quality  color 
production.  In  addition  to  Mr. 

Scott  the  team  is  made  up  of 
William  W.  Fyfe,  mechanical 
superintendent;  A.  R.  Keigley, 
engraving  superintendent;  Col¬ 
lins  J.  Anderson,  composing 
room  superintendent;  J.  Arthur 
McQueen,  stereotype  superin¬ 
tendent,  and  Ray  Aue,  press¬ 
room  superintendent. 

Plales  Sliavcd 

An  example  of  the  close 
cooperation  the  team  creates 
among  departments  was  cited 
by  Mr.  Aue  when  he  said  it  is 
usual  procedure  for  the  stereo-  Spokane  Dally  Chronicle  color  team  holds  an  informal  session  in 

t>pers  to  sha\e  the  red  plate  stereotype  department  to  talk  over  the  reproduction  job  done  for 

from  .00.3  to  .006  of  an  inch  a  color  advertiser.  From  left  to  right  are:  Ray  Aue,  pressroom  super- 

which  allows  the  pressmen  to  intendent;  J.  Arthur  McQueen,  stereotype  superintendent;  Collins  J. 

relieve  the  impression  by  .002  Anderson,  composing  room  superintendent;  William  W.  Fyfe,  mechani- 

and  then  gradually  build  up  the  ‘^al  superintendent;  Don  G.  Scott,  production  manager,  and  A.  R. 

solids  by  re.storing  the  impres-  Keigley,  engraving  superintendent, 

sion.  He  said  this  practice  is  very 

helpful  in  avoiding  breaking  Mr.  McQueen  says  two  sets  of  the  product  is  also  checked  at 
dowTi  the  red  highlights.  progressive  proofs  are  adequate  regular  inter\'als.”  Mr.  Aue 

J.  .  iT.  T.  •  •  for  color  production.  He  went  on  described  the  press  as  a  nine- 

iscussing  e  aimer  to  say  there  are  no  unique  train-  unit  Goss  Headliner  with  four 
\er  isemen  *  r.  .  cQueen  sai  methods  in  color  production  half-decks  and  two  color  humps, 

the  material  provided  the  stereo-  ,  ,  ^  ^  ^  t  i  i  •  j  i  j  u  /v, 

+  f  f  n  1 1  u  ^  members  of  the  stereotype  Ink  is  supplied  to  order  by  the 


tyTiers  was  direct  cast,  hot  baked 


mats.  Close  register  w’as  assured 


i.y  the  routine  procedure  of  , 

determining  register  points  in  ^  quality  color  pro-  color  team  came  about  as  a 

tbe  subiect  matter  of  each  mat  Auction.  Our  mam  objective  is  natural  evolution  from  meetings 
Tle  Sfwrrfthen  trlmtTi.  of  the  department  head,  involved 

ree-ister  with  a  -^ta  Hi  master  insuring  that  drying,  metal  tern-  when  the  Chronicle  began 
trimmer  and  anv  Additional  Pe^es,  and  plate  cooling  will  emphasizing  four-color  work 
make-readv  needed  was  annlied  ^  ^  constant.  The  men  are  after  the  installation  of  the  new 
r;i!/wL"!r  carefully  instructed  in  that  nress  in  1956.  The  date  of  the 


Good  careful  craftsmanship 


California  Ink  Company. 

Formation  of  the  Chronicle 


to  the  backs  of  the  mats. 
2  .Sets  of  Pr«H)fs 


caretully  instructert  in  that  press  in  1956.  The  date  of  the 
important  phase,”  Mr.  McQueen  first  four-color  art  in  the  Chron- 
2  .Sets  of  Pr«H)fs  explained.  jcie  has  been  obscuretl  in  the 

“T'l,  «  y  *  f  1  i-  This  same  careful  attention  to  inky  mists  of  time,  but  Mr.  Aue 

The  first  cast  of  each  mat  detail  is  observed  in  the  press-  recalls  it  was  well  over  30  years 

was  throwm  away  to  be  certain  room,  according  to  a  description  ago.  He  said  color  work  always 

®  procedures  by  Superintend-  required  close  liaison  among  the 

t  ^ere  care  u  y  Aue.  He  said,  “As  the  press  mechanical  departments  and  this 

kept  in  the  sequence  in  which  bujifig  yp  ^  speed,  there  is  con-  became  formalized  into  the  color 

.  a  further  stant  checking  by  the  operator  team  when  the  present  approach 

effort  to  maintain  uniformity,  and  the  compensator  man  and  to  both  editorial  and  advertising 

"I  L-J5  c  A®  ^  carefully  watched,  ppi^r  developed  in  the  late  50’s. 

checked  for  register  on  the  mill-  After  cruising  speed  is  attained 


As  a  final  step  the  plates  w'ere  the  ink  flow'  is  carefully  watched, 
checked  for  register  on  the  mill-  After  cruising  speed  is  attained 
ing  machine  before  being  sent  to  the  most  important  point  is  to 
the  press,”  Mr.  McQueen  said.  watch  compensation  closely  and 


the  press,”  Mr.  McQueen  said.  watch  c 

CAPcb~  Improved  portable 

INK  FOUNTAIN 

•  SAVBB  Tnra  OF  PRESSMEN— NO  COSTLY 
INSTALLATIONS 

•  CAN  BE  USED  ON  NEW  OR  OLDER  EQUIP¬ 
MENT 

•  EASILY  OPERATED  AND  EASILY  MAIN¬ 
TAINED 


Careful  Blueking 


Let  n*  tell  70a  about  the  manr  other  featurei! 

CAPITAL  TOOL  AND  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 


j _ _ _  The  engravinp:  department 

and  the  composing  room  are  both 
integral  parts  of  the  mechanical 
process  involved  in  editorial  and 
local  advertising  color.  Com¬ 
posing  Room  Superintendent 
Anderson  puts  the  same  empha¬ 
sis  on  extreme  care  being  vital 
in  superior  color  work  as  do  the 
other  mechanical  supervisors. 
“We  exercise  this  care  even 
Installation  on  late  to  the  point  that  when  blocking 
model  Goss  Headliner  out  a  page  for  color  we  use 
T  4.  11  T\.  solid  type  for  the  dummy  parts 

^  ^?ex  though  it  would  be  quicker 

:  and  easier  to  use  large  head¬ 
line  type.  This  precludes  the  pos- 
featurra!  sibility  of  the  larger  type 

URING  CO..  Inc.  causing  some  distortion  in  the 


5000  CALVERT  RD. 


COLLEGE  PARK,  MD. 


864*7677  mats.  Recently,  we  have  found 
EDITOR  &.  PUBL 


using  a  solid  base  and  covering 
it  with  flat  column  rules  placed 
vertically  is  an  even  better 
method  than  the  solid  type,” 
Mr.  Anderson  explained. 

Engraving  Approach 

The  engraving  department 
extends  its  cooperation  in  two 
directions  in  manufacturing  the 
plates  for  editorial  color  and 
many  local  advertisers. 

“Since  selection  of  appropriate 
subj’ect  matter  is  the  origin  of 
superior  color  work  we  counsel 
closely  with  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  and  local  advertisers  wdio 
desire  such  help,”  said  Mr.  Keig¬ 
ley  in  describing  the  approach 
of  the  engraving  department  to 
color  w'ork. 

In  the  manufacturing  of  the 
plates,  Mr.  Keigley  said,  the 
engravers  give  close  attention  to 
the  maintaining  of  close  regi.ster. 
He  added  another  critical  jioint 
is  careful  under-color  removal  to 
avoid  the  piling  up  of  color  in 
the  larger  areas  which  facili¬ 
tates  handling  on  the  press.  Pro¬ 
viding  the  stereotypers  with 
ample  etching  depth  and  dot 
structure  helps  that  department 
turn  out  optimum  quality  plates 
for  the  press.  Proofing  the  orig¬ 
inal  plates  with  the  same  ink 
and  paper  which  will  be  used  in 
tbe  final  product  provides  a  real¬ 
istic  guide  for  Ixith  the  client 
and  the  mechanical  departments, 
Mr.  Keigley  said. 

Color  Preseiilalion 

The  advertising  departments 
of  the  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 
and  The  Spokesman-Review'  car¬ 
ried  the  story  of  color  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  tw’o  newspapers  to 
local  advertisers  last  March  with 
a  presentation  attended  by  more 
than  300  merchants  and  agency 
people  who  heard  a  nationally- 
known  newspaper  color  author¬ 
ity  and  two  color-enthusiastic 
West  Coast  department  store 
executives  tell  of  their  successes 
with  regular  use  of  ROP  color. 
This  was  followed  the  next 
morning  by  a  how-to-do-it  clinic 
on  the  technical  details  of  color 
production  with  the  mechanical 
supervisors  of  the  new'spapers  on 
hand  to  provide  the  know-how. 

The  cash  register  provided  the 
best  barometer  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  this  color  push  as  March 
color  ads  more  than  doubled  the 
number  w'hich  ran  in  March, 
1961  and  local  color  linage  for 
April  was  up  154  percent.  For 
the  first  seven  months  of  196- 
local  color  linage  is  up  63  iiercent 
and  the  number  of  local  color 
ads  is  ahead  72  percent. 

Thus,  the  last  chapter  of  the 
story  of  outstanding  color  pro¬ 
duction  is  being  told  in  black 
ink  which  is,  in  the  final  anal¬ 
ysis,  the  very  best  color. 
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NEW  ORLEANS  R.O.P.  COLOR  WINS...WINS...WINS! 


SNPA 

COLOR  AWARD 


ADVERTISING 


Together,  The  Times-Picayune  (rDorning  and  Sunday)  and  the  States-ltem  (evening)  published  2,660,046 
lines  ot  R.O.P.  color  in  1961.  Check  now  with  Jann  &  Kelley  Inc. 

Pitbltalitng  Olor^. 

LAFAYETTE  SQUARE.  NEW  ORLEANS  40,  LA.  Represented  by  JANN  &  KELLEY,  Inc. 


3  Colors  &  Block 

N.O.  States-ltem 

Advertiser:  Chevrolet 


2  Colors  &  Block 

The  Times-Picayune 

Advertiser:  Sealtest 


3  Colors  &  Block 

The  Times-Picayune 

Advertiser;  Royal  Orleans 


SNPA  SWEEPSTAKES  AWARDS 


SNPA 

COLOR  AWARD 

LOCAL 


3  Colors  &  Block 

New  Orleans  States-ltem 

Advertiser:  Chevrolet 


2  Colors  &  Block 

The  Times-Picayune 

Advertiser:  Sealtest 
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What  Stands  Behind 
Philadelphia  Victory 


By  Leonard  E.  Bach, 

General  Promotion  Manager,  Philadelphia  Inquirer 


Philadelphia  Inquirer  published 
the  winning  ROP  color  Sealtest 
ad,  winning  for  newspapers  over 
250,000  circulation,  the  award 
for  black  and  one  color  repro¬ 
duction. 


The  winning  Sealtest  adver¬ 
tisement  in  black  and  one  color 
prepared  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Inc.  received  on  copper  plates 
(with  two  proofs)  required  no 
special  Inquirer  operation. 
Printed  in  black  and  General 
Printing  Ink’s  regular  blue  on 
an  eight-unit  Hoe  Metropolitan 
Newspaper  Letterpress,  the 
advertisement  appeared  on 
Thursday,  April  19,  1962. 

Full-fk>lor  News  Pages 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  like  other 
color-conscious  advertisers  did 
not  have  to  speculate  on  repro¬ 
duction  fidelity  when  the  ad  was 
scheduled.  The  Inquirer  has  been 


displaying  the  quality  of  its 
work  with  a  minimum  of  three 
full-color  editorial  pages  every 
week.  The  Tuesday  Fashion 
Pages,  the  Thursday  Weekend 
Food  Guide  and  the  Friday 
Home  Decorating  Guide  have 
been  highlighted  by  full-color 
illustrations  since  September 
1960. 

In  addition  to  these  regular 
thrice-weekly  illustrations,  the 
Inquirer  has  published  innumer¬ 
able  full-color  features  for  many 
years,  features  such  as  the  13- 
part  “World  Trouble  Spots” 
with  full-page  maps  in  full  color. 
Beginning  October  1,  similar 
treatment  will  be  given  an  11- 
part  series  titled,  “It’s  Great  To 
Be  An  American.” 

Two  over-all  reactions  moti¬ 
vated  this  continuing  and 
increasing  use  of  editorial  color : 
greater  reader  interest  and 
greater  advertiser  interest.  With 
the  perfection  of  new  equipment 


How  can  we  advertise  i 
harder  in  Winston-Salem  I 
and  that  rich  Northwest  | 
North  Carolina  market?  • 


- N 

I  Some  people  ' 
wouldn’t  know  the 
I  power  of  COLOR 
I  if  it  was  right 
I  under  their  nose! 

V  J 


Desmond,  we  take  a  back  seat  to  nobody  when  it  comes  to 
R.O.P.  color  power.  Strain  these  facts  through  your  mustache: 


Our  total  color  ads  increased  a  sparkling  22.5%  in  1961.  Our  color 
lineage  jumped  a  dazzling  29%.  How  come?  Top  quality  color 
reproduction  .  .  .  and  the  only  daily  combination  covering  this 
state’s  No.  2  city-zone  market  and  11-county  area.  Use  our  R.O.P. 
COLORACTION  —  and  your  local  dealers  turn  a  happy  pink,  your 
profits  take  on  a  rich  black,  and  your  competitors  become  pretty 
blue.  Remember,  you  can’t  cover  North  Carolina  without  the  .  .  . 


^  Winston-Salem 
JOURNAL  and  SENTINEL 


NATIONAL  REP.,  KELLY-SMITH  CO. 


Sol  L.  Swartz  (left),  production  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
visits  pressroom  to  show  Pressroom  Superintendent  William  Montayne 
black  and  one  color  ad  which  won  first  place  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
contest. 


and  techniques,  more  and  more 
advertisers  have  come  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  superior  impact  gener¬ 
ated  by  color. 

Spot  color  had  been  utilized  in 
full-page  Inquirer  ads  at  least 
a  dozen  years  before  the  first 
ROP  four-color  ad  was  published 
on  February  16, 1950  (fractional 
ROP  color  was  made  available 
to  national  advertisers  in  the 
spring  of  1959).  This  four-color 
Del  Monte  ad  was  selected  as 
the  “job  of  the  month”  by 
Graphic  Arts  Review. 

The  printing  trade  magazine 
observed:  “It  is  an  astonishingly 
effective  advertisement  .  .  .  this 
is  the  first  time  it  has  been  done 
in  Philadelphia  .  .  .  the  results 
obtained  by  the  Inquirer  lend 
strength  to  the  claim  that  news¬ 
paper  process-color  printing  is 
being  done  here  as  well  —  or 
better! — than  elsewhere.” 

Editor  &  Publisher  reported 
this  citation  in  its  March  25, 
1960  issue,  noting  that  four-color 
process  copper  engravings  for 
the  Del  Monte  ad  were  supplied 
by  McCann-Erickson’s  west  coast 
office.  It  also  reported  that, 
because  of  the  technical  difficul¬ 
ties  involved,  the  Inquirer  had 
sent  special  instructions  to 
advertisers  contemplating  the 
use  of  such  ads. 

And  the  use  of  such  ads 

EDITOR  8C  PUBl 


increased  to  the  extent  that  the 
Inquirer  found  it  essential  to 
expedite  procedure  by  publish¬ 
ing  and  releasing  to  advertisers 
in  June,  1959  a  20-page  ROP 
Color  booklet  containing  detailed 
information  on  art  preparation, 
photography,  engraving  and 
stereotyping. 

Continuing  improvements  in 
its  mechanical  operations  have 
kept  the  Inquirer  at  the  fore¬ 
front  in  color  reproduction.  In 
the  newspaper’s  files,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  there  is  a  letter  from 
du  Font’s  Judith  Mortenson. 
Written  on  February  24,  1960, 
the  letter  refers  to  a  colorful 
Inquirer  feature  on  carpeting: 
“What  a  beautiful  carpet  story! 
I  can  tell  you  that  it  put  every¬ 
thing  else  that  happened  in  New 
York  and  Wilmington  today 
right  in  the  shade.  In  our  Tex¬ 
tile  Fibers  building  in  Wilming¬ 
ton,  everybody  had  seen  it  by 
half  past  nine.  I  don’t  think  I’ve 
ever  seen  better  color  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  a  newspaper  than  you 
have  in  yours — it’s  a  delight.” 

Inquirer  ‘Firsts’ 

One  of  many  “firsts”  achieved 
by  the  Inquirer  was  an  ROP 
color  ad  (black  and  red)  in  the 
financial  section  March  23,  1960. 
This  1000-line  ad  for  a  broker- 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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METROPOLITAN  SAN  JOSE 


WITH  A  POPULATION  OP  760,100 


THAN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


(population  745,000) 

Astonished?  Not  if  you’ve  been  keeping  an  eye  on  the  facts  anS*^ 
figures  lately.  Now  a  Billion  Dollar  Market,  now  a  Top  Quality-In¬ 
come  Market,  Metropolitan  San  Jose  is  fast  becoming  the  dominant 
market  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  According  to  the  annual  re¬ 
port  of  the  California  State  Department  of  Finance,  issued  July  23, 
1962,  Santa  Clara  County  leads  San  Francisco  County  in  population 
by  well  over  15,000.  During  the  27  months  between  April  1,  1960, 
and  July  1,  1962,  it  showed  a  population  increase  of  117,785,  ac¬ 
counting  for  39.95%  of  the  total  growth  of  the  entire  nine-county  Bay 
Area.  To  reach  this  burgeoning  market  you  need  the  Mercury  &  News 
and  only  the  Mercury  &  News. 

Send  for  free  fact  sheet  giving  the  estimates  of  total  population  of 
California  counties  as  of  July  1,  1962,  prepared  by  the  California 
State  Department  of  Finance. 


CONTRA  COSTA 


MERCURY 

&NEWS 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 
...  the  Growinc-est 
Market  In  the  West 


Hcprcuittl  Nitiiulhf  Ip  IIOOEI JOHNS,  INC. 


Pet  Milk  Sets 
‘Sego’  Debut 
In  N.Y.  Area 


Philly  Victory 


(Continued  from  page  44) 


One  of  the  largest  local  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion 
campaigns  in  Pet  Milk  Com¬ 
pany’s  history  will  begin  late 
this  month  to  introduce  SEGO 
Liquid  Diet  Food  into  New 
York.  Announcement  of  the 
campaign  was  made  by  Robert 
A.  Buck,  product  manager.  It 
will  be  handled  by  Gardner  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co.,  St.  Louis  and  New 
York,  agency  for  Pet’s  Milk 
Products  Division. 

With  the  entry  into  the  New 
York  market,  SEGO  completes 
its  national  distribution.  Na¬ 
tionally,  SEGO  has  obtained  a 
35%  share  of  the  canned  liquid 
diet  food  market  —  a  larger 
share  than  all  other  brands  com¬ 
bined  except  Metrecal.  SEGO 
Retail  stores  have  used  color  has  shown  almost  phenomenal 

sales  increases  in  every  market 
and  their  responses  have  been  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  for  ex-  since  introduced  in  June  1961. 
outstandingly  good  whether  the  ample,  with  their  ‘Clover  Day’  «  -j  v  v  u  r* 

purpose  of  the  advertising  is  to  sales,  Sun  Ray  Drug  Company  Uutside  I\ew  York  Laly 

gain  distribution,  to  create  sales  with  coupon  promotions,  and  The  New  York  campaign  will 
excitement,  to  introduce  new  many  others.”  utilize  newspapers  with  a  total 

packages,  or  to  get  across  a  i  »  .  i  c- .  circulation  of  4,300,000  daily 

forceful  product  message.  i^ior  in  Keal  bsiate  6,500,000  on  Sunday  for  a 

Despite  the  unquestionable  im-  12-week  period.  The  schedule 
pact  of  color,  there  has  been  a  includes  a  series  of  full  pages 
slight  decline  in  color  linage  in  in  the  New  York  Times,  New 
both  standard-size  Philadelphia  York  Daily  News,  New  York 
new'spapers.  In  the  first  six  Journal- American,  New  York 
months  of  1962,  the  Inquirer  World-Telegram  &  Sun  as  well 
published  211  color  ads  with  a  as  Neivsday. 
total  of  366,645  lines,  compared  Furthermore,  a  series  of  1,- 
with  221  ads  wdth  381,317  lines  800-line  ads  will  run  in  the  Long 
in  the  first  half  of  1961.  During  Island  Press,  Newark  News. 
the  full  12  months  of  last  year,  Bergen  Evening  Record,  Passaic 
The  Inquirer  carried  437  color  Herald  Neivs,  Paterson  News, 


insertion  in  my  almost  thirty  are  members  of  The  Inquirer’s 
years  in  the  securities  business  25-year  club. 

...  a  campaign  in  itself.”  “We  must  get  the  material  on 

Sol  L.  Swartz,  production  time  if  the  job  is  to  be  done 
manager  of  the  Inquirer,  stressed  right,”  Montayne  declared.  “If 
the  need  for  cooperation  by  the  we  are  to  make  the  plates,  we 
advertiser  and  by  his  depart-  should  get  delivery  20  working 
ment  to  insure  high  standard  days  in  advance.  And  all  correc- 
reproduction.  “ROP  color  repro-  tions  should  be  made  before 
duction  is  an  exciting  process,”  shipment.  The  mats,  of  course, 
he  said.  “It  requires  good  qual-  must  be  made  to  exact  specifica- 
ity  material  from  the  start  and  tions.  Otherwise,  they’ll  have  to 
conscientious  follow-through  of  be  flat-cast,  which  may  cause 
assigned  jobs  by  each  man  some  loss  in  fidelity.” 
involved  in  the  operation.  National  Advertising  Manager 

1  j-  ■.  Charles  E.  Schaub  pointed  to 

Color  Co-Ordinaior  color  advertising  as  “an  inte- 

“We  consider  it  essential  to  S^l  and  exciting  part  of  our 
have  as  a  member  of  our  staff  a  advertising  sales  program, 
color  co-ordinator  whose  sole  “Accounts  in  every  adver- 
responsibility  is  to  receive  all  tising  category  have  used  color,  to  emphasize  hig  selling  efforts. 

color  material  and  follow  "  . . 

through  in  every  phase  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Our  choice  for  this  posi¬ 
tion  was  an  experienced  artist, 
the  former  head  of  the  Inquirer’s 
art  department,  James  K.  Eyan- 
son,  a  25-year  man. 


Sealtest  Egg  Nog  ad  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  at  Easter  Time 
was  done  by  Ayer  agency  in 
"cool  blue"  and  black. 


Are  you  attracting 
your  share  of  key 
national  advertising? 


Andrea  Sets  Paces  Besides  the  special  introduc- 

Anorea  rages  advertising  for  New  York, 

To  Debut  Color  tv  SEGO’s  regular  national  adver- 

.  .  T,  T  tising  will  appear  monthly  in  six 

T  ’  national  magazines  with  a  corn- 

island  City,  N.  Y  will  use  full-  ^ined  New  York  area  circula- 
page  ads  in  Sunday  newspaper 
supplements  as  well  as  large- 
space  ROP  newspaper  ads  (via 

Doner-Harrison,  Inc.)  to  intro-  Three  Metrecal  soup.s — cream 
duce  three  color  tv  sets  as  its  of  tomato,  clam  chowder,  and 
entry  in  the  color  tv  market.  split  pea  with  ham  will  be  intro- 
At  the  dealer  level  there  will  duced  nationally  later  this 
be  a  co-op  advertising  program,  month  by  Edw’ard  Dalton  Co., 
full-color  display  cards  and  a  division  of  Mead  Johnson  & 
other  promotional  material.  Co. 
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...teimrtifney  executives  who  decide  how 
and  where  advertising  dollars  are  spent. 


published  at:  NEW  YORK,  WASHINGTON,  D.C., 

CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS.  •  CHICAGO,  CLEVELAND  • 
DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 


IN  R.O.P.  COLOR  LINAGE 


Urn 


IN  TEXAS 


* 


W]  IN  THE  U.S. 


♦Source:  Media  Records,  First  Six  Months,  1962, 
accounting  for  Evening  and  Sunday  only  but  excluding  Morning  color  linage. 


I'he  Star-Telegram  has  climbed 
to  fifth  place  in  the  nation  in 
R.O.P.  color  advertising  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1962.  The 
reasons  are:  (1)  saturation  cov¬ 
erage  in  a  high  income  market 
and  (2)  the  finest,  most  up-to- 
date  color  equipment  and  tech¬ 
nicians  obtainable;  meaning 

(1)  your  color  ads  reproduced 
exactly  as  you  want  them  and 

(2)  immediate  sales  response. 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 


Amon  G.  Carter,  Jr. 
PRESIDENT  &  PUBLISHER 


Jack  W.  Campbell 
ADV.  DIRECTOR 


Ralph  D.  Ray 
NATIONAL  ADV.  MGR. 


COVERS  THE  FORT  WORTH  HALF  OF  THE  NATION’S  13TH  MARKET 


LARGEST  COMBINED  DAILY  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

35  New  Typewriters 
Speed  Ad  Handling 

By  Robert  N.  Farren 
CAM,  Boston  Herald-Traveler 


A  dramatic  new  development 
in  typewriters  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Boston 
Herald-Traveler  with  interest¬ 
ing  results. 

The  innovation  is  the  IBM 
“Selectric,”  an  electric  type¬ 
writer  without  type  bars  or 
movable  carriage. 

We  have  installed  35  Selec- 
trics,  replacing  the  few  manuals 
still  in  use  and  all  our  conven¬ 
tional  electric  typewTiters.  With 
a  regulated  capacity  of  186 
words  per  minute,  the  Selectrics 
are  considerably  faster  than  the 
manual  typewriters  and  speedier 
than  other  electrics. 

“Your  thoughts  seem  to  pour 
onto  the  type  keys,”  reported 
Miss  Margaret  C.  Kelly,  classi¬ 
fied  telephone  room  supervisor. 
“With  manuals,  the  girls  had 
to  first  concentrate  on  what  they 
were  going  to  type  and  then 
pound  on  the  keys.” 

Mad  Dash 

This  slowed  dowm  the  ad  taker 
and,  during  peak  periods,  ads 
piled  up.  As  a  result,  there  used 
to  be  a  mad  dash  to  beat  the 
deadline,  exhausting  the  opera¬ 
tors  and  irritating  the  compos¬ 
ing  room,  which  was  fiooded 
■with  last-minute  copy. 

Increased  speed  stems  from 
a  sphere-shaped  printing  head 
which  moves  from  left  to  right 
on  its  carrier  across  the  paper. 
The  motion  of  the  element  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  the  movable  car¬ 
riage.  And  the  elimination  of 
type  bars  makes  type  bar  jam¬ 
ming,  encountered  on  ordinary 


typewriters,  impossible.  The  Se¬ 
lectric  also  features  high-speed 
repeat  keys  for  the  space  bar, 
back  space,  underscore,  index 
and  carrier  retum/line-feed,  all 
particularly  important  to  classi¬ 
fied  ad  takers. 

Adding  to  the  ad  taker’s  accu¬ 
racy  as  well  as  speed  is  the  ma¬ 
chine’s  selective  stroke  storage 
system.  If  two  characters  are 
struck  nearly  simultaneously, 
the  machine  types  only  the  first, 
automatically  storing  the  other 
a  split  second.  It  is  then  typed 
immediately.  This  eliminates 
many  transpositions  and  the 
need  to  type  the  second  char¬ 
acter  twice. 

300,000  Ads 

The  Herald-Traveler  runs 
well  over  300,000  classified  ads, 
totaling  approximately  6,000,000 
lines  a  year.  Production  reaches 
a  peak  on  Fridays,  when  the 
ad  takers  type  up  some  1,000 
ads  for  the  Saturday  and  Sun¬ 
day  Heralds  and  the  Monday 
morning  Herald  and  afternoon 
Traveler.  Yet,  due  to  the  new 
features  of  the  Selectric,  the  ad 
takers  are  no  more  fatigued  at 
the  end  of  a  Friday  than  at 
any  other  time. 

As  a  bonus  feature  not  to  be 
overlooked,  the  Selectric  gives 
the  ad  takers  some  much-needed 
additional  working  space  in 
their  glass-enclosed  compart¬ 
ments.  The  cubicles  usually  are 
stacked  with  papers,  reference 
material  and  the  ad  forms.  Since 
the  Selectric  has  no  movable 
carriage,  these  things  can  be 
stored  all  around  the  typewriter 


without  interfering  with  the  ma¬ 
chine’s  operation. 

Copy  turned  out  by  the  ad 
takers  is  clean.  The  characters 
are  sharp  and  the  two  carbons 
are  as  clear  as  the  original. 
Ribbons  can  be  changed  instant¬ 
ly  without  delay  or  mess  to  the 
typist  or  copy.  Instead  of  the 
conventional  ribbon  spool,  the 
Selectric  features  a  single  unit 
ribbon  cartridge  which  is  easily 
snapped  off  the  carrier  and 
quickly  replaced  with  a  new  one 
without  the  typist  touching  the 
ribbon  itself. 

There  are  35  ad  takers  in  the 
department.  They  are  divided 
into  sections.  Nineteen  are  spe¬ 
cialists  in  real  estate,  including 
apartments  and  furnished 
rooms.  Six  handle  help  wanted. 
Five  take  voluntary  calls.  Two 
write  up  miscellaneous  for  sale 
items,  w'hile  one  each  takes  auto, 
church  and  school  and  college 
classifieds. 

3-Part  Form 

Each  girl  is  an  expert  in  her 
field,  responsible  for  the  ads  in 
her  territory.  This  includes  fol¬ 
lowing  up  leads  by  telephone. 

The  three-part  fonn  on  which 
the  ads  are  typed  also  serves  as 
reference  material  for  the  credit 
and  billing  departments,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  hard  copy  for  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  Since  the  stroke  is 
electrically  controlled,  the  car¬ 
bon  impression  remains  uniform 
regardless  of  how  hard  or  soft 
the  typist  touches  the  keys. 

The  35  Selectrics  have  been 
a  welcome  addition  to  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald-Traveler’s  classified 
department.  In  a  short  time, 
they  increased  efficiency  and 
generally  upgraded  the  ad  tak¬ 
ers’  production  and  morale. 

• 

Mary  Helfaiit  Retires 
From  College  Faculty 

Pocatello,  Idaho 

Mary  Linda  Helfant,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Idaho  State  College 
journalism  faculty  since  1948, 
has  announced  her  retirement 
from  the  Pocatello  college.  She 
has  moved  to  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla. 

An  assistant  professor  of 
journalism,  she  is  originally 
from  Klintzi,  Chemigoff,  Russia. 
She  came  to  the  United  States 
as  a  small  child  and  grew  up  in 
the  Boston  area.  She  received 
a  B.S.  in  English  from  Boston 
University,  an  M.A.  in  education 
from  Yale  University. 

She  was  a  reporter  and  edu¬ 
cation  editor  on  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican  for  20  years 
before  coming  to  ISC. 

Named  to  succeed  Miss  Hel¬ 
fant  as  an  instructor  in  jour¬ 
nalism  is  Gerald  L.  Grotta,  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  Water- 
town  (S.  D.)  Public  Opinion. 


Travel  Writers 
€k)ing  to  Germany 

About  160  active,  allied  and 
associate  members  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  American  Travel  Writ¬ 
ers  will  leave  New  York  Sept. 
25  for  their  annual  meeting  in 
West  Berlin  and  a  week’s  tour 
of  Western  Germany. 

For  discussion  at  the  meeting 
will  be  problems  of  growth.  The 
organization  started  as  a  small 
group  at  Miami  in  1956.  De¬ 
mand  for  membership  is  so 
great  from  active  and  allied 
fields  that  membership  in  these 
categories  has  already  been 
limited  to  equal  that  of  active 
members,  now  numbering  about 
105. 

Book  by  Experts 

The  meeting  will  also  deal 
with  a  424-page  book  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  next  fall  by  Doubleday, 
tentatively  entitled  “Around 
The  World  With  The  Experts”. 
The  book  will  contain  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  best  articles  by 
travel  editors  and  freelance 
writers  who  are  members  of 
SATW.  Selections  are  being 
made  by  a  committee  headed  by 
Dick  Joseph,  travel  editor  of 
Esquire,  and  Frances  Sheman- 
ski,  travel  editor  of  the  New 
York  Journal- American. 

Also  to  be  discussed  is  a  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  travel  writer  semi¬ 
nar  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  next  year.  Leavitt  F. 
Morris,  travel  editor  of  tlu 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  is  in 
charge  of  this  project. 

• 

Ken  Byerly  Owns 
Newspapers  Again 

Lewistown,  Mont 

Ken  Byerly  has  acquired  the 
Lewistown  Daily  News  and 
Argus  Farmer  from  Edward  L. 
Fike,  who  operated  the  property 
for  the  past  five  years. 

The  two  papers  w’ill  be  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Central  Montana 
Publishing  Co. 

Mr.  Byerly  was  the  publisher 
of  the  daily  and  associated  week¬ 
ly  from  1947-1957  when  he  sold 
it  to  Mr.  Fike.  Mr.  Byerly,  a 
teacher  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina, 
will  be  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Woody  Laughnan,  who  has 
been  with  the  Daily  News  the 
past  two  years,  will  continue  as 
publisher. 

A  sheriff’s  sale  to  jiay  a 
chattel  mortage  of  $283,082  was 
scheduled  for  Sept.  10.  The 
mortgage  was  held  by  Ken  and 
Louise  Byerly,  W.  R.  Wado- 
witz  and  the  late  Lloyd  Raw, 
who  was  business  manager  of 
the  daily. 


We  never  publish  your  identity 

You  are  revealed  only  to  serious,  financially  responsible  buyers 
of  newspaper  properties.  We  do  not  send  out  lists.  Every  sale  is 
handled  on  an  individual  basis.  Most  important,  too,  you  benefit 
from  Blackburn’s  sound  knowledge  of  markets,  of  actual  sales,  and 
of  changing  values. 


BLACKBURN  &  Company,  Inc. 

RADIO  •  TV  •  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
NEGOTIATIONS  •  FINANCING  •  APPRAISALS 
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AVAILABLE 


New  York  Office:  30  E.  42nd  St.  •  Chicago  Office:  435  N.  Michigan  Are.,  Tribune  Tower  •  Pacific  Office:  785  Market  St.,  San  Pranclsco  •  Miami  Beach:  The  Leonard  Co.,  311  Lincoln  Road 


The  Detroit  News 

THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 


ADVERTISERS 


IN  ALL  PRINTING  PROCESSES 


Full  Color  In  Offset,  in  the 

pocket-size  TV  Magazine 
included  with  Sunday’s 
News.  All-week  exposure 
in  900,000  homes! 


Full  Color  In  The  Comic 
Supplement  with  Sunday’s 
News.  Detroit’s  best-read 
Comics  give  you  Detroit’s 
biggest  readership. 


Process  or  Spot  Color  Every 
Wednesday  assuring  you 
beautiful  reproduction  of 
2,  3,  or  4-colors.  Or,  one 
color  and  black  any  day 
of  the  week. 


Rotogravure  In  1  to  4  Col¬ 
ors  in  Detroit’s  Most  Popu¬ 
lar  Sunday  paper. 


.1 


I 


.11 


Borden’s  Diet  Ad 
In  Prize  Tradition 

Rock  Isiand,  Ill.  sistent  users  of  newspaper 


For  the  third  time  in  five 
years,  the  Rock  Inland  Argun, 
now  in  its  111th  year  of  publi¬ 
cation,  has  been  named  a  win¬ 
ner  in  the  annual  ROP  Color 
competition  for  newspapers  un¬ 
der  100,000  circulation. 

This  year’s  winning  full-pape 
ad  in  three  colors  and  black  was 
for  Borden  Company.  The  ad 
was  published  in  the  Arpus  of 
Dec.  7,  1961,  and  was  created 
for  Borden  by  Younp  and  Rubi- 
cam  Inc.  and  placed  by  the 
Sperry-Boom  advertising  agency 
of  Davenport.  The  advertising 
matter  dealt  with  Borden’s 
Ready  Diet.  The  full-page  ad 
W'on  in  its  class  over  2.59  com- 
l)etitive  entries. 

Usual  Good  Results 

“The  award-winning  ad  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  900-calorie  diet- 


space,  and  we  are  always 
pleased  with  the  appearance  of 
our  advertising  in  the  Argus.’’ 

“The  Argus  long  has  had  an 
outstanding  reputation  for  good 
reproduction,”  R.  V.  Boom, 
president  of  the  Davenport  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  said.  “Argus 
press  work  is  exceptional  and 
is  typical  of  the  care  and  crafts¬ 
manship  practiced  throughout 
the  newspaper’s  mechanical  op¬ 
erations.  All  this  is  reflected  in 
the  reproduction  of  full  color 
processes  as  well  as  in  black- 
and-white  halftones  and  line 
work.” 

Teamwork  Cited 

This  prize-winning  record  for 
the  Argus  is  the  result  of  team¬ 
work,  reflecting  the  pride  of  all 
employes  in  their  craftsmanship, 
and  the  best  quality  up-to-date 


are  registered  by  the  stereotype 
department.  All  spot  color  plates 
are  locked  in  forms  with  quoins 
at  the  top  of  the  form.  Mats 
are  packed  vertically  only,  in 
short  strips,  and  page  mats  are 
cold  molded  with  roller.  Mats 
are  trimmed  with  a  shear  which 
is  adapted  with  registered  pins, 
a  system  developed  in  the  Argus 
mechanical  department. 

Registry  in  the  page  forms 
is  done  with  the  usual  acetate 
proofing  and  nailing  procedure. 
The  stereotype  department  uses 
standard  Pony  Autoplate  and 
Sta-Hi  Former  and  Router. 

In  general,  most  of  the  heavy 
color  production  days  at  the 
Argus  are  printed  on  “collect 
runs”  to  assure  quality  control 
and  uniformity  of  registry.  Spe¬ 
cial  attention  is  given  to  eveiy 
color  inin  to  achieve  exact  color 
tones  specified  by  clients.  The 
Sinclair-Carroll  blending  sys¬ 
tem,  using  only  standard  ANPA- 
AAAA  colors  and  Huber  black 
inks,  is  used  exclusively.  All 
color  is  printed  on  second  im¬ 
pression  pages. 

Pressmen  Rotated 


Hoe  press  on  July  26,  1957.  On 
Jan.  10,  1958,  the  newspaper 
printed  the  Standard  Oil  ad¬ 
vertisement  which  won  for  the 
Argus  its  first  ROP  Color 
Award.  Since  1957  color  adver¬ 
tising  has  increased  and  in  1961 
approximately  16  percent  of  all 
national  advertising  in  the  Ar¬ 
gus  appeared  in  color.  This  in¬ 
cludes  both  spot  and  full  color. 

National  and  regional  product 
color  advertising  is  strongly 
merchandised  to  the  retail  stores 
as  it  creates  strong  reader  audi¬ 
ence  and  demand  for  the  prod¬ 
uct.  There  is  normally  increased 
interest  by  the  retailer  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  advertised  product 
when  he  knows  it  is  to  be  printed 
in  color  in  the  local  newspaper. 
Local  automobile  agencies  and 
clothing  stores  have  been  quick 
in  realizing  the  impact  on  read¬ 
ers  by  the  use  of  color  in  ad¬ 
vertising. 

• 

Renault  Tells 
’63  Ad  Plans 

Over  half-a-million  dollars 


t  was  en-  equipment  installed  throughout 
to  Dairy-  the  mechanical  department.  Per- 
d  was  pro-  fection  in  the  color  field  is 
with  cus-  achieved  by  close  coordination 
said  Ralph  of  advertiser,  agency,  advertis- 
jctor  of  the  ing  staff  personnel  and  mechani- 
division.  cal  employes,  officials  of  the 
been  con-  newspaper  said. 

_  In  addition  to  national  adver¬ 
tising  more  local  retailers  are 
increasing  the  amount  of  color 
in  orders  in  the  Argu.s.  Corre¬ 
lated  with  color  advertising  has 
been  the  increased  use  of  edi¬ 
torial  color,  especially  in  usage 
of  full  color  photos  taken  by 
staff  photographers.  The  Argus 
has  published  news  photographs 
from  plates  etched  in  England 
by  the  Crosfield  Scanatron  proc¬ 
ess. 

Liberal  use  of  one  color  is  also 
made  in  the  newspaper’s  week¬ 
end  entertainment  tabloid  sup¬ 
plement,  Roundup,  publi.shed  on 
Saturday  afternoons. 

Argus  Dev«‘l«)ps  System 


In  the  press  room,  a  definite  b®  spent  by  Renault  in  about 
schedule  of  rotation  of  all  press-  six  weeks  to  launch  its  new  R-8 
men  is  in  effect  so  that  all  are  compact  sedan  and  to  announce 
experienced  in  every  phase  of  the  1963  Dauphine  and  Caravelle 
color  publication.  This  detail  in-  “S”  convertible,  it  was  an- 
sures  the  highest  quality  color  nounced  today  by  Walter  A. 
reproduction  throughout  each  Woron,  Renault’s  director  of 
and  every  press  run.  Expertness  public  relations  and  advertising 
in  color  registry  is  thus  routine,  in  the  U.S. 

Argus  mechanical  personnel  The  bulk  of  the  1963  announce- 
urge  advertiser  and  agency  ex-  ment  advertising  program  (via 
ecutives  planning  newspaper  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross  Inc.)  for 
color  advertisements  to  give  spe-  Renault,  second  largest  automo- 
cial  attention  to  perfection  in  tive  importer,  will  be  concen- 
etching  of  engraved  plates  and  trated  in  mass  print  media.  The 
mats  in  complete  registry  as  magazines  selected  for  the  dis¬ 
well  as  supplying  proofs  pulled  play  of  Renault’s  new  four-door 
on  newsprint  stock  in  order  to  sedan  are  Life  and  Look. 
attain  the  exact  color  reproduc-  Dealer  materials  for  show- 
tion  desired.  Rapid  strides  have  room  display,  plus  radio  corn- 
been  made  in  recent  years  in  mercials,  TV  spots,  and  news- 
attaining  these  goals  and  the  paper  advertisements  have  been 
Argus  management  is  apprecia-  sent  to  over  500  dealers  in  the 
tive  of  the  cooperation  given  by  Renault  sales  organization, 
advertisers  and  agencies  in  In  the  first  quarter  of  1963, 
the.se  areas  of  newsjraper  color  strong  dealer  advertising  sup- 
production.  port  with  aid  in  materials  frwn 

The  Argus  published  its  first  Renault’s  New  York  office, 
All  spot  and  full  color  plates  color  advertisement  on  the  new  including  direct  mail,  is  planned. 

- 1  “The  total  plans  for  1963 

1  have  not  been  firmed  up,  but  big 
things  —  new  things  —  aw 
coming,”  said  Mr.  Woron.  To 
maintain  complete  flexibility, 
plans  will  be  formulated  on  a 
quarterly  basis.  A  continuation 
of  national  magazines  is  fore¬ 
seen. 

Mr.  Woron  said  a  minimum 
budget  of  $2,000,000  has  bwn 
set  aside  for  all  advertising, 
sales  promotion,  and  public  rela¬ 
tions.  He  emphasized  this  was  a 
minimum  only. 

Dealer  meetings  are  being 
scheduled  for  Sept.  24  through 
October  7.  Public  annouin  ement 
will  be  Oct.  19. 
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Color  Register  Control 
Corrects  to  0.001" 

A  Color  Register  Control  Sys-  ^ 
tern  for  rotary  presses,  which 
computes  existing  error  and  rate 
of  change  for  register  correc¬ 
tions  of  as  little  as  0.001",  is 
now  available  from  Crosfield 
Electronics.  Inc.  These  control 
systems  have  been  installed  on 
presses  throughout  the  U.S.. 
where  they  have  set  enviable 
records  for  waste  elimination, 
better  color  registration  and 
maximum  reliability  of  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  system  is  composed  of  a 
movable  scanning  head,  predic¬ 
tor  computer,  power  supply, 
control  panel  and  cubicle,  cor¬ 
rection  motor,  magnetic  switch 
and  selector  panel.  The  Crosfield 
system  is  low  in  cost  because  of 
its  simplified  component  require¬ 
ments,  resulting  in  lower  equip¬ 
ment,  installation  and  mainten¬ 
ance  costs.  Details  and  literature 
are  available  from  Crosfield 
Electronics,  Inc.,  47  New  York 
Ave.,  Westbury,  N.  Y.  or  call 
code  516 — EDgewood  4-1940. 


WEverything 
in  Baltimore 
revolves 
&  around 


THE 


Morning 

Evening 

Sunday 


Prosperous 

Hartford.  Connecticut  reads  The  Hartford  Times. 
Penetration  of  this  rich  market  makes  the  difference. 

O^er  72  per  cent  of  the  homes  In  the  Hartford 
Standard  Metropolitan  Marketing  Area  buy  The  Times 


Represented  by 

GANNETT  ADVERTISING  S; 

New  York  Syracuse  Philadelphi 
Chicago  San  Francisco  Ha 


Compton  Tests  Media 
For  ‘Coronet’  Cigarets 


Tests  of  “media  mixes”  start 
Sept.  24  in  South  Bend  and 
Evansville,  Ind.,  prior  to  a  pos¬ 
sible  $6,000,000  to  $10,000,000 
introductory  ad  campaign  for 
Coronet,  a  new  Brown  & 
Williamson  cigaret. 

The  tests  are  being  conducted 
by  Compton  Advertising,  Inc., 
and  will  be  evaluated  after 
several  months  by  the  agency’s 
research  department,  according 
to  Reginald  Pierce,  Compton 
vicepresident  and  account  super¬ 
visor.  Under  test  are  ROP  news¬ 
paper  color  space,  tv  minute  and 
20-sec-ond  spots,  a  special  ver¬ 
sion  of  hi-fi  color  using  alum¬ 
inum  foil,  and  saturation 
sampling. 

In  the  two  markets  tv  is  get¬ 
ting  70%  of  the  appropriation, 
newspapers  30%,  Mr.  Pierce 
said.  If  and  when  the  new  brand 
goes  national  the  newspaper 
share  will  dwindle  further 
because  magazines  will  also 
share  in  the  available  funds. 

The  preprint  “spectacular”  is 
only  being  published  by  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier.  In 
South  Bend,  newspapers  get 


ROP  color,  tv  and  a  saturation 
sampling  campaign  to  97,000 
homes. 

Aluniidor  Park 

A  feature  of  the  new  cigaret 
is  its  Alumidor  pack,  using  gold 
aluminum  foil  of  the  Reynolds 
Metal  Co.  This  aluminum  foil,  in 
preprint  rolls,  is  being  stripped 
on  to  the  full  newspaper  page, 
using  a  special  applicator  devel¬ 
oped  by  Reynolds  and  the 
Detroit  News. 

At  Compton  it  was  asserted 
that  there  were  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  these  applicators  avail¬ 
able  for  an  eventual  national 
campaign.  Reynolds  has  used 
the  method  before  to  advertise 
its  aluminum  wrap,  but  this  is 
the  first  time  it  has  been  used  in 
the  introduction  of  a  cigaret. 

“It’s  as  if  the  cigaret  package 
was  being  handed  right  out  of 
the  newspaper  page  to  readers,” 
Mr.  Pierce  said. 

George  W.  Garrett,  print  pro¬ 
duction  manager  at  Compton, 
made  arrangements  for  this 
“spectacular,”  to  be  published 


Oct.  15,  with  Thomas  R.  Greg¬ 
ory,  advertising  director  of  the 
Courier.  The  cost  is  amounting 
to  about  the  same  as  the  pre¬ 
mium  rate  for  one  color  and 
black  and  white,  plus  some  pos¬ 
sible  additions  for  rental  and 
transportation  of  the  applicator. 
Representing  Reynolds  in  the 
arrangements  is  Kenneth  M. 
Greenwell  of  the  Richmond,  Va., 
plant. 

The  test  of  this  version  of 
preprint  color  follows  a  similar 
test  of  regular  preprint  con¬ 
ducted  for  Knorr  soups  by 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample 
against  saturation  sampling  in 
February  1961.  In  that  case,  the 
preprint  was  published  by  news¬ 
papers  in  Dayton  and  Syracuse 
and  the  home  sampling  was  car¬ 
ried  out  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
Providence,  R.  I.  Preprint  color 
in  the  newspapers  was  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  it  was  used  to 
replace  sampling  when  the 
Knorr  soup  campaign  went 
national,  according  to  John  M. 
Volkhardt,  vicepresident  and 
marketing  director,  Best  Foods 
Division,  Com  Products  Com¬ 
pany.  Subsequently  some  44,000,- 
000  preprints  were  used  to  pro¬ 
mote  Ihe  Knorr  soups. 

Mr.  V  olkhardt  described  samp¬ 
ling  as  “fantastically  expensive.” 
He  noted  that  over  1%  of  a 
newspaper’s  total  circulation 
was  obtained  in  coupon  returns 
from  the  preprint  color  ad, 
which  he  described  as  “very 
high.” 

Couponed  Color  Adsi 

I  The  ROP  color  ads  being 
tested  in  the  South  Bend  and 
Evansville  include  1,000-line 
space  with  a  coupon  refund  (see 
cut).  Readers  will  be  offered  $1 
cash  refund  for  10  Coronet 
Wrappers  (50c  for  five).  This 
offer  is  not  being  made  on  the 
tv  commercials. 

Compton  believes  it  has  found 
the  “perfect  ink”  for  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  gold  pack  in  IPI  62 
P  7148  ROP  Gold,  that  is  being 
specified  in  the  t^ts.  The  ROP 
color  ads  run  every  other  week. 

.  Merchandising  Gifts 

i 

Newspaper  ad  directors  are 
being  provided  with  golden 
aluminum  tumblers  with  the 
same  crown  design  that  is  on  the 
j  cigaret  package  to  send  as  mer- 
I  chandising  gifts  to  big  buyers  in 
I  their  cities.  A  letter  suggested 
to  be  sent  by  the  newspapers 
with  the  gifts  says  in  part: 

“Just  as  the  enclosed  tumblers 
will  detain  the  freshness  and 
goodness  of  your  favorite  bever¬ 
age,  the  new  CORONET  pack 
I  will  seal  in  CORONET’S  unique 
j  tobacco  flavor  making  this  the 
;  freshest-tasting,  best-tasting 
I  cigaret  you  ever  tried. 


•hM  KM  try 

NEW  Coronet 


Planned  to  deliver  rkh,  fii  tobacco  flavor 
Kept  fresh  m  the  Golden  Aluniidor  Pack  ^ 
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Test  Ad  is  Couponed 

duced  with  a  major  advertising 
program  in  the  (newspaper’s 
name).  We  hope  you  will  go  all 
out  to  support  the  introduction 
of  new  CORONET  cigarets  with 
full  stocking  and  special  fea¬ 
turing.  Dramatic  color  adver¬ 
tising  will  break  in  the  near 
future,  so  stock  up  now  for  the 
demand  which  we  know  will  be 
coming  your  way.” 

He-Man  Approarli 

The  tv  commercials,  in  minute 
and  20-second  form,  were  made 
at  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps.  The  Marine 
Corp’s  hymn  serves  as  the  intro¬ 
duction,  and  Marines  are  shown 
participating  in  rugged  maneu¬ 
vers.  The  actual  commercials 
are  spoken  by  Mark  Tapscott, 
an  ex-Marine,  now  an  actor.  The 
“masculinity”  of  the  commer¬ 
cials,  the  agency  believes,  will 
appeal  especially  to  women 
smokers. 

Compton  got  the  Brown  & 
Williamson  "robacco  Corp.  ac¬ 
count  in  August  1961,  with  the 
specific  assignment  of  helping 
to  plan  for  the  new  brand.  The 
result  is  Coronet,  a  new  king- 
size,  non-filter  cigaret  in  the 
unique  Alumidor  package. 

Choice  of  king-size  was  influ¬ 
enced  by  a  continuing  consumer 
swing  to  this  length,  according  to 
W.  S.  Cutchins,  B&W  president. 
King-size  cigaret  sales  increased 
5.2%  last  year  over  a  year 
before,  while  sales  of  regular 
size  decreased  3.2%. 

B&W,  whose  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  is  vicepresident  John  W. 
Burgard,  invests  about  $30,000,- 
000  annually  in  advertising  its 
eight  present  cigaret  brands:  ^ 
Viceroy,  Kool,  Raleigh,  Bel  Air, 
Life,  Kentucky  King,  DuMaur- 
ier,  and  Wings.  Raleigh  also 
comes  in  king-size  both  filter 
and  non-filter. 


®he  Netas-Sun 


For  the  One  Color  and  Black 
Advertisement  for  Johnson  Outboard  Motors 
in  newspapers  under  100,000  circulation 

O  Total  Lineage,  1961  —  71734G  lines 
O  Lead  all  Chicago  newspapers  in  8  day  retail 
advertising  lineage  —  653.016 
O  Full  color  facilities  —  art,  color  separations, 
engravings,  3  or  4  color 


Q'lie  Ciiaul;e  (^au  Keiu  s  -^uu 


“CORONETS  will  be  intro- 
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The  Milwaukee  Journal  has  divided  its  home-deliv¬ 
ered  Greater  Milwaukee  circulation  into  two  groups 
. .  .  carefully  matched  for  income,  age,  occupation  and 
education  and  various  buying  habits.  Each  group  has 
more  than  400,000  people;  together  they  provide  a 
picture  of  million-sized  markets  which  do  40%  of  all 
U.S.  retail  business. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal’s  Matched  Markets  plan 
offers  you  the  most  effective  testing  ground  for  adver¬ 
tising  copy  themes,  use  of  color,  special  merchandising 
and  new  product  introduction.  It’s  new  —  and  you 
get  it  nowhere  else  but  in  Milwaukee,  where  The 
Journal  covers  almost  9  out  of  10  homes.  Call  or 
write  The  Milwaukee  Journal  General  Advertising 
Department  for  details. 


your  next  ad? 

Pre-test  it... 

in  two  identical  markets 

with  one  newspaper 


Listed  below  are  just  a  few  of  the  meas¬ 
urable  characteristics  of  The  Milwaukee 
Journal’s  Matched  Test  Markets. 


INCOME  GROUPS 

$1  5,000  and  over _ 

$10,000  to  $14,999- _ 
$  7,000  to  $  9,999  _ 
$  5,000  to  $  6,999- . 


Market 

*A”  “B* 

%  % 

s  m 
m]  0 

[35]  0 


AGE  GROUPS 

60  and  over _ ^ 

40  to  49 _ [r 

20  to  29 . [T 

EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL 


completed  college  or  more 

0 

[H 

completed  high  school _ 

@ 

0 

some  high  school _ _ 

0 

0 

OCCUPATION 

craftsmen,  formen  and 

kindred  workers _ 

0 

0 

clerical,  soles  and  similar 

workers _ 

(ill 

0 

professional  workers _ 

a 

0 

laborers _ 

s 

a 

retired _ 

a 

a 

BUYING  HABITS 

own  home _ 

0 

0 

own  o  cor _ _ 

0 

lz!j 

men  smoking  cigarettes-- 

0 

0 

own  o  powerdown  mower 

0 

own  fully  automatic  wash- 

ing  machine _ 

m 

THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

MEMBER  OF  MILLION  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


BY-LINES  MAKE 
DEAD-LINES 


For  “on-the-spot”  coveiage  nation-wide,  fly 
Delta’s  Jets  nation-wide !  Delta’s  conveniently 
scheduled  flights  link  the  major  news  centers  of 
the  Caribbean,  Southeast,  Northeast,  Midwest, 
Texas  and  the  West  Coast. 

On  Delta  you  can  jet  1000  miles  or  more  by 
mid-morning,  complete  a  day’s  work  and  be  back 
home  the  same  evening.  Deluxe  or  Tourist 
every  flight  plus  Delta’s  traditional  hospitality 
.  .  .  always  personal,  quick  and  exceedingly 
thoughtful. 


the  air  line  with  the  BIG  JETS 


‘Newsmen’  Masqueraded 
As  DeGaulle’s  Guards 

By  Edwin  Roth 


,  Bonn 

I  Three  frogmen  emerged  in 
Hamburg  harbor  from  beneath 
I  the  boat  on  which  General  de 
Gaulle  was  to  sail  up  the  Elbe  a 
i  few  minutes  later,  and  a  news 
photographer  stepped  forward 
to  “shoot”  them.  He  was  roughly 
I  grasped  and  pulled  away  by  a 
man  who  had  a  camera  hanging 
from  his  neck  and  wore  both  the 
'  official  press  badge  and  an  ami- 
I  band  inscribed  “Presse.” 

“What  the — are  you  doing?” 
yelled  the  cameraman  whose  pic¬ 
ture  had  been  wrecked.  “I’ve  got 
as  much  right  to  work  here  as 
you  have.” 

I  “Oh,  no,  you  haven’t.  You 
stand  over  there  behind  that 
!  line.” 

“And  what  about  you?” 

“I’m  not  taking  pictures.  I  am 
i  a  security  officer.” 

I  A  uniformed  Hamburg  police¬ 
man  confirmed :  “That’s  right. 
He  is  one  of  us.” 

This  scene,  which  caused 
laughter  among  newsmen,  was 
typical  of  what  happened  during 
General  de  Gaulle’s  fantastic 
i  six-day  trip  through  West 
Germany. 

j  Because  the  French  “Secret 
I  Army  Organization”  (OAS)  had 
1  tried  four  times  within  the  past 
I  year  to  assassinate  de  Gaulle, 
West  Germany’s  security  pre- 
!  cautions  were  unlike  anything 
ever  experienced  on  any  state 
visit. 

Three  years  ago,  I  toured  the 
United  States  with  Nikita 
Khrushchev.  Having  just  taken 
part  as  a  foreign  correspondent 
in  General  de  Gaulle’s  tour  of 
West  Germany,  I  can  report  that 
the  stiff  American  security  pre¬ 
cautions  for  the  Soviet  leader 
were  amateurish  compared  with 
what  the  Germans  did  to  safe¬ 
guard  de  Gaulle. 

Wherever  the  President  of 
France  went,  the  press  corps 
was  joined  by  several  “news¬ 
men”  —  German  and  French  — 
wore  the  official  press  badge, 
carried  cameras  or  notebooks, 
but  were  never  seen  to  take 
either  notes  or  pictures.  Instead, 
they  would  suddenly  push  away 
anyone  in  the  press  group  with¬ 
out  a  press  badge.  Other  secur¬ 
ity  officers  were  dressed  up  as 
diplomats  or,  in  waiter’s  dress, 
carried  drinks  at  the  official 
receptions. 

Each  town  had  special  tickets 
j  for  its  own  events.  To  prevent 
;  forgeries,  these  tickets  were 
issued  only  at  the  last  moment. 


and  distributed  to  the  press  on 
arrival  in  that  town.  This  did 
not  always  work  smoothly,  and 
there  were  some  heated  argu¬ 
ments.  But  most  correspondents 
understood  the  need  for  maxi¬ 
mum  security.  None  of  us 
wanted  any  shootings  or  explo¬ 
sions. 

Obviously,  it  was  in  the  West 
German  government’s  interest  to 
get  the  fullest  possible  coverage 
of  this  “image-creating”  tour. 
Every  foreign  correspondent  was 
invited  to  the  two  most  splendid 
social  events — the  reception  in 
Bruehl  Castle,  and  the  Bavarian 
government’s  operatic  perform¬ 
ance  at  the  exquisite  Cuvillies- 
Theater  in  Munich. 

“Go  and  insert  your  name 
with  a  typewriter  below  where 
it  says  that  the  Bavarian  Prime 
Minister  requests  your  presence” 
we  were  told  when  the  beauti¬ 
fully  printed  invitations  to  the 
Cuvillies-Theater  were  distrib¬ 
uted.  “But  please,  please  don’t 
do  it  in  ink — or  they  won’t  let 
you  in,  and  they  may  even  arrest 
you.  The  security  men  were  told 
that  only  invitations  with  the 
name  in  typewriting  are  valid- 
just  because  such  invitations  are 
usually  never  typed.” 

The  only  man  who  completely 
ignored  and  despised  all  se¬ 
curity  was — Charles  Joseph  An¬ 
dre  Marie  de  Gaulle.  He  in¬ 
sisted  on  having  the  car  roof 
opened  wherever  he  went  among 
crowds — even  in  pouring  rain. 
When  a  crowd  cheered  specially 
loudly,  he  would  stop  the  motor¬ 
cade  and  walk  right  into  the 
middle  of  the  crowd  shaking 
hundreds  of  eager  hands,  often 
getting  parted  from  his  security 
guards. 

Because  of  all  that,  the 
Munich  newspaper  Ahendzeitung 
announced  de  Gaulle’s  depar¬ 
ture  with  the  splash  headline 
“DE  GUALLE  DEBT”  —  de 
Gaulle  Alive. 


Daily’s  Gourmet 
Dinner  Aids  Hospital 

Pittsburgh 
A  gourmet  dinner  at  $50  a 
couple  raised  $3,600  for  the  i 
Pittsburgh  Press  Old  News-  j 
boys  fund  for  Children’s  Hos-  f 
pital.  Edward  P.  Kasun,  public  i 
service  director,  said  the  black 
tie  party  was  limited  to  160 
guests  and  was  promptly  sold 
out.  A  restaurant  owner  paid 
all  of  the  expenses. 
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Couturier  colors? 


For  printing?  Sure  thing.  Sun  Chemical  is  bound  to  draw  on  its  experience 
with  this  season’s  high-fashion  printed  textiles  to  create  contemporary  paint 
colors  — or  vibrant  new  shades  in  other  Sun  products  for  plastics,  packaging, 
cosmetics,  construction,  electrical  manufacturing  — and  graphic  arts. 

As  one  of  the  leading  color  laboratories  in  the  country.  Sun  Chemical’s 
Corporate  Research  Center  is  intimately  involved  with  color  as  it  affects 
sales  for  all  phases  of  industry.  In  printing,  for  instance.  Sun’s  vast  knowledge 
of  color  fashions  has  produced  inks  matched  to  contemporary  moods  for 
every  printing  process,  and  brought  improvements  to  precision  lithographic 
equipment,  machinery,  supplies  and  plates.  When  you’re  concerned  with  the 
artful  application  of  modern  color,  see  the  man  from  Sun  Chemical. 


SUN  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

750  Third  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


\ 
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DIVISIONS:  AnsbachiT-Si^Klp  •  Artistic  Manufacturing  •  Chemical  Coaimr'  ♦  D,nd  Foarn  •  EI»'rtfO-T«xhnical  •  Facile  •  General  Printing  Ink  •  A.  C.  Horn  • 
Lithographic  Plates  and  Chemicals  •  Geo.  H.  Morrill  •  Overseas  •  Paints  •  Pennsylvania  Color  and  Chemical  •  Rutherford  Machinery  •  Warwick  Chemical 


Kodak’s  Color  Anchors  won’t  dr- 


Daily.  Kodak  research  teams  work  to  develop  dye-coupler 
molecules,  such  as  this,  to  improve  color  fidelity. 

Actually,  only  the  upper  portion  of  such  a  molecule  is 
the  active  part  of  the  coupler;  the  long  tail  is  what  is  called 
a  ballast  group— an  arrangement  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
atoms  whose  only  function  is  to  anchor  the  dye-coupler 
and  keep  it  from  wandering  from  one  emulsion  layer  to 
another  during  storage  or  development. 

Anchor  all  the  dye  molecules,  and  colors  are  anchored. 
Anchor  all  color,  and  you  begin  to  distinguish  better  the 
subtle  color  differences  that  mark  a  professional’s  work. 


It's  costly  to  build  molecules  like  this,  and  it  is  not  easy. 
Despite  this,  our  scientists  have  developed  hundreds  of 
ballast  groups.  Formulae  for  these  are  “stored”  on  an  elec¬ 
tronic  computer— to  be  linked  with  new  dye-couplers  as 
needed.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  have  fidelity  profession¬ 
als  need  in  Kodak  Ektachrome,  Ektacolor,  Kodacolor 
and  Kodachrome  II  Films  ...  in  Kodak  Ektacolor 
Professional  Paper  and  Ektacolor  Print  Film. 

It  is  one  more  factor  which  explains  why  Kodak  films 
have  repeatability— an  ingredient  we  manufacture  in  film 
and  which  some  people  refer  to  as  Kodak  uniformity. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.Y. 
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Color,  Photo 
Boost  Given 
At  Roundup 

Pendleton,  Ore. 
The  87-year-old  Pendleton 
East  Oregonian  added  color  to 
the  picturesque  Pendleton 
Round-up  this  year  in  a  special 
enterprise  devoted  to  the  cen¬ 
tennial  of  its  own  Umatilla 
County. 

This  was  in  the  presentation 
of  a  magazine  report  of  124 
pages,  each  the  size  of  a  folded 
newspaper. 

Print^  on  the  offset  press  in¬ 
stalled  just  two  years  ago,  the 
East  Oregonian  held  its  own 
in  the  celebration  of  both  cen¬ 
tennial  and  roundup. 

Copies  sold  for  $1  when 
wrapped  around  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  editions  on  the  three 
roundup  days  here.  Contents 
were  such  that  the  cowboys  and 
the  cowgirls  joined  the  Umatilla 
Countians  in  ripping  out  dollar 
bills  to  buy  editions. 

Color  Selection 

Added  to  the  cover  pages  were 
full  color  scenes  of  McNary 
Dam,  wheat,  pea  harvesting,  In¬ 
dians,  the  Pendleton  Round-up 
and  cattle. 

Spot  color  dotted  the  succes¬ 
sive  pages.  It  appeared  in  head¬ 
lines,  in  letters  starting  fea¬ 
tures,  in  underlays  and  in  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  special  edition  was  de¬ 
livered  free  to  the  newspaper’s 
9,000  regular  subscribers,  and 
another  6,000  copies  were  put 
on  newsstands  for  sale. 

The  12-ounce  book  measured 
14%  inches  by  10%  inches.  It 
contained  approximately  400 
pictures,  most  of  them  from  the 
collection  of  James  Sturgis,  for¬ 
mer  county  judge. 

In  charge  of  compiling  the 
information,  selecting  the  pic¬ 
tures  and  writing  the  subject 
matter  was  Jim  Eardley,  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

Directing  the  advertising  con¬ 
tent  was  Arthur  Allen,  assisted 
by  Clyde  Osburn,  business  man¬ 
ager,  and  Robert  Beach,  artist. 

The  East  Oregonian  is  happy 
that  it  turned  to  the  offset  proc¬ 
ess,  said  J.  W.  Forrester  Jr., 
editor  and  publisher. 

The  Goss  Suburban  installed 
ill  July,  1960,  provided  the  first 
daily  printed  on  a  web-fed  off¬ 
set  press  in  the  West. 

The  EO  still  prints  from 
proofed  pages  set  in  hot  type. 
As  the  process  is  new,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  go  step-by- 
step. 

A  red  letter  day  was  the  EC’s 

editor  sc  publisher 


first  color  ad  production  in 
March,  1957.  The  reproduction 
was  in  red  and  came  after  two 
months  of  planning. 

This  newspaper  began  as  a 
weekly  87  years  ago.  The  turn 
to  semiweekly  and  then,  in  1888,  I 
to  daily  publication  was  under  * 
the  supervision  of  C.  S.  Jack-  , 
son,  who  bought  the  EO  in  1882 
and  continued  as  its  head  until 
1902. 

Employes  Own  Slock 

When  Mr.  Jackson  bought  the 
Portland  Oregon  Journal  he  sold 
most  of  the  stock  in  the  local 
publishing  to  employes.  These 
shares  were  sold  on  credit. 

E.  B.  Eldrich  joined  the  staff 
in  1905,  served  as  city  editor 
until  1908  and  then  became  edi¬ 
tor. 

The  list  of  notables  who  once 
staffed  the  newspaper  includes 
Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor,  Denver  Post,  who  was  tele¬ 
graph  editor  from  1923  to  1926. 

Members  of  the  Aldrich  fam¬ 
ily  own  and  operate  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company.  They  are  Mrs. 
Aldrich’s  widow,  Eleanor  Aid-  ‘ 
rich  Forrester,  Mr.  Forrester; 
and  Amy  Aldrich  Bedford. 

• 

Huntress  in  Business 
To  Offer  Color  Aids 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

A  new  newspaper  color  en¬ 
graving  firm  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  here,  according  to  Frank 
G.  Huntress  III,  former  vice- 
president  of  the  San  Antonio 
Express  and  News.  The  new 
firm  is  Newspaper  Color,  Inc. 

The  Huntress  company  is 
sharing  a  plant  with  Rhein- 
hardt  Photoengraving  Co.  Head 
of  the  engraving  plant  is  Jack 
Rheinhardt,  who  was  engrav-  j 
ing  superintendent  of  the  Ex¬ 
press  and  News  for  19  years. 

Basic  Services 

Mr.  Huntress  said  the  firm 
would  offer  basic  color  services 
to  newspapers  of  all  sizes.  The 
firm  will  produce  original  three- 
color  engravings  of  copy  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  newspaper  either 
for  editorial  or  advertising  pur¬ 
poses. 

Full  color  subjects  on  food, 
home  furnishings,  fashion,  tele¬ 
vision  and  motion  picture  stars 
and  national  or  regional  news 
and  sports  photos  will  be  offered 
in  direct  cast  mat  form  to  com¬ 
plement  color  programs  of 
newspapers. 

Newspaper  Color  Inc.  also 
will  offer  on-job  training  to 
newspaper  men  from  photog¬ 
raphers  to  pressmen. 

George  Price,  stereotype  su¬ 
perintendent  for  six  years  at 
the  Express  and  News,  will  be 
production  manager  of  the 
Huntress  firm. 

for  September  22,  1962 


THE  BRANHAM  MAN... 

SELLING 

COLOR 

FOR  OVER  25  YEARS 

Mr.  Newspaper  himself!  Knows  the  business  from  the 
inside  out.  And  because  he  represents  newspapers  only. 
The  Branham  Man  is  a  specialist  providing  better  serv¬ 
ice  for  both  client  and  advertiser.  Typically,  over 
twenty-five  years  ago  Branham  sensed  the  coming  im¬ 
portance  of  ROP  Color  and  issued  the  first  guide  book 
on  color  availabilities  for  advertisers  and  their  agencies. 

Today,  virtually  every  Branham-represented  news¬ 
paper  offers  ROP  Color,  and  three  were  among  the  top 
15  leaders  nationally  in  color  ad  linage  for  19611  This 
reflects  The  Branham  Man’s  continuing  practice  of 
keeping  abreast  of  new  developments,  working  closely 
with  advertisers  and  production  men.  And  he’s  on  the 
job  in  13  key  advertising  centers  from  coast  to  coast 
...  so  call  The  Branham  Man  ! 


THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


National  Newspaper  Representatives 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  Atlanta  •  Los  Angeles  •  Memphis  •  St.  Louis  •  Dallas 
Charlotte  •  Miami  •  Minneapolis  •  Detroit  •  San  Francisco  •  New  Orleans 
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Ad  Director  Wants 
‘Red  Spot  for  Fun’ 


San  Antonio,  Tex,  Frost  Bros,  started  to  use 
Lessli  Ellen  Culmer,  adver-  color  in  newspaper  fashion  ads 
tising  director  of  Frost  Bros,  in  1946  and  each  year  they  grow 
department  store  here  would  in  popularity  with  the  manu- 
“rather  see  one  period  in  a  facturers  with  which  the  store 
headline  inin,  just  for  fun,  as  deals,  the  merchandise  manag- 
a  bright,  eye-appealing,  curi-  ers  and  buyers,  and  the  buying 
osity-engendering  spot  of  I’ed  public. 

.  .  .  than  a  whole  background  The  investment  in  color  in  the 
of  red.”  Express  &  News  shows  an  in- 

She  was  commenting  on  how  crease  this  year  over  last,  ac- 
to  use  ROP  newspaper  color,  cording  to  Hal  Taxel,  the  news- 
when  advised  that  a  Frost  ad  paper’s  director  of  advertising, 
had  won  the  E&P  retail  crea-  Mr.  Taxel  noted  that  the  news- 
tivity  award  for  1962  in  news-  paper  has  improved  year  by 
papers  of  100,000  to  250,000  cir-  year  its  handling  of  fine  color 
culation.  It  was  published  June  advertising  and  that  its  present 
3  in  the  San  Antonio  Express  “excellent  equipment  brings  su- 
and  News.  perior  and  gratifying  results  to 

“The  skillful  use  of  ROP  color  advertisers.” 
in  retail  newspaper  advertising  Frost’s  prize  winning  ad  for 
is  one  of  the  most  exciting  women’s  travel  suits  achieved 
things  that’s  happened  to  ad-  the  idea  of  going  to  far  away 
vertising,”  Miss  Culmer  said.  “I  places  by  reproducing  stamps  of 
believe,  however,  that  color  must  foreign  countries,  arranged  in 
be  used  in  an  imaginative,  un-  the  design  of  the  tail  assembly 
usual  way  to  have  impact  ...  of  a  jet  airplane. 

not  color  just  for  color’s  sake.  ,  .  c. 

..m,  .  ,  j.  (.olor  in  stamps 

There  must  be  a  feeling  for 

the  psychology  of  color,  which  “For  this  ad.  Frost’s  art  direc- 
is  a  science  in  itself,  even  a  tor,  Marlon  Chapman,  spent 
medical  one.”  hours  in  a  philatelist  shop,  se- 
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You  can  best  sell 
national  advertisers 
on  your  newspaper. . . 


Fashions  and  travel  in  stamps. 

lecting  the  stamps  that  were  in-  and  care  to  merchandise,”  Mr. 
teresting  and  of  beautiful  de-  Taxel  said.  “It  takes  a  well- 
sign  and  color,”  Mr.  Taxel  said,  trained  and  skilled  art  director 
“Many  expensive  stamps  were  and  copywriter  more  time  to  de- 
bought  by  the  store  from  which  sign  and  write  for  a  color  ad; 
a  careful  selection  was  made  be-  and  it  takes  more  effort  and 
fore  the  advertisement  was  pre-  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
pared.  artist  and  production  chief  who 

“The  resulting  ad  was  a  great  sees  the  ad  through, 
success  from  the  point  of  view  “With  Frost  Bros.,  a  color  ad 
of  customers  as  well  as  store  is  a  big  production.  Each  one 
personnel.  When  Frost’s  ads  involves  many  conferences.  It  is 
have  excitement  and  color,  they  a  big  coordination  point,  too, 
serve  as  important  inspirations  involving  window  and  interior 
to  the  selling  staff  of  the  entire  display.” 

store.  The  personnel  is  proud  An  example  of  how  color  ad- 
of  their  firm’s  outstanding  ads;  vertising  has  proved  successful 
they  are  inspired  to  learn  more  for  Frost’s  is  an  ad  on  ‘Pink 
about  the  merchandise  and  to  Vista’  chinaware,  the  store  has 
sell  it  better.”  run  annually  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Taxel  said  it  was  diffi-  One  year  for  some  reason  the 
cult  for  the  store  to  arrive  at  ad  ran  in  black  and  white  with 
a  figure  on  exactly  how  much  results  that  just  did  not  com- 
is  invested  annually  in  ROP  pare  with  sales  made  when  the 
color  because  so  much  is  in-  story  was  told  in  color, 
volved.  For  instance,  in  addi-  • 

tion  to  Miss  Culmer  and  Mr  p,^ 

Chapman,  deserving  special  ^ 

credit  for  the  production  of  the  Pasco,  Wash, 

prize-winning  ad  are  Esther  Color  continues  a  special  fea- 
Gnaber,  advertising  manager;  ture  of  the  Tri-City  Herald, 
Esther  Smith,  copywriter;  John  long  distinguished  by  the  Amer- 
Woods,  artist;  Roasario  Mer-  ican  flag  carried  in  red,  white 
cardo,  production  artist;  and  and  blue  on  its  page  one  ear.  A 
Harriette  Boardman,  fashion  count  of  a  recent  44-page  edi- 
model.  tion  showed  color  on  13  pages. 

“A  color  ad  takes  more  time  Eleven  of  these  were  advertising. 
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iMwmp  the  newspaper 
they’re  at  home  with— everywhere. 


published  at;  NEW  YORK.  WASHINGTON.  D.C., 
CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS.  *  CHICAGO,  CLEVELAND  • 
DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  RIVERSIDE,  CAUF. 


) 


In  r.o.j).  color  (i(h'ertisinf)'  .  .  . 

The  Washington  Post  published  more  linage 
than  both  other  newspapers  combined  and 
was  the  only  Washington  newspaper  to  show 
a  gain  during  the  first 
seven  months  of  1962. 

Media  Records 


Continuity  Rates  Apply  to  Both  Color  and  Black  and  White. 


FIRST  IN  WASHINGTON 
In  Circulation  In  Adiertising  In  Awards 


Represented  by:  Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Co.  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles. 


J.  Walter  Thompson 
Tells  How  ROP  Works 


An  Ad  prepared  by  the  Chicago 
office  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 
for  Johnson  Sea-Horse  Motors 
in  black  and  one  color  won  for 
that  classification  in  newspapers 
under  100,000  when  published  by 
the  Waukegan  \eics-Sun  April 
27,  1962. 


Basic  purpose  of  the  ROP 
color  campaign  for  Johnson  Mo¬ 
tors  was  to  sell  the  company  as 
“the  leading  producer  in  the 
outboard  industry,  and  the  copi- 
pany  associated  with  quality 
products,”  Edward  F.  X.  Wolfe, 
account  executive,  said  when  ad¬ 
vised  his  client  was  represented 
among  the  winners  in  the  E&P 
competition. 

“The  campaign  was  institu¬ 
tional  in  nature,”  Mr.  Wolfe 
said.  “It  was  designed  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  image  of  quality  among 
America’s  millions  of  pleasure 
boaters.  It  was  merchandised  to 
dealers,  and  from  all  available 
indicators,  increased  both  traffic 
at  Johnson  exhibits  in  the  many 
major  boat  show’s  and  store 


sales  of  the  1962  line,  particu¬ 
larly  the  75-horsepower  engine.” 

Largest  User 

Mr.  Wolfe  said  the  among 
JWT’s  other  clients  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office,  Oscar  Mayer  is  the 
largest  user  of  ROP  color.  He 
added  that  newspaper  color  also 
occupies  an  important  role  in 
campaigns  by  Kraft,  Bowman 
Dairy  and  7-Up. 

Art  Director  Robert  Taylor 
said  the  agency  generally  uses 
ROP  color  to  “produce  impact 
of  a  local  nature  —  to  give  re¬ 
gional  and  local  advertising  the 
stature  of  national  accounts.” 

“We  use  it  most  on  food  ac¬ 
counts,  because  most  black  and 
white  food  photography  is  not 
very  exciting,”  he  said.  “Color 
is  far  more  dramatic. 

“The  company  formerly  be¬ 
lieved  drawings  with  flat  colors 
(and  the  simpler  the  better) 
were  best  suited  for  ROP  color. 
However,  as  the  techniques,  inks 
and  so  forth  improved,  we  began 
using  artwork  once  restricted  to 
very  fine  screen  engravings. 


“Recently,  there  has  been  a 
decided  trend  toward  color  pho¬ 
tography,  some  of  it  very  subtle. 
The  medium  is  so  improved  in 
the  major  markets  that  almost 
any  artwork  techniques  is  pos¬ 
sible  with  few  exceptions.” 

The  art  director  responsible 
for  the  prize-winning  line  draw¬ 
ing  in  the  Johnson  Motors  ad 
w’as  William  Silet,  whose  as¬ 
sumption  of  other  duties  at 
JWT  in  Chicago  has  taken  him 
from  that  account.  His  successor 
is  Robert  Dohn. 

Best  Technique 

Production  Manager  E.  T. 
McBreen  made  the  following 
statement  on  what  JWT  be¬ 
lieves  in  regard  to  newspaper 
color: 

•  Product  and  package  should 
be  shown  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  this  is  frequently  done  by 
using  a  water  color  technique, 
with  minor  illustrations  in  line 
and  with  color  overlays  for  lay¬ 
ing  tints. 

•  Since  no  newspaper  can 
guarantee  perfect  register,  thin 
lines,  underscores  and  reverse 
cuts  should  be  minimized  if  not 
altogether  avoided. 

•  It  is  best  to  avoid  solids  in 
large  areas,  as  they  will  offset 
on  the  facing  sheet  and,  in  some 
cases,  smear  on  their  own  re¬ 
productions. 

•  A  check  should  be  made  of 
those  newspapers  in  which  ROP 
color  will  appear  in  order  to 
size  the  copy  properly.  We  do 
not  at  any  time  oversize  and 
gamble  on  shrinkage. 

Standard  Inks 

•  In  requesting  proofs  of  the 
job  in  4A  ANPA  standard  inks 
and  seeing  that  progressive 
carry  the  name  of  the  ink  com¬ 
pany  and  the  ink  numbers  on 
the  top  sheet. 

•  If  mats  are  used,  they 
should  be  of  good  quality  (Bista 
or  Glass),  baked  on  the  form 
with  publication  running  head 
to  avoid  a  flat  cast.  They  should 
be  duplicated  —  for  emergencies 

i  —  and  accompanied  by  two  sets 
of  progressives,  complete  with 
name  of  the  ink  company  and 
the  ink  number.  Our  mats  are 
,  pre-registered  and  centered  to 
the  publication’s  page  size. 

•  Flat  casting  of  mats  for 
j  ROP  color  gives  poor  register 

and  results  in  loss  of  tone  values, 
and  we  specify  in  copy  instruc¬ 
tions  that  press  plates  must  be 
cast  direct  from  mats  ‘in  the 
interest  of  register,  sharpness 
and  clarity  of  reproduction.’ 

•  It  is  helpful  to  newspapers 
to  work  as  far  ahead  as  possible 
so  newspapers  may  check  the 
material  sent  to  them  and  make 
a  pre-run,  to  adjust  or  correct 
inks,  register,  impression,  tonal 

I  value,  etc. 
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Image  of  Quality 

Advance  Color 
Plan  Offered 

Seattle 

Opportunity  to  schedule  color 
regularly  for  six  months  in 
advance  is  being  stressed  by  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

Coupled  with  this  advertising 
plan  is  the  programming  of  full 
color  cover  pages  for  the  P-I’s 
weekly  food  section. 

Special  event  color  covers  have 
been  scheduled  into  January, 
when  a  roast  beef  dinner  will 
appear  on  the  cover  page.  The 
theme  has  now  moved  from  the 
outdoor  barbecue  to  the  buffet 
supper  stage. 

Seafoods  and  Halloween  foods 
are  scheduled  for  October. 
Apples,  turkey  and  Christmas 
baking  pages  also  are  among  the 
carded  events. 

The  appetite-appealing  full 
color  food  section  covers  provide 
food  advertisers  with  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  tie  in  their  regular 
Thursday  morning  advertising 
with  the  editorial  theme  of  the 
day,  explained  Dan  L.  Starr, 
retail  advertising  manager. 

Copies  of  the  upcoming  color 
covers  are  being  supplied  adver¬ 
tisers.  This  enables  them  to  note 
special  tie-ins.  The  series  was 
obtained  from  Sta-Hi  Color 
Service. 

• 

MR&S  Promotes 
3  in  New  York 

Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 
Inc.,  newspaper  representatives, 
has  announced  the  promotion  of 
three  members  of  the  New  York 
staff.  Frank  L.  McTague  Jr., 
formerly  research  manager,  was 
named  office  manager.  Miss 
Eleanor  Zimmerman  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  sales 
service  department.  George 
Rooney  is  research  manager. 


Space  Story  in  Color 


local  ond  National  Advertisers  logged 

603,791  LINES  in 
370  R.O.P.  COLOR  ADS 

Setting  A  New  HIGH  For  The 
First  8  Months  of  1962 

Color  Reduces  Sales  Cost 
*  THE  MORNING  CALL  ★  EVENING  CHRONICLE 
^SUNDAY  CALL  -  CHRONICLE 

Allentown,  Pa. 

Represented  Nationally  by  Story,  Brcxrks  and  Fiiiley,  Inc. 
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Read  what  this  publisher 
says  about  the 

Fairchild 

Coloi'i^King 

Web  Offset  Press 


“We  bought  Color  King  because  it  is  the  easiest  to  to  double  our  annual  volume  by  the  end  of  the  year, 

operate  and  the  most  adaptable  press  for  our  needs.  We’ve  already  doubled  our  circular  volume,  and  at  the 

"Even  with  business  40  per  cent  above  our  previous  same  time  Color  King  has  helped  us  get  an  even  firmer 

capacity,  we  still  have  available  press  capacity  of  roughly  grip  on  the  business  we  had.  With  our  new  press’s 

60  per  cent.  We  are  gradually  filling  this  time  by  print-  speed,  versatility  and  amazingly  accurate  register.  I’m 

ing  newspapers  and  other  publications  for  printers  from  extremely  confident  that  a  prosperous  future  lies  ahead 

throughout  the  state.  because  our  customers  know  we  now  offer  them  more 

“We’ve  been  adding  one  new  publication  a  week,  fortheirmoney.’’  — Alex  Gruszka,  President  of  Alliance 

bringing  our  present  total  to  41  per  month,  and  expect  Printing  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Fairchild  Color  King  Web  Offset  Press  is  the  fastest  selling,  most  wanted  press  in  America  today,  it’s 
the  easiest  to  learn,  the  easiest  to  operate,  the  best  to  buy,  and  we  can  prove  it.  Mail  the  coupon  now  for 
full  details  of  the  many  features  and  engineering  advances  that  are  revolutionizing  yesterday's  concepts 
of  what  web  offset  printing  can  and  should  be. 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

DIVISION  Of 

fAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORE. 
DisIricI  Officei; 

Eastchasttr,  N.  Y.  *  Lot  Ang*t«s  *  Atlanta  ■  Chicogo 
Overseas:  Amsterdam,  The  Netherlonds 


THIS  COUPON  WILL  BRING  YOU  FULL  INFORMATION 

- - - , 

Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  FGE  CK-3  I 

221  Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  ! 

n  Please  send  me  your  new  brochure  on  Color  King.  | 

Q  Please  hove  o  Fairchild  Offset  Production  Engineer  coll.  { 

NAME _  I 

COMPANY _  I 

ADDRESS _  j 

CITY _ ZONE _ STATE _  } 


Essential 

Books 

for  the  editor’s 
reference  shelf 


CHAMBERS'S 

BIOGRAPHICAL 

DICTIONARY 

New  Edition  1962 


GOINS  UP — This  drawing  by 
Reed  &  Willis,  architects,  shows 
how  the  new  home  of  the  Pine 
Bluff  (Ark.)  Commercial  will  look. 
Construction  has  just  begun  on  the 
$600,000-plus  project  which  is 
close  to  the  Cotton  Belt  Railroad. 
The  one-story  air-conditioned 
structure  will  have  45,000  square 
of  floor  space. 


$150  Outlay 
I  Brings  Color 
To  Alaska 


The  Great  of  All  Nations  and 
All  Times  —  up-to-the-minute 
biographies  of  the  famous  and 
the  infamous;  4.000  new  en¬ 
tries — more  than  1.5,000  in  all. 
1,432  pages  S15.00 


Latest  edition  of  this  famous 
reference  is  up  to  date  with 
nearly  1,000  new  biographies. 
Edited  in  England,  this  is  the 
most  reliable  source  of  in¬ 
formation  on  persons  of  dis¬ 
tinction  in  all  fields,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  S24.00 


THE  STATESMAN'S 
YEARBOOK  1962-63 


Edited  by  S.  H.  Steinberg 

99th  annual  edition  of  this 
one-volume  encyclopedia  of 
facts  on  every  country  in  the 
world,  including  those  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  1,720  pages 
$9.50 


THE  ANNUAL 
REGISTER  OF 
WORLD  EVENTS 


Edited  by  Ivison  Macadam 

A  review  of  the  year  1%1. 
Factual  records  of  all  events 
of  any  lasting  importance  on 
the  world  or  local  scene  in 
science,  economics  and  fi¬ 
nance,  arts,  literature,  law, 
religion,  etc.  Index,  maps 
$25.00 


At  your  bookstore 
or  direct  from 

ST  MARTIN'S 

New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


Super-Bista  Pre-Madeready  mats  are  fully  protected  by  U.  S.  patents.  They  are  made  and  sold  only  by  Lake  Shore  Electrotype  and  its  affiliates: 
Reilly  Electrotype  Division,  New  York  City,  MU  6-6350  •  Michigan  Electrotype  Division,  Detroit,  TE  2-7525  •  Advance  Electrotype  Division, 
Indianapolis,  ME  2-1371  •  American  Western  Graphics  Division,  San  Francisco,  UN  3-2911  •  Reilly  Plastictype  Division,  Los  Angeles,  LU  2-5171 


The  best.  This  is  the  most  widely 
used  mat  for  ROP  color  advertising.  It  has  been  continually  improved  and  today  it  represents  the 
finest  moiding  material  available  for  color.  Recently  we  made  important  changes  in  the  production 
of  our  Super-Bista  Pre-Madeready*  mats:  The  new  matrix  fiber  is  so  rugged  that  it  will  not  fracture, 
crack  or  tear  during  muitiple  casting.  The  mat  will  positively  hold  register  during  the  repeated  castings 
required  for  a  complete  press  run.  It  is  made  in  both  No-Pac  and  conventionai  thickness  to  fit  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  any  newspaper.  One  time-proven  feature  we  didn’t  change:  pre-makeready  material  is  still 
custom  fitted  to  the  back  of  every  mat  to  protect  highiights  and  keep  halftone  areas  printing  cleanly. 
It’s  exclusive  with  Bista  mats — made  by  the  most  experienced  ROP  color  mat  producer  in  the  nation. 
Lake  Shore  Electrotype  Division,  812  West  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago  7,  Illinois,  Telephone  829-9700 


Mobile  Press  Register  •  Montgomery  Advertiser- Journal  •  Phoenix  Republic^ 
Oy  Etela  Sudmen  Sanomat  ■  Palo  Alto  Times  ■  San  Bernardino  Sun -Telegram  *  San  Diego  Union -Tribi 


ley  Truth  &  Sportsman 


Stiftstidende  •  Denver  Catholic -Register  •  Bridgeport  Post -Telegram  •  Hartford  Times  •  New  Haven 


Fort  Lauderdale  Daily  News  *  Winnipeg  Tribune  *  Tampa  Tribune  *  West  Palm  Beach 


Daily  Mail 


Chicago’s  American  •  Chicago  Tribune  *  Chicago  Wall  St.  Journal  ■  Peoria  Joi 


)urg  Rand  Daily  Mail 


PERFORMANCE 


Hammond  Times  ■  Indianapolis  Star-News  *  Lafayette  Journal  *  Muncie  Star-Press  *  South  Bend 


Topeka  Capital- Journal  *  Louisville  Courier- Journal  •  Baton  Rouge  State  Times  &  Advocate 


»8ten 


Springfield  Union -News -Republican  *  Battle  Creek  Enquirer  News 


f  Mirror  Baltimore  News-Post  ■  Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  •  Holyoke  Transcript  *  Detroit  Free  Pn 


St.  Paul  Pioneer- Dispatch  •  Houston  Chronicle  •  Houston  Post  •  Wheeling  News  • 
Birmingham  News -Post  &  Herald  •  Syracuse  Herald  •  Durham  Herald  •  Nashville  Banni 


lie  Courier- Mail 


Lubbock  Avalanche-Journal 


Norristown 


Saskatoon  Modern  Press 


Omaha 


Roanoke! 


Columbia  Record -State 


Garden  City  Newsday 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  y 


•  ToronI 


Hamilton  Journal 


Washington  Star  • 
lea  Long  Island  Press 


Levitl 


San  Antonio  Express 


Camden 


Toledo  Blade  &  Times 


Austin  Amerii 


Washington  Observer 
Fayetteville  Observer 
Columbus  Dispatch  * 


•  Spokane  Spoka 
Norfolk  Virginian  Pil< 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispat 


Elizabeth  Journal 


Corpus  Christi  Caller -Times 


Aick  up  a  newspaper  almost  anywhere  in  the  world, 
the  chances  are  it’s  produced  on  a  Goss  headliner® 
—a  testimonial  to  headliners’  superior  performance ! 

Still  more  and  more  publishers  are  choosing  headliners, 
especially  when  plans  call  for  color  production.  Growing 
dailies,  with  circulation  beginning  at  30,000  are  finding 
headliners  a  sound  investment.  The  reason:  unlimited 
availability  of  color  arrangements  for  immediate  needs, 
and  complete  flexibility  for  future  expansion  with  economy. 

headliners’  superior  performance  on  black  and  white, 
spot  and  multi-color  production  comes  from  outstanding 


Goss  developments  such  as:  Colortrol,  the  most  precise 
ink  flow  control  available;  Tension  Plate  Lockup  that  prac¬ 
tically  makes  plates  and  cylinders  into  integral  units; 
Micrometric  Pickup  Rollers  for  perfect  ink  distribution; 
and  Semi-Automatic  Roller  Sockets  that  maintain  accurate 
roller  settings.  One  of  the  newest  Goss  refinements  is  pro¬ 
vision  for  color  fountain  change  in  minutes,  shown  at  right. 

There’s  bigger  value  for  you  in  headliners  in  every  way 
— improved  efficiency,  lower  operating  cost,  more  profit¬ 
able  production.  Write  today  for  complete  data  on  the 
model  that  meets  your  capacity  needs  best. 


Los  Angeles  Herald -Express  •  Saginaw  News 


Tucson  Citizen -Star 


San  Jose  Mercury-News  •  Santa  Barbara  News-Press  •  Stockton  Record 


San  Francisco  Chronicle 


Sydney  Su 


Wilmington  News -Journal  *  Washington  Post  &  Times  Herald  *  Sydney  Daily  Telegraph 


Atlanta  Jrnl.  &  Constitution  •  Boise  Statesman  •  Chicago  Sun -Times  •  Chicago  Daily  News 


Itar  •  Springfield  State  Journal  &  Register  •  Ft.  Wayne  News- Sentinel  •  Gary  Post-Tribune  •  Adelaide 


DOCUMENTED 


Montevideo  El  Pais 


Maracaibo  Panorama 


London  Newt 


!  •  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  •  Des  Moines  Register-Tribune  •  Sioux  City  Journal  Tribune 
News- Star -World  •  Shreveport  Journal  &  Times  •  Oklahoma  City  Times  &  Oklahoman 

or  in  Snot  Color... in  Multi-Color  Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram 


Tokyo  Mainit 


London  Sunday  Tim 


letroit  News 


Capital  Times  Wisconsin  State  Journal  •  Racine  Journal-Times  Bulletin  •  Vancouver  Sun  &  Province 
nessean  •  . . — Tty  «  Passaic  News  •  Albuquerque  Journal 


Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  &  Telegram  • 

*  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  • 
Kitchener  Record  •  Bogota  El 


'Herald  • 


Herald 


World 


News 


;ram 


Pensacola  News  &  Journal 


Los  Angeles  Times- Mirror 


lews  • 


Montreal  La  Presse 


Turku  Tt 


Montreal  Star 


itesman 


Texarkana  Gazette-News 


hronicle 


Greensboro  News -Record 


fdger  Dispatch^^ 
'lobe-Democrat  • 


Montreal  LePetit  Journal 


Niagara  Falls  Gazette  * 


New  York  News  •  Lot 


lungstown  Vindicator 


headliner-mark  I 

60,000  p.p.h. 


EXCLUSIVE  ON 
HEADLINERS 

5-minute  color  change 
with  "Sweep-Thru"  Ink 
Fountain  System.  Permits 
rapid,  one-man  wash- 
up  and  color  change  with 
no  mess.  Reduces  paper 
wasteand  press-time  loss. 
Minimizes  ink  waste. 


THE  I  I  J  I  J  rCOMPANY 

CHICAGO  50,  ILLINOIS 
Specialists  m  newspaper,  magaiine  and  roto  presses 

A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INC. 

The  leader  in  graphic  arts. ..engineering,  service  j 
and  manufacturing. ..industry-wide  and  world-wide  '  ""IT* / 


MAfiHBT. 


Furniture  Ad 
Color  Builds 
Traffic  Fast 


Quality  Quest 


members  oi  tbe  orpraniza-  ^  y  Increases 

Advertising  Rates 

Lillie  Exira  Expense  a  ,  .  . 

Advertising  rate  increases 
“A  little  extra  expense  in  pro-  have  been  announced  by  Harrj- 
moting  quality  pays  off,”  Mr.  Rosen,  advertising  director  of 
Baker  underscored  in  pointing  the  New  York  Post.  The  open 
to  local  reception  of  a  color  pic-  rate  was  boosted  to  $1.80  per 
ture  of  Eugene’s  largest  fire  in  line,  up  10c.  The  rate  increases, 
years.  effective  Sept.  1,  were  attributed 

The  photo’s  use  required  four  to  increased  costs, 
additional  pages  but  the  com-  Mr.  Rosen  ahso  announced  that 
munity  responded  appreciatively  the  Post’s  circulation  for  the 
to  the  special  coverage  effort.  second  (juarter  of  1962  was  at 
The  picture  by  Phil  Wolcott,  ‘‘a  three-year  high.”  He  added 
staffer,  was  taken  at  8  p.m.  and  that  July  circulation  showed  a 
made  the  front  page  of  the  next  daily  average  increase  of  14,054. 


LINA6E..W7,000 
AD  UNITS...109 


•  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  RHILADELRHIA 
DETROIT  •  ATLANTA  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER  COMPANY.  INC.  National  Representatives 
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Color  is  powerful ...  if  it’s  good !  When  you  pay  extra  for  this  selling  advantage, 
you  deserve  to  have  confidence  that  it  will  be  utilized  to  its  finest  potential.  Dallas 
Times  Herald  advertisers  have  expressed  such  confidence  by  placing  763  color  ads 
in  just  the  first  8  months  of  this  year. 
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Editorial  Cartoonists 
Put  into  Collection 

By  Rick  Friedman 


WITH  WARM  REGARDS — Wayne  Puson,  at  left,  associate  sports  editor 
of  the  Indianapolis  News,  helps  sports  editor  Bill  Fox  to  hold  a  blanket 
9iven  him  by  Big  Ten  school  friends  at  a  testimonial  dinner. 


TODAY’S  CARTOON.  By  John  Chase 
and  1S9  other  editorial  cartoonists  who 
dram  "them  damn  pictnres."  296  pages. 
The  Hamser  Press.  New  Orleans.  $10. 

Ralph  McGill,  publisher  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution, 
says  of  “Today’s  Cartoon,”  that 
producing  it  was  such  an  excel¬ 
lent  and  obvious  idea,  “one 
wonders  why  it  was  not  done 
long  ago.” 

It  has  been  done  at  last, 
thanks  to  the  Association  of 
American  Editorial  Cartoonists; 
John  Chase,  editorial  cartoonist 
for  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
States-Item;  and  the  Hauser 
Press. 

The  idea  originated  with 
William  Hauser,  head  of  the 
publishing  firm.  In  1960,  Charles 
Werner,  then  AAEC  president, 
accepted  the  offer  to  publish  the 
book  with  Mr.  Chase  as  author. 
Bruce  Russell  and  John  Stam- 
pone  assisted  in  soliciting  the 
cartoons. 

Mr.  Chase  added  biographical 
sketches  of  the  artists  and 
assigrned  each  artist  two  facing 
pages.  He  came  up  with  a 
book  that  graphically  represents 
most  of  the  men  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada  who  were  drawing 
“them  damn  pictures”  in  the 
1960’s. 

Tweed  and  ISast 

The  “them  damn  pictures” 
quote  comes  from  Boss  Tweed, 
who  said  it  in  1871  of  Thomas 
Nast’s  bristling  pen-and-ink 
attacks  on  him.  The  actual  quote, 
recalled  in  an  historical  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  book,  was:  “Let’s 
stop  them  damn  pictures!  ...  I 
don’t  care  so  much  what  they 
write  about  me  .  .  .  my  constitu¬ 
ents  can’t  read;  but  damn  it, 
they  can  see  pictures.” 

The  full  story  of  Tweed  and 


Nast,  whom  Mr.  Chase  calls  “the 
father  of  the  American  political 
cartoon,”  is  used  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  as  a  focal  point  to  out¬ 
line  the  history  of  editorial  car¬ 
tooning  in  the  United  States  and 
Britain.  Sir  John  Tenniel,  Nast’s 
counterpart  in  England,  is  given 
his  due  for  his  many  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  craft.  Paul  Revere 
is  remembered  for  his  art  work 
rather  than  his  horsemanship. 
Ben  Franklin’s  “Join  or  Die” 
snake  is  there  in  all  eight  parts. 

But  it  is  to  the  present  and 
not  the  past  to  which  this  book 
is  dedicated,  starting  with  “A” 
— Franklin  Osborne  Alexander 
of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulle¬ 
tin  —  and  ending  with  “Y”  — 
Robert  York  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times. 

The  author  can  be  found  under 
“C.”  Born  in  New  Orleans  in 
1905.  Attended  Chicago  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts.  Once  assistant  to 
Frank  King,  of  “Gasoline  Alley” 
fame,  on  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
With  the  New  Orleans  Item, 
New  Orleans  States  and  New 
Orleans  States-Item  as  an  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  since  1927.  His¬ 
torian.  Special  lecturer  at  Tulane 
University.  Author  of  a  prize¬ 
winning  book  about  his  native 
New  Orleans,  titled,  “French¬ 
men,  Desire,  (iood  Children”  and 
of  “Louisiana  Purchase,”  now 
in  its  fifth  printing.  Currently 
president  of  AAEC. 

The  well-known,  such  as  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize-winning  Rube  Gold¬ 
berg  of  the  New  York  Journal 
American,  and  the  little-known 
outside  of  their  own  communi¬ 
ties,  such  as  Sam  Caufman  Jr. 
of  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  can  be  found  in  the 
collection. 

So  can  the  great  old-timers 


such  as  Dan  Fitzpatrick,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Archibald 
B.  Chapin,  National  Weekly 
Newspaper  Service,  and  Edwin 
Marcus,  New  York  Times.  And 
the  up-and-coming  newer  artists 
such  as  Jules  Feiffer  of  the  Hall 
Syndicate,  Bill  Sanders  of  the 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News, 
and  Bob  Taylor,  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times-Herald. 

‘“Today’s  Cartoon”  gpves  the 
reader  a  good  first-hand  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  compare  styles — such 
as  the  stark  few-lined  blacks 
and  whites  of  the  San  Diego 
Union’s  Ralph  Yoes  and  the 
exacting  draftmanship  of  Carl 
Hubenthal,  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner. 

One  Expert’s  View 

Mr.  Chase  rounds  it  all  off 
with  comments  a  fellow-prac¬ 
titioner  of  the  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ing  art  would  make,  such  as : 

•  “With  conservative  pen  and 
ink  technique,  with  solid  black 
added.  Cal  Alley  [Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal]  gets  his 
conservative  viewpoint  across.” 

•“There’s  a  lyrical  quality  in 
the  cartoons  of  Clarence  Daniel 
Batchelor  [New  York  Daily 
News]  not  found  in  the  work  of 
his  colleagues.” 

•  “Chapin’s  nostalgic  ‘Horse 
and  Buggy  Days’  and  the  car¬ 
toon  about  bob-sledding  recalls 


the  work  of  Gaar  Williams  or 
John  T.  McCutcheon  at  their 
best.” 

•  “Fascinating  draftsmanship 
and  ridiculously  funny  ideas  give 
Miller’s  cartoons  [Des  Moines 
Register]  unusual  impact.” 

•  “Khrushchev,  Mrs.  Roose¬ 
velt,  Lyndon  Johnson,  Rusk  and 
the  other  portraits  here  are  good 
enough  for  passports.  Few  can 
get  likenesses  like  Joe  Parrish 
[Chicago  Tribune]. 

•  “York  is  a  master  of  lucid 
line  and  a  master  of  shape  and 
space  as  well.” 

The  book  that  is  a  boon  to 
researchers,  a  delight  to  editor¬ 
ial  cartoon  buffs  and  just  plain 
fun  to  read. 

• 

Wilmington  Papers 
Unite  Sports  Staffs 

Wilmington,  Del. 

The  sports  staffs  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  News  and  Evening  Journal 
were  consolidated  Sept.  16  with 
A1  Cartwright,  Journal  sports 
editor  since  1947,  in  command. 
The  new  arrangement  was  made 
to  expand  coverage  and  avoid 
duplication  of  effort. 

Jack  Leone,  formerly  of  the 
Hayivard  (Calif.)  Daily  Review, 
was  added  to  the  staff.  Other 
members  are  Marty  Levin,  Bob 
Kelley,  Joe  Hukill,  Izzy  Katz- 
man  and  Hal  Bodley. 
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BOOKS  IN  REV1E\^ 

Shaub  Recalls  Great 
Days  and  Great  Guys 

By  Ray  Ernin 


ALL  IN  A  DAY’S  WORK.  By  Earl  L. 
Shaub.  158  pages.  G.  S.  Rand  Publica¬ 
tions,  New  York. 

A  real  reporter’s  reminis¬ 
cences  make  real  reading. 

Earl  L.  Shaub  is  the  former 
and  his  brief  book  is  the  latter. 
(Brevity  and  modesty  marked 
his  stellar  news  career  for  37 
years) . 

Earl  Shaub  was  one  of  the 
last  of  the  roaming  reporters, 
working  in  Asheville,  Amarillo, 
Cincinnati,  Omaha  City,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Chicago,  Indianapolis  and 
Nashville  before  settling  down 
in  New’  York  for  15  years  with 
Hearst’s  Universal  Service  until 
its  suspension  during  the  De¬ 
pression.  (He’s  now  Director  of 
Information  and  Tourist  Pro¬ 
motion  for  the  State  of  Tennes¬ 
see). 

Began  At  ‘.Allanioiil’ 

On  his  first  job,  on  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.  C.)  Citizen,  he  worked 
with  Marv’in  McIntyre,  later 
one  of  President  Roosevelt’s 
press  secretaries,  and  he  “went 
w'ith’’  Tom  Wolfe’s  sister  when 
Tom  was  10  and  w’as  selling  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  on  the 
streets.  (Shaub  is  mentioned  un¬ 
der  another  name  in  an  anecdote 
in  Wolfe’s  “Look  Homeward, 
Angel’’). 

He  later  cavorted  with  such 
luminaries  of  newspaperdom  as 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  Henry 
L.  Mencken,  Jack  Lait,  Walter 
Howey,  Damon  Runyon,  Ben 
Hecht,  Grantland  Rice,  Bob 
Casey,  Louella  Parsons,  Arthur 
Brisbane,  E.  B.  Coblentz,  Gene 
Fowler,  “Bugs”  Baer,  Bascom 
Timmons,  to  drop  a  few  names. 

-Scopes  Trial 

Here’s  how  Mr.  Shaub  broke 
and  inflated  the  famous  “monkey 
trial”  in  Dayton,  Tenn.:  He 
scrambled  on  the  floor  for  lost 
notes  and  found  instead  a  dis¬ 
carded  release  from  the  Civil 
Liberties  Union  announcing  it 
was  to  give  defense  aid  to 
teacher  John  Scopes,  indicted 
originally  as  a  joke  and  a  test 
of  a  new  Tennessee  law  ban¬ 
ning  the  teaching  of  evolution 
in  the  schools. 

Earl  was  familiar  w’ith  the 
law  and  wrote  some  stories.  The 
.Vein  York  American  carried 
them  on  its  front  pages  four 
days  running  —  and  a  new’spa- 
per  classic  of  the  1920s  w'as 
Iwrn. 


Soon  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
Clarence  Darrow  and  Arthur 
Garfield  Hays  were  starring 
actors  in  the  cast  of  characters 
of  a  national  melodrama.  News 
coverage  was  the  most  volumi¬ 
nous  up  to  that  time.  When 
Bryan  died  suddenly  in  Dayton, 
Shaub’s  lead  read:  “William 
Jennings  Bryan  was  born  on  a 
cross  of  gold  and  died  on  a  cross 
examination.” 

Snyder-Gray  Case 

It  was  “All  In  A  Day’s  Work,” 
too,  for  Earl  Shaub  to  cover 
the  electrocution  of  Ruth  Sny¬ 
der  and  Judd  Gray  one  night 
(Gene  Fowler,  on  the  way  home 
punned:  “Volts  For  Women”) 
and  the  next  afternoon  rushed 
to  Schenectady  to  see  the  first 
test  demonstration  of  television 
(1927).  His  lead:  “Men  looked 
around  corners  and  through 
stone  walls  here  today.” 

He  worked  on  the  Teapot 
Dome  scandals,  Hall-Mills  mur¬ 
der,  Earl  Carroll  champagne 
bath  party,  prohibition  high- 
jinks,  “Miss  America”  contests, 
Sacco  -  Vanzetti  electrocution. 
Hearst  sent  him  to  Raleigh  to 
help  get  a  pardon  for  Col.  Luke 
l^ee,  Nashville  publisher  serv¬ 
ing  a  10-year-sentence  in  North 
Carolina  in  connection  with  a 
bank  failure.  Indiana  Demo¬ 
cratic  Boss  Tom  Taggart  told 
him  on  the  20th  ballot  of  the 
1924  Democratic  National  Con¬ 
vention  that  A1  Smith  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Gibbs  McAdoo  would  kill 
each  other  off  and  that  John  W. 
Davis  would  be  the  nominee. 
It  happened  on  the  102nd  ballot. 

Horror  and  Humor 

“Horror  and  humor,  tension 
and  long  hours,  all  in  the  day’s 
work,”  sums  up  the  author. 

Shaub  discovered  Senator 
Harding’s  hotel  hideaway  and 
was  the  only  reporter  with  him 
when  word  came  he  had  been 
named  the  Republican  nominee 
for  President  and  got  an  exclu¬ 
sive  interview  with  him  im¬ 
mediately.  The  author  recom¬ 
mended  an  offer  of  $25,000  to 
Lindbergh  for  his  story  before 
his  epochal  flight  to  Paris,  but 
a  Hearst  executive,  afterwards 
fired  for  his  lack  of  foresight, 
rejected  the  suggestion  “because 
he  will  never  make  it.”  (The 
New  York  Times  paid  the  Lone 
Eagle  $40,000  for  his  exclusive 
story). 


Four  days  after  he  was  made 
managing  editor  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean,  an  insane  man 
entered  the  plant,  shot  a  press¬ 
man  four  times.  The  wounded 
man  ran  screaming  to  Shaub’s 
desk  and  dropped  dead.  That 
made  him  nervous  but  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner's  headline  that  aft¬ 
ernoon  made  him  more  so: 
“Other  Nashville  Newspaper 
Men  Who  Have  Been  Mur¬ 
dered.”  The  story  listed  a  dozen 
or  more. 

The  author  pays  deserved 
tribute  to  neglected  minions  of 
the  copydesk: 

“A  good  copyreader  is  a  pre¬ 
cise  grammarian,  a  superb 
craftsman  and  a  meticulous  per¬ 
fectionist.  It  is  an  inspiration  to 
watch  one  scan  a  piece  of  copy, 
take  his  sharp  pencil  and  meth¬ 
odically  delete  every  superfluous 
word  and  re-pencil  every  awk¬ 
ward  sentence.  When  he  finishes, 
one  can  be  sure  every  mediocre 
paragraph  has  been  converted 
into  a  journalistic  gem.” 

.4  Famous  Firing 

Of  the  firing  of  Moses  Koe- 
nigsberg,  head  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures  and  its  affiliates.  Univer¬ 
sal  Service  and  International 
News  Service,  the  author  theo¬ 
rizes:  “Kay  was  a  great  editor 
and  executive  and  we  were  dis¬ 
tressed  when  Mr.  Hearst  fired 
him  for  accepting  the  award  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  from  the 
French  Government.  I  always 
will  believe  that  the  ambitious 
Frank  Knox,  who  became  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  all  Hearst  pa¬ 
pers  about  that  time,  and  was 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  World 
War  II,  had  something  to  do 
with  Kay’s  dismissal.  May  I 
add  that  I  am  not  listing  Knox 
among  the  newspaper  giants  of 
his  day.  He  was  more  concerned 
with  his  prerogatives  than  he 
was  with  his  duties.” 

Speaking  of  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment,  when  a  timid  INS  edi¬ 
tor  spiked  an  item  about  him, 
WRH  cabled:  “I  want  every¬ 
body  to  know  that  when  William 
Randolph  Hearst  is  expelled 
from  France  that  is  news.”  An¬ 
other  famous  message  from 
“The  Chief”  replied  to  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post:  “I  must 
reject  your  offer  to  print  my 
memoirs.  If  you  should  tell  a 
lie  it  would  make  me  mad  and 
if  you  told  the  truth  it  would 
make  me  sad.” 

To  recapitulate:  A  real  re¬ 
porter’s  reminiscences  make  real 
reading. 

*  *  * 

Israeli  Leaders 

Latest  book  by  Robert  St. 
John,  former  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent,  w’ill  be  “They  Came 
from  Everywhere”  (Coward- 
McCann,  Oct.  26),  a  study  of  12 
leaders  who  helped  mold  Israel. 
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Books  Of 9  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

LeGette  Blythe’s  latest  his¬ 
torical  novel,  “Hear  Me,  Pilate!” 
(Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston, 
July,  1961)  is  now  out  in  paper¬ 
back  edition,  too.  A  Mexico  City 
publishing  house  is  issuing  an 
edition  in  Spanish.  Mr.  Blythe, 
author  of  many  books,  is  a 
former  literary  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer. 

Author  Art  Rollka,  whose  July 
paperback,  “Archibald  Whootle 
on  Advertising”  (A.  W.  Publi¬ 
cations,  Box  224,  Tenafly,  N.  J. 
$1)  lampoons  advertising 
writing,  said  he  has  stirred  up  a 
hornets’  nest  in  advertising 
circles  and  has  received  some 
angry  letters.  He  said  it  was 
written  as  a  humorous  book,  not 
to  be  taken  seriously. 

Wesley  S.  Griswold,  who  for¬ 
merly  for  11  years  was  assist¬ 
ant  Sunday  magazine  editor  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Conrant, 
and  who  now  lives  in  California, 
is  author  of  a  new  book  about 
the  building  of  the  first  trans¬ 
continental  railroad.  Its  title: 
“A  Work  of  Giants.” 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  re¬ 
porter  Bill  Brennan  has  had  his 
second  book,  a  paperback.  “The 
Frank  Costello  Story”  (Monarch 
Books)  published.  His  first,  “The 
Faster  We  Live,”  was  a  sus¬ 
pense  novel  with  an  Indianapolis 
Speedway  background. 

The  inside  story  on  National¬ 
ist  China  today  is  told  by  De- 
Witt  Copp  and  Marshall  Peck, 
a  newspaperman,  who  visited 
Formosa  and  the  islands  of  Que- 
moy  and  Matsu;  in  “The  Odd 
Day”  (William  Morrow  &  Co.). 

A  sun’ey  of  the  extreme  Left 
is  made  in  Walt  Kelly’s  ‘“In¬ 
stant  Pogo”  (Simon  and  Schu¬ 
ster.  Oct.  11,  $1.25)  as  a  sequel 
to  “The  Jack  Acid  Society,”  in 
which  Mr.  Kelly  took  a  hard  look 
at  the  extreme  Right.  The  new 
book  contains  the  full,  unex¬ 
purgated  sequences  on  the  Pig 
and  the  Goat  (comic  strips  ban¬ 
ned  in  Tokyo). 

Peter  H.  Wyden’s  first  book, 
“Suburbia’s  Coddled  Kids,”  has 
just  been  published  by  Double¬ 
day.  The  author  worked  as  a 
reporter  in  Wichita  and  St. 
Louis,  joined  Newsweek,  then 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and 
now  is  a  senior  editor  of  Mc¬ 
Call’s  magazine. 

A  biography  of  Damon  Run¬ 
yon  is  being  w’ritten  by  Edwin 
P.  Hoyt  for  1963  publication  by 
Little,  Brown. 
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THERE  ARE 

HORE! 

CARS 

PER  FAHILY  IN 
GRAND  RAPIDS 


AUTOMOTIVE  FACTS  TO  REMEMBER 

Metropolitan  Grand  Rapids 

(K*nt  County) 


Recent  figures  released  by  the  Automobile  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association  rank  Grand  Rapids  as  one  of  the 
leading  car-owning  markets  in  the  country.  With  more 
than  36  cars  for  every  100  persons  — and  1.25  per 
household  —  Grand  Rapids  stands  14.7%  above  the 
national  average. 

What’s  more,  per  household  purchases  of  automo¬ 
tive  and  service  station  products  total  $1,111  in  Grand 
Rapids— a  tidy  18.3%  above  the  U.  S.  average  of  $939 
per  household. 

These  figures  add  up  to  a  market  that’s  tops  in  sales 
potential  for  cars,  trucks,  gasoline,  tires,  batteries 
and  all  related  products.  And  it’s  a  market  easily 
covered  by  a  single  medium— The  Grand  Rapids 
Press,  with  penetration  into  9  out  of 
I  1 0  homes  in  the  city  zone. 


CAR  REGISTRATIONS,  1961 .  138,698 

POPULATION,  1962 .  377,100 

CARS  PER  100  PERSONS .  36.7 

HOUSEHOLDS,  1962 .  110,600 

CARS  PER  HOUSEHOLD .  1.25 

AUTOMOTIVE  SALES,  1961 . $83,259,000 

GAS  STATION  SALES,  1961 .  39,657,000 

TOTAL . $122,916,000 

SALES  PER  HOUSEHOLD .  $1,111 


•  Ask  your  nearest  Booth  Newspapers 
representative  for  the  facts  on  Grand 
Rapids,  a  great  automotive  market. 

"Automobile  Facts  &  Figures,"  1962  Ed. 
SOURCES:  1962  SM  Survey  of  Buying  Power 
Michigan  Department  of  State 
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E  GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES:  A.  H.  Kuch,  110  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  MUrroy  Hill  2-4760 
Sheldon  B.  Newman,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1  1 ,  Superior  7-4680  •  Brice  McQuillin,  785  Market 
San  Francisco  3,  SUtter  1-3401  •  Donald  J.  Schiefsky,  1612  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  WOodward  1-09^. 


A  Booth  Michigan  Newspaper 


New  Wires 
Add  to  Boise 
Statesman 

Oy  Campbell  Watson 

Boise,  Idaho 

New  wire  services  are  being 
added  by  the  Statesman  News¬ 
papers  in  further  upgiading  of 
the  editorial  content,  James  L. 
Brown,  general  manager,  said  in 
an  interivew. 

There  will  be  no  decrease  in 
the  publication  of  local  news 
which  has  given  the  Statesman 
its  slogan  as  “the  newspaper 
that  is  part  of  life  in  Idaho,”  he 
assured. 

The  Idaho  Statesman  has  just 
added  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  service  and  Reuters 
to  its  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
special  service.  It  also  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  Washington  Post-Los 
Angeles  Times  service  when 
that  begins  shortly. 

The  additions  will  round  out 
the  coverage  the  Statesman  re¬ 
ceives  from  its  own  staffers. 
These  include  foreign  corre¬ 
spondence  from  its  roving  re¬ 
porter,  wired  reports  from  cor¬ 
respondents  in  Idaho  and  parts 
of  Oregon,  and  feature  coverage 
of  its  extensive  area. 

Mr.  Brown  sees  wire  delivery 
as  a  developing  trend  for  fea¬ 
ture  and  column  material  and  is 
proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
Statesman  prints  syndicated 
material  on  the  same  morning 
as  eastern  dailies. 

Half  and  Half 

News  is  a  50-50  affair  with 
advertising  in  the  Statesman 
Newspapers. 

The  morning  Idaho  States¬ 
man  which  has  a  1 :30  a.m.  dead- 


TOWER  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY — Norman  H.  Strouse  (left),  president, 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  and  William  S.  Vaughn,  president, 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  listen  to  architectural  highlights  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Tower  of  Photography  to  be  erected  for  the  1964 
World's  Fair  in  Flushing  Meadows,  New  York,  as  explained  by  Will 
Burtin,  designer.  The  Kodak  building,  covering  69,000  square  feet,  will 
have  around  its  shaft  five  giant  illuminated  photographs,  each  more 
than  2,000  square  feet  in  size.  Ground  floor  exhibits  will  commemorate 
the  140-year  growth  of  photography. 


line  is  the  pride  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  which  also  prints  the  Idaho 
Evening  Statesman  and  the 
Idaho  Sunday  Statesman. 

Emphasis  on  news  content  is 
in  keeping  with  the  policy  estab¬ 
lished  by  Calvin  Cobb,  publisher, 
1889-1928,  and  reaffirmed  con¬ 
tinuously  during  the  1928-59 
publishership  of  his  daughter, 
the  late  Margaret  Cobb  Ailshie. 

Mr.  Cobb  stipulated  that  the 
Statesman  has  no  sacred  cows, 
barred  editorializing  from  the 
news,  and  admonished  care  in 
printing  any  item  that  unjustly 
injures  any  person  as  “the 
charge  will  go  far,  the  correc¬ 
tion  will  hardly  move.” 

Coupled  with  this  was  Mr. 
Cobb’s  business  policy  that  the 
Statesman  should  be  run  “as  a 
subscribers’  rather  than  as  an 
advertisers’  paper.”  All  adver¬ 
tisers  should  be  treated  alike. 
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.  .  .  Metro  does  MORE 
to  help  newspapers 
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AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 


Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place — In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 
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he  also  set  forth  decades  ago. 

These  aims  were  followed  by 
his  daughter,  in  the  development 
of  the  morning  newspaper.  The 
afternoon  edition  was  added 
under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Brown  after  an  afternoon  paper 
here  had  dropped  from  the  field. 

^'orld  Reporter 

At  Mrs.  Ailshie’s  direction, 
Betty  Person,  woman’s  editor, 
was  given  a  world  beat.  She  has 
encircled  the  globe  eight  times 
on  reporting  missions.  This  year 
she  obtained  timely  reports 
from  Africa  and  from  Berlin’s 
“Checkpoint  Charley.” 

Letters  to  the  editor  show  the 
Statesman’s  pull  with  readers. 
These  customarily  run  into  two 
pages  in  Sunday  editions.  Spec¬ 
tacular  results  followed  the 
Westbrook  Pegler  controversy 
with  Hearst  editors  and  resulted 
in  50  published  letters  which 
favored  “Peg”  by  two  to  one. 

In  summarizing  the  loss  of  a 
favored  Statesman  contributor, 
the  newspaper  stated  editorially 
that  publication  of  the  column 
would  be  resumed  any  time  it 
becomes  available. 

The  editorial  said  the  States¬ 
man  “believes  the  various  impor¬ 
tant  exposes  in  the  Pegler 
history  far  outweigh  even  error 
or  method  of  attack,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  repetition.” 

The  newspaper  stated  Mr. 
Pegler  had  advised  the  States¬ 
man  that  his  plans  are  uncertain 
as  to  syndication,  that  he  has 
accepted  a  series  of  speaking 
engagfements  and  has  contracted 
to  do  a  substantial  amount  of 
magazine  writing. 

“The  Reader’s  Digest  article, 
which  so  many  of  our  readers 


accepted  as  gospel,  lacked  .<foine 
important  background  and,  in 
so  doing,  made  a  one-sided  storj' 
sound  attractive. 

“In  the  exchange,  had  Reader’s 
Digest  been  the  least  interested 
in  telling  the  whole  story,  Mr. 
Pegler  would  have  been  shown 
in  an  entirely  different  light," 
the  editorial  added. 

Idaho’s  interests  range  widely, 
and  so  does  the  Statesman’s.  It 
sends  airmail  copies  free  to 
residents  traveling  abroad,  hosts 
convention  groups  at  Sun  Valley 
parties,  sends  Boy  Scouts  abroad 
and  promotes  its  area  whole¬ 
heartedly. 

Sandor  S.  Klein,  former 
United  Press  newsman,  is  editor 
of  the  Evening  Statesman.  But 
morning  edition  time  finds  “Jim” 
Brown  in  the  city  desk. 

Mrs.  Ailshie  is  memorialized 
in  a  special  trust  created  several 
years  before  her  death.  This 
continues  the  benefactions  of 
the  publisher  who  died  of  cancer 
and  who  was  sightless  her  last 
three  years. 

The  first  distribution,  made 
this  year,  totalled  $25,000. 
Scholarship  provisions  included 
four  $500  awards  for  jour¬ 
nalism.  A  wide  distribution  of 
funds  allotted  sums  to  local 
hospitals,  charities  and  causes. 
J.  L.  Driscoll  is  president  of  the 
trust  board  of  five  persons,  in¬ 
cluding  Mr.  Brown. 

Calendered  paper  with  two- 
pounds  greater  weight  than 
average  newsprint  is  used  in 
printing  the  Sunday  Statesman. 
Direct  printing  using  the  Lengle 
process  also  is  utilized. 


2,600  Attend 
Investors’  Forum 

Worcester,  Mass. 

An  investment  forum  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Worcester  Tek- 
gram-Gazette,  in  cooperation 
with  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  and  some  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  drew  an  audience  of  2,600 
at  the  opening  session  Sept.  H 
at  the  municipal  auditorium. 

The  free  meeting,  the  first  of 
three,  broke  previous  attendance 
records  for  NYSE-sponsored 
forums,  it  was  announced  by 
Richard  C.  Steele,  Telegram- 
Gazette  publisher. 

Forrest  W.  Seymour,  editor 
serv'ed  as  moderator.  A  film' 
“What  Makes  Us  Tick?”,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  was  shown  and  four 
speakers  from  local  brokerage 
firms  discussed  the  fundamentals 
of  investment. 

Each  person  attending  wu® 
given  a  souvenir  edition  of  the 
Worcester  Telegram  which  con¬ 
tained,  in  addition  to  the  Tel^ 
gram’s  financial  pages,  .specimen 
financial  pages  from  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette. 
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From  Bingham’s  complete 
roller  line  —  R.O.P.  News¬ 
paper  Rollers  —  specially 
designed  to  handle  today’s 
heavier  production.  They 
feature  —  finer  texture  ■ 
flame-resistance  ■  better 
No-Pak  mat  printing  ■  show 
green  when  they’re  clean. 
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Bingham 

R.O.P. 

newspaper 

rollers 

never  let  down 
under  "big  city" 
pressure 

Everyday  and  night  63  newspaper 
press  units,  in  one  of  America’s 
most  modern  pressrooms,  roll  out 
several  editions  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  Chicago  Daily 
News  ■  Owned  and  operated  by 
Field  Enterprises,  these  progress¬ 
ive  mass  circulation  dailies  meet 
multiple  deadlines  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  General  Superin¬ 
tendent  Jack  Brugg.  He  reports, 
“our  printing  quality  must  hold  up 
OP  these  high-speed,  long-run 
presses.  Every  press  component 
must  be  completely  dependable. 
Bingham's  newspaper  rollers  have 
proved  their  reliability.  That’s 
why  we  continue  to  specify 
Bingham  R.O.P.  rollers.’’  ■  Com¬ 
plete  R.O.P.  roller  details  are 
available  from  your  nearest  one 
of  25  nation-wide  factories. 

SAM’L  BINGHAM’S  SON  MFG.  CO., 
CHICAGO  5,  ILLINOIS. 
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Mary  Carter  May  Alter  Tree’ 
Pitch,  Win  or  Lose  FTC  Case 


Paint  Firm  Promises  Fight 
But  Tests  New  Sales  Angle 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Whether  or  not  the  Mary 
Carter  Paint  Company,  Tampa, 
Fla.,  wins  or  loses  its  appeal 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion’s  split  decision  on  the  firm’s 
“Buy  one,  get  one  free’’  mer¬ 
chandising  gimmick,  don’t  be 
surprised  if  the  paint  company 
comes  up  with  another  pricing 
device. 

Majority  opinion  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  held  last  July  that  Mary 
Carter’s  use  of  the  word  “free” 
was  misleading  and  ordered  the 
company  to  discontinue  such 
pricing  claims.  The  FTC’s  dis¬ 
senting  opinion  held  that  no  one 
could  have  been  misled  into  be¬ 
lieving  that  he  did  not  have  to 
buy  the  first  can  in  order  to  get 
the  second  can  free. 

Appeal  Filed 

Mary  Carter’s  lawyer  on  Sept. 
7  filed  a  “petition  for  review” 
in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La.,  setting  appeal  pro¬ 
cedures  in  motion.  Next  step  is 
for  the  FTC  to  “file  a  record” 
within  40  days.  After  some 
other  paper  w’ork  is  out  of  the 
way,  briefs  will  be  filed  and  a 
hearing  date  set. 

In  New  York  this  week,  I.  G. 
Davis  Jr.,  president  of  Mary 
Carter  Paint,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  his  company  will 
“fight  vigorously”  in  the  federal 
courts  to  sustain  its  merchan¬ 
dising  method  “that  offers  con¬ 
sumers  double  value  in  first- 
grade  paint.” 

“We  are  convinced  that  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  will  sus¬ 
tain  our  position,”  he  said.  “Our 
‘Buy  one,  get  one  free’  offer  has 
been  a  major  factor  in  our 
growth. 

“What  makes  it  effective  is 
the  underlying  quality  of  the 
product  and  the  inherent  savings 
in  our  methods.  It  has  been 
bothersome  to  those  of  our  com¬ 
petitors  who  do  not  have  equiva¬ 
lent  competitive  strengths.  Cer¬ 
tain  of  these  industry  elements, 
but  not  our  customers,”  Mr. 
Davis  emphasized,  “brought  the 
complaint  to  the  FTC  against 
our  ‘Buy  one,  get  one  free’  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“Whether  or  not  we  adhere 


to  ‘Buy  one,  get  one  free’  may 
also  depend  on  some  decisions 
we  make  apart  from  the  FTC 
action,”  Mr.  Davis  went  on.  “We 
do  not  believe  that  the  success 
of  Mary  Carter  Paint  Company 
was  caused  by  any  single  pro¬ 
motional  device. 

“  ‘Buy  one,  get  one  free’  can 
lose  its  appeal  with  consumers, 
just  as  any  other  promotional 
device,  and  to  be  very  honest 
w’ith  you,  in  more  mature  and 
established  markets,  it  has  lost 
much  of  its  appeal.  Consequent¬ 
ly  in  those  markets  we  have 
been  testing  and  have  been  using 
other  forms  of  pricing.  We  find 
that  the  new  types  of  pricing 
are,  if  anything,  a  stimulus. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,”  Mr. 
Davis  said,  “we  have  our  course 
laid  out  to  use  new  methods  of 


discount  pricing  to  keep  up  with 
the  times.  Whether  we  win  or 
lose  the  FTC  case,  we  will  fol¬ 
low  the  course  that  those  tests 
and  results  have  proven  where 
it  is  wise  to  do  so.” 


Worried  at  Fir.sl 


When  originally  hit  by  the 
FTC’s  majority  decision,  Mary 
Carter  Paint  Company  and  its 
top  management  team  was 
worried  and  feared  that  the 
decision,  if  upheld,  could  be 
crucial  to  the  firm  which  in  the 
past  10  years  has  invested  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  to  plug  its 
“Buy  one,  get  one  free”  pitch. 

In  1961  alone,  $2,000,000  was 
spent  to  advertise  Mary  Carter 
paints.  Of  this  total,  the  com¬ 
pany,  which  operates  130  com¬ 
pany  stores,  put  up  two-thirds 
and  its  retail  chain  of  720  fran¬ 
chised  stores  put  up  the  balance. 
Some  70%  of  the  total  ad  out¬ 
lay  went  into  local  newspapers. 
Early  this  year  Mary  Carter 
Paint  dropped  Ellington  &  Com- 
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ADS  DRAMATIZE  SAVINGS — Large-space  newspaper  ads  placed  by 
Mary  Carter  Paint  Company  and  its  network  of  franchised  retailers 
dramatize  to  consumer  savings  in  paint  purchases. 


I.  G.  Davis  Jr. 


pany,  Inc.,  which  had  guided  its 
advertising  destiny  for  years, 
in  favor  of  establishing  its  own 
house  agency. 

“Because  we’re  essentially  a 
retail  operation,”  Mr.  Davis  ex¬ 
plained,  “we  wanted  to  retain 
the  local  rate  in  newspapers 
and  now  do  so  through  our  own 
house  ad  agency.” 

Earnings  Up  36% 

Apparently  Mary  Carter’s  ad¬ 
vertising  is  paying  off  in  the 
firm’s  overall  sales  strategy. 
Sales  and  earnings  during  the 
first  half  of  1962  achieved 
record  high  levels,  according  to 
James  M.  Crosby,  chairman  of 
the  board.  In  a  report  to  stock¬ 
holders  last  month,  Mr.  Crosby 
and  Mr.  Davis  revealed  that  con¬ 
solidated  earnings  increased 
36%  to  $741,013  or  33c  a  share 
during  the  six  months  ended 
June  30,  from  $546,328  or  24c 
a  share  in  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.  Sales  for  the 
1962  first  half  were  $9,631,433, 
as  against  $9,095,745  in  the 
same  period  of  1961.  Net  sales 
in  1961  hit  $15,470,187;  net  earn¬ 
ings  $1,237,875. 

Messrs.  Crosby  and  Davis 
noted  that  improved  earnings 
for  this  year  result  almost  en¬ 
tirely  from  increased  profita¬ 
bility  of  Mary  Career  operations 
and  represent  no  significant  con¬ 
tribution  from  Victor  Paint 
Company,  which  w'as  acquired  in 
April,  1962. 

“However,”  they  added,  “as 
a  result  of  the  economies  of  inte¬ 
gration  with  the  Mary  Carter 
operations,  the  Victor  Division 
is  currently  operating  profitably 
and  the  full  impact  of  its  earn¬ 
ings  will  be  realized  in  the 
second  half.” 

Majority  Decision 

Despite  the  possibility  of 
Mary  Carter  changing  its  “Buy 
one,  get  one  free”  pricing  policy 
regardless  of  how  its  appeal  of 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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the  FTC  decision  comes  out, 
the  company  is  going  to  fight  to 
sustain  its  right  to  use  its  two- 
for-one  method. 

The  FTC  majority  opinion 
argued,  in  part:  “The  amount 
designated  by  the  company  in 
their  advertising  as  the  price 
of  two  cans  of  Mary  Carter 
paint  has,  in  fact,  been  the  usual 
and  regular  price  of  two  cans 
of  paint,  and  not  one,  as  repre¬ 
sented.  The  cost  of  the  second 
can  of  paint  was  included  in 
the  price  paid  by  the  purchaser, 
and  this  second  can,  therefore, 
was  not  given  as  a  gift  or  gra¬ 
tuity  or  free  of  charge  to  the 
purchaser.” 

The  PTC  dissenting  opinion 
took  the  position  that  “as  the 
Commission  agrees,  there  is 
neither  allegation  nor  proof  here 
that  ‘(Mar>’  Carter)  had  failed 
to  make  clear  and  conspicuous 
disclosure  of  the  conditions  of 
their  offer.’  In  other  words, 
Mary  Carter’s  advertising 
straightforwardly  conveyed  the 
‘message’  to  customers  that  they 
had  to  ‘buy  one’  to  ‘get  one 
free.’  The  Commission  does  not 
suggest  that  anyone,  no  matter 
how  naive,  could  have  been  mis¬ 
led  into  believing  that  he  did 
not  have  to  buy  the  first  can  in 
order  to  get  the  second  can 
free.  The  whole  aim  of  Mary 
Carter’s  sales  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  policy  was  to  communicate, 
as  simply  and  directly  as  possi¬ 
ble,  that  one  had  to  buy  the  first 
can  to  get  a  second  can  free.” 

Reason  for  Hope 

In  expressing  confidence  in 
winning  its  appeal,  Mr.  Davis 
cited  reasons  stated  in  the  dis¬ 
senting  opinion  which  said  in 
part: 

“The  Commission’s  action  .  .  . 
cannot  help  but  have  unfortu¬ 
nate  effects  reaching  far  beyond 
the  four  comers  of  the  present 
proceeding  .  .  .  Respondents 
(Mary  Carter)  here  engaged  in 
a  form  of  advertising  which 
Commission  rulings  expressly 
and  repeatedly  sanctioned,  and 
on  which  they  had  every  right 
to  rely. 

“As  a  result  (of  the  FTC  de¬ 
cision),  uncertainty  and  con¬ 
fusion  are  being  introduced  .  .  . 
into  an  area  of  business  activity 
where  businessmen  and  the  bar 
have  long  regarded  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  position  as  definite 
and  clear.” 

Mr.  Davis  pointed  out  that 
nowhere  in  the  majority  opinion 
is  the  quality  of  Mary  Carter 
products,  or  the  honest  value 
of  the  company’s  two-for-one 
offer  contested. 
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“The  ultimate  effect  of  the 
FTC  ruling  could  force  us  to 
charge  consumer  for  paint  we 
now  give  away,”  Mr.  Davis  told 
Editor  &  Publisher.  “We  can¬ 
not  believe  that  it  is  the  intent 
of  the  U.S.  Government  to  force 
any  manufacturer  to  adopt  less 
comoetitive  pricing  methods  or 
to  withhold  from  consumers  a 
full  share  of  the  savings  w’e  have 
achieved  in  our  operations  and 
distribution  methods.  We  believe 
consumers  should  have  a  right 
to  determine  in  the  marketplace 
w'hether  or  not  the  two-for-one 
offer  is  a  true  bargain  in  quality 
paint. 

“Mary  Carter,”  Mr.  Davis 
continued,  “is  able  to  give  a 
free  can  of  paint  with  every  one 
purchased  because  its  franchised 
retail  stores  operate  at  low'  over¬ 
head;  it  has  eliminated  whole¬ 
sale  and  warehouse  costs  by 
shipping  direct  to  dealers  in  a 
company-ow'ned  truck  fleet;  and 
it  operates  at  a  minimum  of 
plant  investment  and  overhead.” 

He  emphasized  that  Mary 
Carter  has  made  the  two-for-one 
offer  for  more  than  10  years 
since  starting  in  business,  and 
observed  that  the  firm  is 
“America’s  largest  discount 
paint  chain,”  w'ith  more  than 
950  stores  from  coast  to  coast. 

FTC  Viewpoint 

The  FTC,  composed  of  chair¬ 
man  Paul  Rand  Dixon,  Sigurd 
Anderson,  William  C.  Kem, 
Philip  Elman  and  Everette  Mac¬ 
Intyre,  ordered  Mary  Carter 
Paint  to  discontinue  its  decep¬ 
tive  “free”  and  related  pricing 
claims.  The  order,  accompanied 
by  an  opinion  by  Commissioner 
Kem,  is  binding  upon  Robert 
Van  Worp  Jr.,  w'ho  had  been 
vicepresident  and  president  of 
Mary  Carter  and  who  is  now 
a  consultant  to  the  firm’s  board 
of  directors. 

The  Commission  modified  and 
then  adopted  an  initial  decision 
filed  last  Oct.  25  by  Hearing 
Examiner  Herman  Tocker  based 
on  evidence  received  on  a  com¬ 
plaint  issued  Feb.  15,  1961. 

Commissioner  Elman  dissented 
from  this  action  and  filed  a 
separate  opinion.  (Commissioner 
Elman  will  be  a  featured  speaker 
at  the  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association’s  special  sem¬ 
inar  on  federal  trade  regula¬ 
tions,  scheduled  for  Nov.  14-16 
in  New'  York.) 

Ad  Qaims  Hit 

The  FTC  majority  found  the 
following  “typical”  ad  claims  by 
Mary  Carter  Paint  “false:”  “Buy 
one,  get  one  free;”  “Buy  only 
half  the  paint  you  need;”  “Every 
second  can  free  of  extra  cost;” 
“These  Mary  Carter  Paint  fac¬ 
tories  will  be  making  free  paint 
half  the  coming  year,”  etc. 


“Specifically,”  the  FTC  ma¬ 
jority  ruled,  “the  purported  reg¬ 
ular  price  for  a  single  can  is 
actually  the  customary  price  for 
tw'o  cans,  and  the  second  can 
is  not  a  gift  or  gratuity  since 
its  cost  is  included  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  price.” 

The  majority  rejected  Mary 
Carter’s  argument  that  custom¬ 
ary  prices  were  established  for 
its  paint  because  it  refused  to 
sell  a  single  can  at  less  than 
the  list  price  of  $6.98  a  gallon 
and  $2.25  a  quart. 

“That  the  respondents  refused 
to  sell  a  single  can  of  Mary 
Carter  paint  at  less  than  the  list 
price  of  $6.98  a  gallon  or  $2.25 
a  quart  is  only  one  factor  to  be 
considered  in  determining 
whether  these  amounts  were  the 
usual  and  customary  prices  of 
such  paint,”  the  majority  ruled. 

“What  is  more  important  is 
that  a  purchaser  paying  $6.98 
or  $2.25  w’as  entitled  to  receive 
and  did  receive  two  gallons  or 
two  quarts  as  the  case  may  be. 
In  other  words,”  the  FTC  ma¬ 
jority  continued,  “respondents 
(Mary  Carter)  sold  their  prod¬ 
ucts  in  units  of  two  and  the 
price  for  each  unit  w'as  $6.98 
or  $2.25.  Although  there  may 
even  have  been  a  few  isolated 
instances  w’here  a  purchaser 
paid  the  list  price  and  refused 
to  take  the  second  can,  it  is 
obvious  that  respondents  have 
usually  and  customarily  sold  two 
cans  of  paint  for  the  so-called 
single  can  price. 

‘Full  Agreement’ 

“Certainly,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  respondents  could  not, 
for  example,  change  their  adver¬ 
tising  to  read  ‘usually  and  reg¬ 
ularly  $6.98  per  gallon  —  now 
two  gallons  for  $6.98.’  We  are 
in  full  agreement,  therefore, 
W'ith  the  hearing  examiner’s 
finding  that  the  amount  desig¬ 
nated  in  respondent’s  adver¬ 
tising  as  the  price  for  a  can  of 
Mary  Carter  paint  is  not  the 
usual  and  regular  price  per 
single  can  but  the  usual  and 
regular  price  for  tw'o  cans,”  the 
majority  said. 

FTC  Commissioner  Elman, 
W'ho  has  frequently  voiced  a 
minority  plea  for  more  realistic 
and  practical  application  of 
federal  trade  rules,  didn’t  go 
along  W'ith  his  fellow'  commis¬ 
sioners’  thinking.  Concerning 
“what  is  perhaps  the  most 
serious  deficiency  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  opinion,”  he  said.  “The 
duty  of  the  Commission  in  this 
case  was  to  determine  w'hether 
Mary  Carter  had  violated  Sec¬ 
tion  5  of  the  FTC  act  by  en¬ 
gaging  in  any  ‘unfair  or  decep¬ 
tive  acts  or  practices.’  Yet  no¬ 
where  does  the  Commission  ex¬ 
plain  what  was  ‘unfair  or 
deceptive’  about  what  Mary 


Carter  did.  The  word  ‘deceptive’ 
appears  in  the  Commission’s 
opinion  on  page  2  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  allegations  of  the 
complaint  and  again  on  page  10 
in  the  observation  that  a  good 
motive  cannot  justify  deceptive 
practice.  But,”  Commissioner  El¬ 
man  noted,  “we  are  never  in¬ 
formed  as  to  W'ho  is,  or  might 
be,  misled  by  Mary  Carter’s 
‘Buy  one,  get  one  free’  offer,  or 
as  to  how  that  deception  might 
be  brought  about. 

Examiner  Erred? 

“On  the  contrary,  the  Com¬ 
mission  specifically  agrees  with 
respondents  that  the  examiner 
erred  in  finding  that  they  ‘had 
failed  to  make  clear  and  con¬ 
spicuous  disclosure  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  their  offer.’  Who, 
then,  W'as  deceived?  And  how 
W'as  he  injured?  A  finding  of 
deception  is  cnacial  to  the  is¬ 
suance  of  an  order.  Without  it, 
the  order  is  patently  invalid," 
Commissioner  Elman  said. 

After  characterizing  the  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  cease  and  desist 
order  as  “puzzling”  and  “inde 
fensibly  vague,”  Commissioner 
Elman  concluded:  “The  Commis¬ 
sion’s  action  today  cannot  help 
but  have  unfortunate  effects 
reaching  far  beyond  the  four 
comers  of  the  present  proceed¬ 
ing.  It  is  bound  to  become  a 
leading  ‘authority’  in  the  field 
and  therefore  a  necessarj 
source  of  reference  for  business¬ 
men  planning  to  conduct  ‘free’ 
goods  advertising  campaigns. 

“Yet,  how  anything  but  un¬ 
certainty  and  confusion  can  fol¬ 
low  today’s  decision,  I  do  not 
know,”  Commissioner  Elman 
said.  “Respondents  here  engaged 
in  a  form  of  advertising  which 
Commission  rulings  expressly 
and  repeatedly  sanctioned,  and 
on  w'hich  they  had  every  right 
to  rely.  Yet  now  they  are  held 
to  have  violated  the  law  and  are 
being  subjected  to  a  broad  and 
indefinite  cease-and-desist  order 
with  severe  penalties  for  any 
violations.” 

Newspaper  Support 

At  least  eight  daily  newsp^ 
pers  have  editorially  attacked 
the  FTC  majority  ruling.  The 
Colorado  Springs  (Colo.)  Ga¬ 
zette  Telegraph  called  the  FTC 
action  against  Mary  Carter  “an 
intriguing  bit  of  viciousness. 

“This  is  just  one  more  ex¬ 
ample  in  which  the  public  is 
going  to  suffer,”  the  Gazette 
Telegraph  editorialized.  “Also- 
it  is  another  example  of  how 
the  public  will  be  pettifo^d 
by  the  workings  of  the  FTC 
mental  peregrinations.  For  the 
illusion  w'ill  be  fostered  that  the 
FTC  is  ‘protecting’  the 
tomer.  In  actual  fact,  the  FTC 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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The  California  Foods  Research  Institute  for  7 

the  Cling  Peach  Advisory  Board  has  selected  the  | 
Long  Beach  Independent,  Press-  Telegram  for  a  ? 

significant  honor.  These  newspapers  are  the 
only  ones  on  the  West  Coast  chosen  to  print 
one  of  its  very  special  4-color  process  food 
illustrations.  This  newspaper  reproduction 
of  a  full-color  photograph  was  exhibited  as 
a  part  of  the  Advisory  Board’s  display  at  the 
fifth  International  Food  Congress  and  Exhibition 
held  in  New  York  September  8  to  16. 

We  blush  in  full  color  and  enjoy  every  minute  of  it. 

But  there  must  be  a  reason  in  selecting 
these  newspapers  for  the  honor,  and  there  is. 

It’s  simply  this:  We  do  a  good  job.  We  have  the 
equipment  and  the  know-how  to  produce  the  finest 
in  editorial  and  advertising  color  illustrations. 

Could  be  this  has  something  to  do  with  our  color 
advertising  volume  .  .  .  first  in  the  evening  field  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  1961  and  second  in  the  morning  field. 
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Mary  Carter 
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will  be  rooking  the  customers, 
preventing  them  from  receiving 
a  better  bargain  and  a  bit  of  a 
dividend  from  a  successful  oper¬ 
ation  .  . 

The  Boulder  (Colo.)  Camera 
pointed  out  editorially  that 
“since  there  is  no  legal  restric¬ 
tion  on  the  paint  firm’s  pricing 
or  advertising  policy,  adver¬ 
tising  media  cannot  discrimi¬ 
nate  against  its  (Mary  Carter’s) 
advertising  on  the  basis  of  the 
FTC  complaint.  The  Camera  be¬ 
lieves  in  truthful  advertising.  It 
also  believes  in  the  principle 
that  the  accused  is  innocent 
until  proved  guilty  and  that  such 
proof  should  be  determined  by 
the  courts.” 

W.  Robert  Walsh,  editor  of 
the  Warren  (Pa.)  Warren  Coun¬ 
ty  Observer,  in  his  by-lined  col¬ 
umn  “Observations  .  .  noted 
that  his  paper  has  carried  Mary 
Carter  paint  ads.  He  expressed 
amusement  over  “portions  of 
the  press  which  normally  avoid 
Federal  Trade  Commission  re¬ 
leases  like  the  plague,”  but  who 
“suddenly  splash  an  FTC  action 
on  the  front  page.”  He  said  the 
Observer’s  policy  \\ill  be  to 
“publish  no  Commission  actions 
until  final  decisions  are  reached, 
in  fairness  to  brand  names  and 
to  those  who  sell  them.” 

Carter’s  Position 

Discussing  Mary  Carter’s 
plans  for  circumventing  an  ad¬ 
verse  decision  from  the  court, 
Mr.  Davis  pointed  out  that  the 
FTC  complaint  involves  the 
term  “deceptive  advertising,” 
the  Commission  being  of  the 
opinion  that  Mary  Carter  Paint 
Company  doesn’t  really  give 
anything  free  because  it  sells 
paint  at  a  price  that  covers  two 
gallons. 

“If  that  were  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law,”  he  said,  “there 
would  be  no  free  promotions  by 
toothpaste  companies  or  drug 
store  one-cent  sales. 

“Nevertheless,  we  must  abide 
by  what  the  complaint  is  and 
certainly  hear  them  out.  In 
terms  of  what  might  be  some  of 
the  alternatives,  in  line  with 
the  discounting  trend  today,  the 
strongest  appeal  to  a  consumer 
is  obviously  a  bargain  price. 
This  means,”  Mr.  Davis  said, 
“that  discounters  may  have  a 
price  of  $5.98  but  reduce  it  over 
a  weekend  tc  $4.98.  We  can  sell 
our  paint  at  such  low  prices  in 
comparison  with  other  quality 
national  brands  that  we  can 
compete  with  the  discounters  in 
that  way.” 

Mr.  Davis  said  that  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  selling  one  can  of  paint 


at  $6.98  and  the  second  can  free 
would  be  to  sell  one  can  at  $4.98 
and  the  second  one  at  half  price. 

“And  if  you  add  it  up,  you’ll 
find  that  this  system  would 
amount  to  an  increase  in  prices 
of  around  10%  or  15%  on  the 
overall  line,”  he  said. 

Single  Sales 

Asked  how  Mary  Carter 
Paint  Company  might  get  a 
customer  to  buy  the  second  can 
if  he  has  to  pay  for  it,  Mr. 
Davis  said  that  if  the  company 
sold  the  first  can  at  $4.98,  Car¬ 
ter  could  afford  to  sell  just  one 
can. 

Mary  Carter  Paint  Company, 
whose  name  was  selected  on  the 
basis  of  its  American-sounding 
qualities,  would  appear  to  be 
a  growth  company.  Formed  10 
years  ago,  the  firm  engaged  pri¬ 
marily  in  making  and  retailing 
paint,  although  it  is  not  restrict¬ 
ing  itself  to  this  field. 

Messrs.  Crosby  and  Davis  have 
surrounded  themselves  with  a 
top  management  team:  William 
L.  Roper,  Mary  Carter  Paint 
marketing  director,  was  former¬ 
ly  assistant  to  the  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  domestic  sales  at 
Stahl-Meyer,  Inc.;  Larry  Leh- 
ner,  national  franchise  sales 
director  for  Mary  Carter,  is  a 
former  sales  rep  of  Mutual  of 
Omaha  and  of  Florida  Metals, 
Tampa;  Virgil  H.  Vedder,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  opera¬ 
tions,  joined  Mary  Carter  after 
being  research  and  manufac¬ 
turing  vicepresident  at  Brand- 
ram-Henderson  Ltd.,  Montreal. 

Former  Bureau  Man 

Early  this  year,  in  anticipation 
of  an  accelerated  schedule  of 
advertising  and  community  re¬ 
lations  services  to  Mary  Carter 
Paint  Stores,  Mr.  Davis  an¬ 
nounced  promotion  of  key  ad¬ 
vertising  personnel. 

Frank  T.  Barnes,  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  business  manager 
and  assistant  corporation  secre¬ 
tary  at  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  moved  up  from 
advertising  director  of  Mary 
Carter  Paint  to  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations. 
Chet  Redfem,  for  16  years  a 
police  reporter  and  feature 
writer  for  the  Jersey  City  (N.J.) 
Jersey  Journal,  was  promoted 
to  manager  of  PR.  Hannah 
Porter,  at  one  time  secretary  to 
the  publisher  of  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Daily  News, 
was  advanced  from  advertising 
department  secretary  to  the  post 
of  administrative  assistant  to 
Mr.  Barnes. 

Strong  Base 

“The  paint  business,”  Mr. 
Davis  explained  this  week,  “pro¬ 
vides  us  with  a  strong  base  on 
which  to  grow,  not  only  in  our 


traditional  and  customary  man¬ 
ner  in  the  paint  industry,  but 
also  in  developing  and  merchan¬ 
dising  in  a  discount  fashion  a 
variety  of  do-it-yourself  prod¬ 
ucts.  Ultimately  this  may  in¬ 
volve  us  as  integrated  manu¬ 
facturers  and  retailers  of  do-it- 
yourself  products  other  than 
paint.” 

At  the  time  Mary  Carter  ac¬ 
quired  the  Victor  Paint  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  an  operation 
similar  to  its  own,  Mr.  Crosby 
predicted  that  by  the  end  of  this 
year  “we  consider  sales  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $25,000,000  a  reasonable 
target,  including  both  paint  and 
home  improvement  sundries.  We 
also  anticipate  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  profits  in  line  with  our 
sales  improvements.” 

Growth  of  Stores 

Mary  Carter  has  another  way 
of  measuring  its  growth  —  the 
number  of  retail  outlets  set  up 
on  a  franchise  basis  or  on  a 
company-owTied  basis. 

According  to  Mr.  Davis,  the 
typical  Mary  Carter  franchise 
will  start  with  an  inventory  of 
about  $5,000  in  a  leased  store. 
The  company  figures  that  the 
fixtures  necessary  to  outfit  the 
store  would  be  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $500  or  $600.  Approxi¬ 
mately  $2,000  working  capital 
is  required  for  the  initial  pro¬ 
motions. 

“As  a  practice,”  he  explained, 
“we  don’t  have  any  franchising 
fee,  which  is  very  unusual  in  the 
franchising  business.  That’s  the 
minimum  package,  although  we 
do  have  some  larger  packages.” 

Judging  from  the  growth  of 
Mary  Carter  franchised  stores, 
the  company’s  franchise  set  up 
is  paying  off.  For  example,  the 
company  advanced  from  29 
stores  at  the  end  of  1955  to  703 
stores  at  the  end  of  1961  —  in 
36  states,  the  British  West 
Indies  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  Davis  estimated  that  his 
firm  will  have  about  1,000  stores 
by  the  end  of  this  year  and 
added  that  it  takes  about  three 
years  for  a  newly-opened  outlet 
to  reach  full  sales  potential. 

Asked  what  the  experience  of 
new  stores  is  after  the  first  year 
and  how  well  they  do  in  the  first 
year  versus  the  second,  Mr. 
Davis  said  that  almost  invari¬ 
ably  they  will  do  10%  to  20% 
better  in  the  second  year,  pro¬ 
ceed  to  do  better  in  the  third 
and  then  tend  to  level  out. 

“As  a  matter  of  policy,”  he 
said,  “an  annual  turnover  of 
about  5%  to  7%  on  our  stores 
tends  to  improve  the  overall 
effectiveness  of  our  retail  net¬ 
work.” 

As  explained  by  Mr.  Davis, 
the  paint  market  totaled  about 
$1.7  billion  in  1959.  The  figures 
hold  fairly  true  today  since 


the  industry  has  been  advancing 
only  at  a  rate  of  about  2%  to 
3%  a  year.  Paints  for  homes 
and  buildings,  or  trade  sales, 
accounted  for  about  $1  billion. 

“These  trade  sales  comprise 
our  specialized  market  —  as 
against  the  market  for  indus¬ 
trial  finishes,  which  are  specified 
by  customers  and  yield  low- 
profit  margins,”  Mr.  Davis  said. 
“We  aim  for  higher  profit  sales 
to  the  people  who  do  their  own 
painting  —  the  do-it-yourself 
home-owners.  They  account  for 
an  estimated  $800,000,000  in  in¬ 
dustry  paint  sales.” 

Mary  Carter  Paint  Company 
serves  its  expanding  markets 
through  four  production  centers 
with  national  capacity  of  8,500,- 
000  gallons  annually,  enough  to 
support  at  least  $25,000,000  in 
paint  sales. 

Competitive  Strengths 

Mary  Carter’s  advertising 
team  under  Mr.  Barnes  looks  to 
three  bases  for  the  company’s 
growth  and  competitive  strength 
on  w'hich  to  hang  its  advertising 
strategy:  1)  Produce  quality 
products  for  specific  markets;  2) 
Achieve  maximum  efficiency  in 
producing,  distributing  and  re¬ 
tailing;  and  3)  Pass  along  the 
resultant  savings  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

Commenting  on  the  second 
“base,”  Mr.  Davis  noted  that 
since  Mary  Carter’s  own  truck 
fleet  carries  the  product  to  mar¬ 
ket,  the  company  has  no  common 
carrier  charges. 

Another  factor  contributing 
to  Mary  Carter’s  low-price 
policy  is  that  the  firm  empha¬ 
sizes  low  overhead  in  store  oper¬ 
ations  and  dealers  pay  for  stock. 

Discounts  Discouraged 

“Because  cash-and-carry  sales 
is  our  policy,  and  because  dis¬ 
counts  to  the  trade  are  dis¬ 
couraged,  we  have  no  major 
credit-carrying  cost  or  other 
difficulties,”  Mr.  Davis  ex¬ 
plained.  “Finally,  our  dealer  dis¬ 
counts  on  paint  products  are 
25%  as  against  the  traditional 
40%  in  the  industry,  a  saving 
W’hich  is  made  possible  by  much 
faster  turnover — five  times  that 
of  the  average  paint  dealer.” 

Asked  why  with  this  effici¬ 
ency  Mary  Carter  nevertheless 
has  priced  its  paint  at  the  same 
level  as  other  national  brands, 
Mr.  Davis  said  it  is  because  the 
public  has  been  conditioned  to 
think  that  a  high  price  paint 
is  a  good  paint  and  a  low  price 
paint  is  a  poor  paint. 

“We  price  our  paint  at  the 
level  where  it  belongs  in  quality 
standards.  And  then  we  offer 
one  at  no  extra  cost.  In  this 
way,  we  dramatize  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  the  savings  that  we  have 
made,”  he  said. 
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COLOR  sells  Seattle 

I 


And  The  Seattle  Times  sells  with  color  as  no  other 


newspaper  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Seattle’s 
most '’‘‘resultfuir... "color fitir  newspaper,  The  Times  carries 
76%  of  the  retail  and  62%  of  the  national  ROP  color 


advertising  lineage  in  the  rich  Seattle  market! 


For  more  than  half  a  century 

The  Times  has  been  well  known 
for  its  excellent  ROP  color 


For  color  that  sells  in  colorful  Seattle, 

Look  to 


^he  ieottle  @imes 

Represented  by  CRESMr;R,  WOODWARD,  O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE, 
INC.,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Detroit, 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 


Judging - 
A  Study 
In  Moods 


Some  of  the  advertising 
agency  executives  who  served 
on  the  judging  panels  in  the 
ROP  Color  Awards  competition 
are  pictured  by  Bob  Warner  of 
E&P  staff  as  they  review  the 
many  entries. 


CONCENTRATION  —  John  A. 
Cook,  art  director,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co. 


AFFIRMATION  —  Jules  A.  Blat- 
teis,  production  manager.  North 
Advertising,  Inc. 


INQUISITION  —  George  Lois, 
executive  vicepresident  and  cre¬ 
ative  director,  Papert,  Koenig  & 
Lois. 


ROP  Linage 
Continues  Gain 


SKEPTICISM  —  Robert  Pliskin, 
vicepresident  and  director  of  art, 
Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc. 


CONTEMPLATION  —  Louis  di- 
Joseph,  executive  art  director, 
Erwin-Wasey,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan. 


ROP  color  advertising  linage 
in  newspapers  is  running  about 
2%  ahead  of  the  linage  record 

in  1961.  A  3.3%  July  1962  drop  in  (Texas)  Star  reieprani  attained  tional  classifications  in  color  for 

The  monthly  report  prepared  General,  from  4,774,184  to  4,-  that  distinction  in  July  of  this  June  1962  continued  to  lead  in 

by  Media  Records  Inc.  for  R.  616,220  lines,  was  credited  to  year.  A  newcomer  to  the  list,  July  1962.  A  comparison  of  July 

Hoe  &  Company  shows  color  heavy  color  linage  losses  in  the  the  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Star  1962  with  July  1961  shows  in¬ 
linage  for  eight  months  of  1962  coffee  and  tea,  cereals  and  break-  Bulletin  &  Advertiser,  acquired  creased  linage  allocations 
as  106,824,064  in  the  more  than  fast  foods,  industrial  and  air-  fifth  position.  Leading  the  list  awarded  to  ROP  color  as  fol- 
400  newspapers  in  140  cities  ways  classifications.  This  de-  was  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  lows: 

which  are  measured.  This  figui-e  dine  in  turn  aided  in  sustaining  Tribune  with  117,883  lines,  a  Cigarets,  ahead  23.9%;  new 
compared  with  104,639,416  for  a  10.9%  drop  for  General  in  the  gain  of  23.4%  over  July  1961.  passenger  cars,  up  240.5%; 
January-Augrust  1961.  first  seven  months  of  1962.  The  strong  jockeying  for  lead  gasolines  and  oils,  up  63.9%; 

A  gain  of  1.7%  was  noted  Automotive  ROP  color  moved  position  in  total  ROP  color  for  beers,  up  57.5%;  and  soft 

for  July,  as  compared  with  a  into  high  gear  in  July  1962  with  the  first  seven  months  of  1962  drinks,  up  19.2%. 

year  ago,  in  total  linage.  an  impressive  83%  spurt  of  continues.  After  three  consecu-  Winston  cigarets  again  headed 

R  -I  Off  "  fri  power  over  July  1961.  This  drive  tive  months  in  top  position,  the  the  list  of  leading  national  ac- 

Ketaii  on  increased  the  year-to-date  gain  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean  counts  in  ROP  color  —  1,127,- 

Retail  ROP  color  was  off  par  1,424,583  lines,  or  17.5%.  dropped  to  third  spot,  giving  708  lines.  American  Oil  Co. 

for  July,  show’ing  a  301,701-line,  r  i  •!  ¥.«.  J  Miami  (Fla.)  Her-  ranked  second  with  604,578 

or  5.2%,  loss  from  last  July’s  *  **'  *  oW-  lines. 

total  of  5,829,905  lines.  For  the  Of  the  top  five  leading  news-  Cigarets  Top  Users  Falcon  and  Ford  teamed  up 

year  to  date,  however,  retail  papers  in  retail  ROP  color  for  to  secure  third  position  with 

color  was  up  8.8%.  July  1961,  only  the  Fort  Worth  Four  of  the  five  leading  na-  347,026  lines. 
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Repeated  use  of  NEWS  Color 
brings  RESULTS 

Many  advertisers  in  the  Buffalo  area  use  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 
color  week  after  week  with  growing  success.  Color  advertising  in  The 
NEWS  Week-End  Edition,  for  instance,  has  produced  tremendous  response 
for  one  account  every  week  for  four  years  straight.  Another  has  used  a 
color  page  every  Saturday  for  more  than  three  years. 

Every  Thursday,  many  retail  grocers  use  double  color  pages  with  the 
same  regularity.  Daily, The  NEWS  color  advertising  by  local  firms  has  a 
record  of  outstanding  results. 

For  regular  sales  increases  in  the  great  Buffalo  Market  use  color  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  regularly. 


BUFFALO 

Evening 

News 


Represented  Nationally 
by  Kelly-Smith  Co. 


1962 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


Agency  Needs  Savvy 
To  Handle  Color  Ad 


By  Roderick  Horne,  President 
Roderick  Horne  Photography  Studio 


Advertising  agencies  are  let¬ 
ting  their  clients  dowTi  when 
they  don’t  give  serious  under¬ 
standing  and  a  fresh  attitude  to 
ROP  color. 

In  ROP  and  pre-print  color, 
advertisers  have  the  newest 
methods  for  selling  merchandise, 
in  the  oldest  known  medium  in 
America  —  newspapers.  News¬ 
papers  have  had  more  experi¬ 
ence  and  know’-how  with  color 
than  any  other  medium  in  the 
print  field.  Color  comics  ap¬ 
peared  successfully  on  news¬ 
print  long  before  magazines 
ever  thought  of  color  adver¬ 
tising. 

Missing  Link 

The  missing  link  in  effective 
ROP  color  advertising  is  a  lack 
of  know-how  and  care-how  on 
the  part  of  agencies  who  are 
sloughing  off  this  potent  adver¬ 
tising  weapon. 

Art  directors  are  much  too 
casual  about  properly  preparing 
an  ad  scheduled  for  ROP,  that 
an  imaginative  client  may  have 
insisted  on  running.  It’s  really 
not  that  art  directors  don’t 
know  better.  Most  just  don’t 
seem  to  care. 

“I  want  something  ‘way  out’  ” 
seems  to  be  an  art  director’s 
favorite  phrase  when  giving  out 
a  photographic  assignment. 
“Way  out’’  photography  can 
often  be  the  way  out  of  business 
for  a  client. 

Art  directors  are  being 
drowned  in  a  great  wave  of 
mediocrity,  as  a  result.  Adver¬ 
tising  photographs  often  end  up 
as  nothing  more  than  snapshots, 
w’hich  can  neither  reproduce  well 
nor  sell  effectively  and  only 
waste  a  client’s  money.  A  good 
deal  of  color  photography  in¬ 
tended  for  newspaper  reproduc¬ 
tion  looks  good  on  an  illuminator 
but  couldn’t  possibly  be  repro¬ 


duced  because  of  inept  lighting. 

E%’ery  advertising  medium  has 
its  methods.  Magazines  with 
their  high-gloss  stock,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  have  been  able  to  repro¬ 
duce  even  poorly-lighted  art¬ 
work  by  skillful  enlarging, 
slower  printing  processes,  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  inks  and  finer 
screen  pattern. 

Art  directors  and  photogra¬ 
phers  must  recognize  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  the  medium  with 
which  they  are  working,  photo¬ 
graph  within  these  limitations, 
and  then  use  their  own  artistic 
ingenuity  to  heighten  the  re¬ 
sults. 

There  are  some  answers  to 
questions  of  lighting  require¬ 
ments. 

Limitations 

An  agency  art  director  should 
keep  in  mind  the  limitations  of 
the  media.  If  his  artwork  is 
scheduled  for  newspaper  repro¬ 
duction,  he  should  remember 
that  new’sprint  is  highly  porous, 
the  dot  pattern  is  enlarged, 
presses  run  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed.  Also  he  should  remember 
that  with  new'spaper  presses, 
higher  heat,  rate  of  shrinkage 
and  paper  stretching  creates  ab¬ 
normal  color  registration  prob¬ 
lems. 

Another  error  on  the  part  of 
art  directors  and  agency  pro¬ 
duction  men  is  that  when  an  ad 
is  to  run  in  magazines  they  take 
the  pains  to  make  plates  espe¬ 
cially  prepared  to  meet  the 
printing  requirements  of  maga¬ 
zines,  Yet,  if  the  same  ad  is 
scheduled  to  run  in  color  in 
newspapers,  they’ll  send  the 
magazine  plates  to  the  news¬ 
papers  and  expect  magazine- 
quality  reproduction.  Why? 

Working  within  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  media  requires  tak¬ 
ing  an  extra  strong  picture,  one 


that  is  technically  lighted,  per¬ 
fect  in  its  color  range  so  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  have 
poor  color  reproduction. 

The  flatly-lighted  picture  will 
reproduce  well  in  magazines  but 
on  newsprint  it  will  appear  dull 
and  dreary.  Conversely,  the 
overly  contrasty  piece  of  art¬ 
work  embodying  the  color  range 
of,  say,  one  to  eight  in  density, 
will  be  out  of  range  for  ROP 
newspaper  color  reproduction. 

Basic  Teciiniqurs 

Photographers  have  to  make 
use  of  basic  techniques  such  as 
back-lighting  assistance,  filled 
in  side  lighting,  sharper  focus 
from  front  and  back.  This  is 
what  he  should  do.  But  he  rarely 
does  it.  You  can  be  “way  out” 
in  subject  matter,  but  it  is  vital 
to  be  “way  in”  in  lighting. 

The  more  a  photographer  can 
paint  w’ith  lights  and  bring  a 
third  dimension  into  his  photog¬ 
raphy,  the  more  compelling  and 
successful  an  ROP  color  ad  he 
will  have  for  the  advertiser. 

There  are  today  two  schools 
of  advertising  photography:  1) 
the  “Way-Out”  school  where 
photographers  “hate  cameras; 
they  inhibit  me,”  and  2)  'The 
“Commercial  School”  where  the 
photographer  follows  the  layout 
with  no  enthusiasm  or  spirit. 
This  is  the  “don’t-think-for- 
yourself”  school. 

^Marketing  ScliouP 

I’d  like  to  advocate  a  third 
school  of  photography  —  the 
“Marketing  School”  that  moves 
goods  off  the  shelves.  This  is 
the  school  of  artful  interpreta¬ 
tion,  appreciation  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  problem  and  of  the  ad 
as  a  sales  tool  for  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  This  type  of  photography 
will  never  wind  up  displayed 
along  the  spiral  ramps  of  the 
Guggenheim  Museum  of  Art, 
but  let’s  not  confuse  the  issue. 
On  this  particular  assignment 
he  is  basically  a  salesman. 

There  is  a  commonly  used 
word,  “excite,”  in  ad  agency 
circles.  The  “way-out”  school 
excites  the  cult.  The  “commer¬ 
cial  school”  excites  no  one,  but 
the  “marketing  school”  of  pho¬ 


tography  will  excite  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  and  that’s  most  important 
to  the  advertiser  paying  the  tab 
for  advertising  photography. 

ROP  is  a  dynamic  media  for 
advertisers.  For  its  impact  on 
the  consumer  in  these  tremen¬ 
dously  competitive  times,  it  de- 
serv'es  the  excited  attention  of 
all  creative  people. 

• 

S-F-W’s  6-Maii  Panel 
Holds  First  Meeting 

The  initial  meeting  of  a  panel 
of  six  retired  advertising  and 
marketing  experts  organized  by 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Com¬ 
pany  to  consider  problems  of 
newspapers  as  advertising  media 
and  suggest  ideas  for  solving 
them  took  place  Sept.  11  in  New 
York. 

According  to  J.  L.  Ferguson, 
president  of  S-F-W,  the  meeting 
amounted  to  “a  shake  down 
cruise  that  served  to  point  the 
way  for  what  could  be  accomp¬ 
lished  in  coming  months.” 

Members  of  the  panel  are: 
Franklin  Bell,  Felix  Coste, 
Ralph  Glendinning,  William  E. 
Mathews,  Stuart  Peabody  and 
Tom  Walker.  (E&P,  Aug.  25, 
page  17). 

• 

Big  Edition  Marks 
Battle  of  Antietam 

Hagerstown,  Md. 

The  Herald-Mail  Co.  on  Aug. 
27  published  a  168-page  edition 
to  mark  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Hagerstown 
and  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  Battle  of  Antietam  in  the 
Civil  War.  The  press  run  was 
50,000,  or  17,000  over  the  com¬ 
bined  press  run  of  the  Morning 
Herald  and  Daily  Mail.  Addi¬ 
tional  copies  were  sold  at  50 
cents  each  with  over  6,000  ad¬ 
vance  orders.  A  copy  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  White  House. 


Rod  Horne,  who  specializes  in 
three-dimensional  quality  photogra¬ 
phy,  has  "shot"  pictures  used  in  the 
campaigns  of  some  of  the  nations 
top  advertisers.  His  work  draws  its 
dramatic  impact  from  ingenious  back 
lighting  injected  with  the  quality  ol 
"warmth." 
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TUom  RUBYLITH 


AMBERLITH  . . . 


*U/fUi€  today  on  your 
letterhead  for  your  free 
technical  brochure  and 
samples  of  the  complete 
Rubylith  line. 


[^SmOGRAPHIC I 

TfCHNICAL 

fOUNDATION 


RUBYLITH  •  AMBERLITH 


n»  aMSKiii$  mat  i 


The  most  versotile  knife-cut  masking  film 
used  in  the  graphic  arts  industry. 

%-v-.  . 

•  Eliminates  brush  bpaquing — speeds  ^latemaking — 
sharpens  dropouts — simplifies  cofor  separations 
—  improves  camera  copy.  Saves  time  and  labor. 
'Jleduces  overall  job  cost.  For  the  Lithographer, 
Engraver,  Artist,  Screen  Processor,  Industrial  Pho¬ 
tographer.  Color  Lab  Technician. 

•  a  companion  film  to  RuB^f^s^r^s  as  a  color  sepa¬ 
ration  medium  which  is  usbd  ^tne  master  on  the 
camera  copy  board  to  secure^^atWs  or  positives. 

Y  ^ 

ULANO  GRAPHIC  ARTS  SUPPLIES,  INC. 

610  Dean  Street,  Brooklyn  38,  N.  Y. 

Cable  Address  “UlanoFilm” 

In  Europe:  ULANO  A.  G.,  Unfere,  Heslibachstrasse  No.  22, 
Kusnacht,  Zurich,  Switzerland  *  Telephone  905959 
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FAIRCHILD  I 

news' 


In  a  realignment  of  duties  on  the  j 
editorial  staff  of  METALWORK- i 
ING  NEWS,  Gerald  Scorse  has  I 
taken  over  the  Tooling  and  Manu-  j 
facturing  section,  following  the  j 
shift  of  Walter  Porcher  to  head  of  | 
the  Metals  section.  Evan  Juro.  who 
has  been  an  associate  in  the  Engi¬ 
neering  and  Design  section  of  the 
paper,  becomes  head  of  that  sec¬ 
tion,  succeeding  Lynn  Hudsttn  who 
has  resigned.  Stephen  Anderson, 
formerly  a  reporter  for  the  Engle¬ 
wood  Cliffs.  N.  J.,  Palisadian,  has 
joined  the  staff  in  Evan  Juro's  for¬ 
mer  post. 


Joan  Clark  Rurroughs  has  jctined 
the  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  copy 
desk.  She  was  formerly  on  the  news 
staff  of  Fairchild's  Boston  office,  and 
more  recently  associated  with  the 
Phoenix.  .Xriz..  Gazette. 


Robert  Henkel,  who  is  the  ELEC¬ 
TRONIC  NEViS  staff  reporter  in 
Fairchild's  Los  Angeles  bureau,  has 
been  assigned  to  cover  the  National 
Convention  and  Aerospace  Panor-  I 
ama  and  2nd  IX’orld  Congress  of  j 
Flight,  sponsored  hy  the  Air  Force 
Assn.,  currently  being  held  in  Las 
Vegas,  Nev. 


Mar\'  Vogel  has  been  transferred 
from  the  New  A’ork  headquarters 
of  Fairchild  Publications  to  the 
company’s  Washington  news  bureau 
as  a  fashion  reporter.  Miss  Vogel, 
who  was  corset  news  and  fashion 
editor  of  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAI¬ 
LY,  succeeds  Virginia  Keating,  who 
has  resigned. 


During  the  coming  week.  Sept.  23-  ' 
27.  Gerald  Scorse,  head  of  the  I 
METALWORKING  NEWS  Tooling  | 
and  Manufacturing  section,  will 
cover  the  annual  management  meet-  | 
ing  of  the  .American  Metal  Stamp¬ 
ing  .Assn,  at  The  Cloister,  Sea  Is¬ 
land.  Ga.  From  Sept.  2.5-28.  Jerome 
Frank,  editor  of  MET.ALWORKING  ; 
NEVAS.  and  Lou  Iwler,  head  of  the  ' 
Founding  section,  will  be  in  Detroit  i 
to  work  with  the  local  Fairchild  bu¬ 
reau  in  covering  the  Society  of  Die 
Casting  Engineers’  2nd  National 
Die  Casting  Congress  and  Exposi¬ 
tion  at  Cobo  Hall. 


DRUG  NEAA  S  AA  EEKLY  editor, 
Morton  .‘'tark,  will  be  in  White 
Sulphur  Springs.  W.  A'a.,  Sept.  23- 
26.  to  attend  the  convention  of  the 
Federal  AA  holesale  Druggists  .Assn, 
at  The  Greenbrier. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  Ea»t  12rh  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Pmbtttktrt  et 

RKord.  Wom*n'i  Wwr  Dally, 
Horn#  Fumishingt  Dally.  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkat  Nawt,  Drug  Nawi  Waakly, 
Man't  ^aar.  Elactronic  Nawt,  Boekt, 
Matalwerking  Nawt,  Diractoriat. 


Lee  Christopher 


Social  Pages  Given 
Broader  News  Scope 

Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

Expansion  of  the  Desert  Sun’s 
social  pages  to  include  all  phases 
of  women’s  place  in  the  com¬ 
munity  is  announced  by  Carl 
W.  Schoos,  publisher. 

Lee  Christopher,  newly  named 
women’s  editor,  has  joined  the 
Sun  from  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin.  Miss  Christopher  was 
with  the  Burlingame  (Calif.) 
Advance-Star  for  six  years, 
winning  honors  for  women’s 
pages  in  the  Advance’s  circula¬ 
tion  bracket. 

Scope  of  the  women’s  cover¬ 
age  is  being  expanded  to  keep 
pace  with  the  area  growth,  Mr. 
Schoos  said. 

*  *  He 

Chuck  Hassol  —  to  sports 
staff.  Long  Branch  (N.  J.) 
Daily  Record.  He  was  editor  of 
the  Monmouth  College  Outlook 
last  year. 

*  *  * 

Bertram  Heward  —  from  Ot¬ 
tawa  (Ont.)  Journal  —  to  Van¬ 
couver  (B.  C.)  where  he  will 
continue  in  the  reporting  field. 

ifi  if. 

Colin  Bessonette,  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Sentinel  copy 
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editor  this  summer  under  the 
internship  program,  and  Bob 
Burciiette,  a  Sentinel  reporter 
under  the  internship  program — 
both  switched  to  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  for  duty  this 
fall. 

it  *  * 

Warren  Baldwin,  member  of 
the  Canadian  Press  Gallery  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  now 
writing  as  special  Toronto  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Ottawa 
(Ont.)  Citizen  on  provincial  af¬ 
fairs. 

*  *  * 

Charles  King,  Southam  News 
Service  at  the  Parliamentary 
Press  Gallery,  Ottawa  (Ont.) 

—  to  London,  England,  as 
Southam  Bureau  representative. 
John  Walker  of  the  London 
Bureau  —  back  to  Ottawa. 

*  *  * 

Frank  J.  Farese,  formerly 
copy  and  wire  editor,  Pompano 
Beach  (Fla.)  Sun  Sentinel  —  to 
news  staff.  New  Brunswick 
(N.  J.)  Home  News.  Robert 
J.  Salitza,  former  reporter, 
Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle  —  to  news 
staff.  Home  News. 

■k  *  * 

Jack  Behrens,  sports  editor, 
Lancaster  (Ohio)  Eagle-Gazette 

—  to  faculty  of  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University. 

if  if 

Patrick  Conway  —  named 
manager  of  the  UPI  bureau  at 
Dallas,  succeeding  Preston  Mc- 
Graw',  now  Texas  state  news 
manager.  Kyle  Thompson  — 
from  Houston  to  Austin  bureau, 
replacing  Mr.  Conway. 

♦  *  * 

Dan  McArthur,  chief  of  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Coi’po- 
ration  news  service  —  retired. 

*  «  * 

Don  Hinton,  a  former  United 
Press  staffer — now  vicepresident 
of  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  Tupperware  Home 
Parties,  Orlando,  Fla. 

*  «  * 

Peter  H.  Wyden,  former 
newspaper  reporter  in  Wichita 
and  St.  Louis — from  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post  to  McCall’s 
magazine  as  a  senior  editor. 

• 

Fla.  Staff  Changes 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Frank  Meyer,  former  publicist 
with  Sports  Consultants,  has 
joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  Pom¬ 
pano  Beach  Sun-Sentinel.  Ellen 
Chaney  and  Yvetta  George  have 
joined  the  women’s  department 
staff.  Royce  Holliard  resigned 
from  the  copy  desk  to  complete 
study  for  a  master’s  degree  at 
the  University  of  Miami. 

EDITOR  &  PUBl 
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Man  in  Death  Row 
Grateful  to  Reporter 

Los  Angeles 

“.  .  .  a  man  does  not  die  just 
because  he  is  penniless  or  with¬ 
out  family  influence.” 

This  was  part  of  a  letter  of 
thanks  and  prayer  of  hope  sent 
from  San  Quentin’s  Death  Row 
to  Reporter  Dan  Swinton,  whose 
Herald-Examiner  story  Aug.  10 
cast  doubt  on  Paul  K.  Imbler’s 
guilt  in  a  market-holdup  mur¬ 
der.  (E&P,  Sept.  1). 

Imbler,  44,  wrote  before  he 
knew  whether  his  Sept.  12  death 
date  would  be  kept.  On  Sept.  5 
the  State  Supreme  Court 
granted  a  60-day  stay  which 
may  result  in  a  new  trial.  The 
State  was  ordered  to  show'  cause 
Nov.  13  why  there  shouldn’t  be 
such  a  new  trial. 

“Even  though  I  may  be  exe¬ 
cuted  in  a  few  days,”  the  man 
w'rote  to  Reporter  Swinton,  “you 
and  others  have  believed  enough 
in  my  innocence  and  in  the 
American  principle  of  justice  to 
see  that  a  man  does  not  die  just 
because  he  is  penniless  or  with¬ 
out  family  influence. 

“The  newspaper’s  search  for 
truth  is  one  of  the  oldest  tradi¬ 
tions  in  our  country.  You  and 
your  editor  have  proven  this 
is  a  tradition  based  on  fact.” 

Mr.  Sw'inton’s  story  produced 
a  tip  on  a  “mystery  witness”  he 
mentioned  as  a  possible  alibi  for 
the  murder  night  of  Jan.  4, 1961. 
Although  the  woman  told  con¬ 
flicting  stories,  several  other  wit¬ 
nesses  have  altered  their  stories 
and/or  been  discredited  since 
the  story  stirred  up  interest. 

The  Herald-Examiner  story 
also  told  of  a  parolee  who  con¬ 
firmed  part  of  Imbler’s  version. 
*  *  ♦ 

Forrest  Kimler,  reporter, 
Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Register^ 
to  Chicago  Tribune  news  service 
in  the  Pacific. 
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Hewitt  to  Produce 
CBS  News  Extras. 

Don  Hewitt,  a  veteran  of 
broadcast  joumalism,  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  upcoming  series  of 
CBS  News  Extras,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Blair  Clark,  CBS 
News  General  Manager  and 
vicepresident. 

The  News  Extras  will  cover 
major  news  stories  on-the-spot 
as  well  as  throug’h  filmed  foot- 
ape  of  important  developments. 
They  are  expected  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  prime-time  periods, 
with  Douplas  Edwards  as  anchor 
man.  Metropolitan  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  will  be  the  spon¬ 
sor,  marking  the  company’s  net¬ 
work  television  debut. 

Don  Hewitt,  39,  has  been  pro¬ 
ducing  and  directing  network 
television  news  programs  and 
special  documentaries  for  14 
years. 

A  native  of  New  York  City, 
he  attended  the  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  before  joining  the  New 
York  Hearld  Tribune  as  a  copy 
boy  before  World  War  II.  Short¬ 
ly  after  Pearl  Harbor,  he  joined 
the  Merchant  Marine.  He  be¬ 
came  one  of  five  civilian  war 
correspondents  with  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  (one 
of  the  others  was  Joe  Rosen¬ 
thal,  the  photographer  who  later 
took  the  famous  picture  of  the 
Iwo  Jima  flag  raising). 

After  the  war,  Mr.  Hewitt 
was  night  editor  in  the  Memphis 
Associated  Press  bureau,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  weekly  Pelham  (N.Y.) 
Sun,  and  night  telephoto  editor 
for  Acme  News  pictures  in  New 
York.  He  joined  CBS  New's  in 
February  1948. 

• 

Ex-E<lilor  to  Teach 

Montreal 
Jean-Louis  Gagnon,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  defunct  LeNouveau 
Joiimal  and  previous  to  that 
editor-in-chief  of  La  presse,  is 
going  to  teach  journalism.  He 
will  direct  a  staff  of  20  giving 
a  course  in  joumalism  at  Studio 
5316  Inc.,  here,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Pierre  Leblanc, 
president  of  the  institute.  Mr. 
Gagnon  is  to  lecture  on  news, 
column-writing,  news  commen¬ 
tary,  investigation  and  editorial¬ 
writing. 

*  *  4> 

George  Graham  Cook,  former 
reporter,  Neiv  York  Post  and 
Son  Francisco  (Calif.)  Exam- 
—  to  Santa  Barbara  City 
College  as  instructor  in  joumal¬ 
ism  and  English  and  adviser  to 
the  campus  newspaper. 


Nunz!  Casavola 


Editor  of  Maine 
Weekly  Is  Sought 

Sebago,  Me. 

Nunzi  Casavola,  47,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Sebago 
Sentinel,  has  been  reported  miss¬ 
ing  since  Aug.  11.  He  was  last 
seen  getting  gasoline  for  his 
black  1951  panel  truck  prior  to 
traveling  14  miles  to  a  water 
show  in  Bridgton  he  planned  to 
cover  for  his  newspaper. 

His  family  says  he  is  sick.  A 
search  of  many  hunting  and 
fishing  areas  of  the  state  by 
sheriffs’  deputies  and  game 
wardens  ended  two  weeks  after 
the  disappearance  with  no  clues 
to  his  whereabouts.  Authorities 
believe  he  may  be  looking  for  a 
newspaper  job. 

Mr.  Casavola  served  as  a 
major  in  the  combat  intelligence 
branch  of  the  Army  during 
World  War  II  and  was  in  charge 
of  German  political  prisoner  of 
war  camp  after  the  war.  He  has 
been  a  newspaperman  since  1935. 
«  «  * 

Steve  Clapp,  news  editor, 
Amesbury  (Mass.)  News  —  to 
Peace  Corps. 


Arthur  B.  Dunbar  Jr.  —  | 
from  American  Aviation  Pub¬ 
lications  to  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  public  rela¬ 
tions  staff,  Washington.  He  has 
worked  for  the  Providence 
(R.  1.)  Journal-Bulletin  and 

Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  M.  Wells  Jr.,  former 
news  editor  of  the  Berea  (Ohio) 
News  and  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Press  reporter  —  to  staff  of  Ed¬ 
ward  How’ard  &  Company, 
Cleveland  public  relations  firm. 

*  *  * 

Fred  Takacs,  sports  staff, 
Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal  —  to 
general  reporter,  Norwalk 
(Conn.)  Hour. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Dippel,  sports  editor, 
Meadville  (Pa.)  Tribune  —  to 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Star  copy 
desk.  Jack  McKee,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  (ireenville 
(Pa.)  Record-Argus  —  now 
sports  editor  of  the  Meadville 
Tribune. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Bob  Ste-RN,  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel  — 
granted  year’s  leave  to  w’ork  in 
England.  Richard  Creed,  as- 
si.stant  city  editor  —  succeeds 
Mr.  Stern  as  assistant  to  the 
news  editor. 

>i<  *  * 

Michael  Barkw’ay,  recently 
financial  writer  for  the  Ottawa 
(Ont.)  Citizen  and  the  Southam 
News  Service  —  from  the  Press 
Gallery  of  the  Canadian  House 
of  Commons  to  editor  of  the 
Montreal  (Que.)  Financial 
Times,  one  of  the  Southam 
Group  business  papers. 

♦  ♦  * 

Tom  Bryant,  a  graduate  of 
Guilford  College,  N.  C.  —  to 
advertising  research  and  pro¬ 
motion  department,  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and 
Sentinel. 

♦  «  « 

Lloyd  Preslar,  editorial  staff, 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal 
and  Sentinel  —  to  editorial  staff, 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Evening  Sun. 
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THE  ALLENTOWN 

Call -Chronicle 

.  .  ,  to  Hi«  stoadtiy  Increasing  list  of  clients  to  the  weekly 
questlon-and-onswer  column  •  •  • 

SEW  SIMPLE 

By  Eunice  Farmer 
*  «  * 

May  we  send  sample  releases  for  your  inspection? 
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Men, 

Money 
and  '30^ 

We  like  an  Editor's 
observation  that  "the 
number  of  people  not 
working  is  double  the 
number  of  those  unem¬ 
ployed." 

This  precious  news¬ 
paper  business  has  little 
time  for  rest  periods, 
let  alone  strikes.  Public 
service  is  always  at 
stake. 

If  newspapers  belong 
to  newspaper  people 
(and  we  have  preached 
that  for  years)  then 
employes  must  be  a  re¬ 
sponsible  group  who  | 
have  the  obligation 
and  the  foresight  to 
work  out  their  griev¬ 
ances  peacefully. 

Otherwise,  we  fear, 
more  newspaper  jobs 
will  vanish  and  more 
presses  will  roar  into  a 
certain  grave. 

ALLEN  KANDER 
ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

Negotiators  for  the  Purohate 
and  Sale  of  Daily  Newspapers 

WASHINGTON  NEW  YORK 

1730  K.  St.,  N.W.  60  East  42iid  St. 

FE  3-a3»0  MU  7-3727 

Over  34  Years  of 

Continuous  Service 
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Y&R’s  Geoghegan, 
Ad  Pioneer,  Dies 

Anthony  V.  B.  Geog:h^:an, 
executive  vicepresident  of  Young 
&  Rubicam  and  a  pioneer  in  the 
advertising  business,  died  Sept. 
12  after  a  short  illness.  He  was 
sixty-five. 

Mr.  Geoghegan  had  been  in 
the  advertising  business  since 
1915,  joining  Young  &  Rubicam 
during  the  first  year  of  its 
existence  as  an  advertising 
agency  in  1924,  as  the  agency’s 
sixth  employe.  His  first  post 
with  the  agency  was  as  head  of 
its  fledgling  media  department 
and,  until  he  became  ill  recently, 
he  remained  a  top  and  active 
executive  throughout  his  entire 
career. 

“Tony”  Geoghegan  was  the 
unquestioned  Dean  of  media  men 
in  the  advertising  business,  and 
in  his  long  career  of  buying 
space  in  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  and  time  on  radio  and 
television,  it  is  likely  that  he 
spent  or  oversaw  the  spending 
of  more  advertising  dollars  than 
any  other  man  in  the  business. 

A  Risk  Taker 

In  his  long  career  of  evalu¬ 
ating  media,  Mr.  Geoghegan  was 
always  known  as  a  risk  taker 
and  for  his  sure  instinct,  a 
master  of  numbers  who  always 
sensed  and  laid  weight  on  values 
beyond  pure  numbers.  Publishers 
would  come  to  talk  to  him  about 
their  proposed  magazines  and 
very  often,  on  the  basis  of  his 
evaluation,  would  decide  to  pul>- 
lish  or  not  to  publish  their  new 
effort. 

Bom  in  Bymesville,  Pa.,  in 
1897,  he  entered  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York  in  1914, 
and  that  summer  got  a  job  in 
the  sports  department  of  the 
New  York  American.  But  before 
the  summer  was  over  he  had 
gone  to  work  for  the  H.  G. 
Lesan  Agency.  In  1915  he  went 
to  work  for  the  H.  K.  McCann 
Company,  forerunner  of  today’s 
McCann  Erickson.  In  1921  he 
became  head  of  the  media 
department  in  the  Federal 
Agency  and  joined  Young  & 
Rubicam  in  1924.  He  rose 
rapidly  in  the  agency,  becoming 
its  secretary  in  1929  and  a  vice- 
president  in  1933. 

During  his  long  service,  in 
addition  to  running  the  media 
department,  he  served  as  a  con¬ 
tact  supervisor,  assistant  to  the 
president,  director  and  chairman 
of  the  Plans  Board. 

In  1954  Mr.  Geoghegan  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee.  He  was  made  a 
senior  vicepresident  in  1956.  In 
1959  he  was  appointed  an  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  agency. 
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Obituary 

Gex)rge  C.  MtTRRAY,  56,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  weekly 
Pictou  (N.  S.)  Advocate;  Sept. 
2. 

m  *  * 

Philip  Rodgers,  a  former 
Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  and 
Office  of  War  Information 
staffer  in  World  War  II;  recent¬ 
ly. 

*  *  * 

Clement  L.  Boddington,  62, 
sports  cartoonist  (“Clem”)  and 
advertising  illustrator;  Sept.  4. 

*  *  * 

John  W.  Barger,  52,  former 
editor-publisher  of  the  Keyser 
(W.  Va.)  News-Tribune  and 
editor  of  the  Homestead  (Fla.) 
News  Leader;  Sept.  5. 

*  *  * 

Daisy  Thorne  Morrison,  82, 
publisher  of  the  Greenville  (Pa.) 
Record- Argus ;  Sept.  1. 

*  *  * 

David  Boguslav,  65,  editor  of 
the  Manila  Times  and  pre-war 
Manila  Tribune;  native  of 
Russia;  Sept.  4. 

*  *  * 

Curtis  E.  Smith,  31,  national 
advertising  representative  for 
the  Arizona  Republic  and 
Phoenix  Gazette;  Sept.  2. 

*  *  * 

WiLUAM  A.  Warren,  58 

retired  UPI  staffer  in  Oregon; 
Aug.  20. 

*  *  * 

Alexander  Moore  Hamilton, 
58,  former  city  editor  of  the 
Medford  (Ore.)  Mail-Tribune 

and  publisher  of  the  Medford 
News  prior  to  1950;  Aug.  11. 

«  «  * 

Charles  S.  Rogers,  94,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Mount 
Pleasant  (Iowa)  News  for  70 
years;  Sept.  5. 

*  *  * 

Ramon  Piedra,  61,  former 
Latin  American  specialist  for 
INS  and  UPI;  Sept.  6. 

«  4c  « 

Robert  D.  Mundella,  36, 
managing  editor  of  the  Texar¬ 
kana  (Tex.)  Gazette  and  News 
for  the  past  five  years;  Sept.  5. 

4c  *  * 

Siler  Freeman,  61,  business 
editor  of  Look  magazine;  auto¬ 
mobile  editor  of  the  defunct 
Detroit  Times  for  many  years; 
Sept.  7,  at  Indianapolis. 

*  *  * 

Gerald  T.  Lynn,  50,  a  vice- 
president  of  Harshe,  Rotman  & 
Druck  public  relations  agency; 
former  Chicago  newspaperman; 
Sept.  9. 

4t  4c  * 

William  R.  Wilkerson,  71, 
publisher  of  the  Hollywood  Re¬ 
porter,  show  business  trade 
paper;  Sept.  2. 

*  *  * 

Robekt  T.  Beans,  80,  retired 


Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelli¬ 
gencer  reporter  and  garden 
columnist;  Sept.  4. 

«  «  4c 

Katherine  Donovan  (Mac 
Kinnon),  65,  reporter  for  the 
Boston  Daily  Record  from  1921 
until  retirement  last  October; 
Sept.  5. 

•  *  * 

J.  Edward  Blackford,  92, 
veteran  reporter  for  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.  newspapers  in  the  Ohio 
Valley  who  retired  in  1955; 
Sept.  5. 

*  4c  4c 

La  Monte  M.  Lundstrom,  52, 
head  of  Sun  Valley  Publishers 
Co.  at  Mesa,  Ariz.,  former  owner 
of  the  Holdredge  (Nebr.)  Daily 
Citizen;  Sept.  10. 

*  «  * 

Dorrance  Earl  Sands,  54, 
news  editor  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune;  Sept.  8. 

«  *  4c 

Clifford  T.  Standish,  83, 
who  served  in  the  classified, 
real-  estate  and  retail-advertis¬ 
ing  departments  of  the  New 
York  Times  until  his  retirement 
in  1949;  Sept.  7. 

4c  4c  4c 

John  J.  Murray,  45,  a  na¬ 
tional  advertising  rejiresenta- 
tive  for  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press;  Aug.  31. 

*  *  * 

Renzo  C.  Bryan,  74,  former 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Elba 
(Ala.)  Clipper  and  former  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Alabama  Press 
Association;  Aug.  31.  At  his 
death  he  was  a  proof  reader  at 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser. 

K  If 

Ben  Kaplan,  65,  former  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Providence  (R.  1.) 
Journal-Bulletin;  Sept.  12. 

• 

Edmund  DiiflFy  Dies; 
Won  3  Pulitzer  Prizes 

Edmund  Duffy,  63,  who  won 
three  Pulitzer  Prizes  while  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  with  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  died  Sept.  12  at  his 
home  in  New  York  City  after  a 
long  illness. 

Mr.  Duffy  joined  the  Sun  in 
1924  and  remained  with  the 
newspaper  until  1948.  He  won 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  cartooning 
in  1930,  1933,  and  again  in  1940. 

After  leaving  the  Sun,  Mr. 
Duffy  went  to  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  as  editorial  cartoonist. 
He  joined  Newsday,  Long  Island, 
in  1956,  but  his  eyesight  began 
to  fail.  In  the  past  few  years  he 
did  only  free  lance  work. 

A  native  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
Mr.  Duffy  studied  at  the  Art 
Students  League  and  contributed 
drawings  to  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  sports  section  and 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and 
illustrated  stories  for  publishing 
houses.  As  a  young  man  he 
studied  art  in  Paris. 


Editor  Explains 
Restrictions  on 
Crime  Coverage 

Cincinnati 

How  newspapers  cooperate 
with  the  law  officers  was  ex¬ 
plained  by  Brady  Black,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer  executiye  editor 
to  the  Ohio  Association  of  Police 
Chiefs  conyention  recently.  He 
said: 

“The  young  and  impatient  in 
our  profession,  with  the  com- 
petitiye  drive  in  them  sharp, 
would  publish  many  thingfs  that 
maturity  and  experience  teach 
are  not  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  community.  But  that  is  why 
we  have  editors  and  why  we 
have  policies.” 

Using  slides,  Mr.  Black 
showed  some  of  the  “don’ts” 
foremost  in  the  thoughts  of  re¬ 
sponsible  editors  and  newsmen. 
One  rejected  photo  was  of  a 
grief -stricken  man  carrying  the 
body  of  his  drowned  son  up  a 
river  bank.  (“We  felt  we  were 
intruding  on  the  privacy  of  the 
bereaved  father.”) 

As  to  crime,  he  said,  “Even 
when  elements  of  the  story  sug¬ 
gest  possibilities  of  a  ‘Robin 
Hood’  or  cleverness,  tending  to 
glorify  the  criminal,  we  should 
resist  the  temptation  to  portray 
the  culprit  as  a  character  worthy 
of  emulation.  Our  interest  here 
is  not  contributing  to  your  prob¬ 
lem  by  inspiring  others  to  take 
up  crime.” 

The  Enquirer,  Mr,  Brady 
added,  does  not  detail  methods 
of  poisoning,  bomb-making,  etc. 
—  “We  do  not  wish  to  put  ideas 
either  into  young  minds  or 
criminal  minds.”  The  paper 
plays  down  sex  art,  identifies 
race  in  police  cases,  “only  when 
it  is  essential  to  the  story  .  .  . 
does  not  use  names  of  women 
or  children  in  rape  cases,  and 
does  not  give  any  clue  to  their 
addresses  in  such  a  way  that 
they  can  be  identified.” 

• 

Journalism  Classes 
Start  with  Handicap 

De  Kalb,  III 

Northern  Illinois  University’s 
Journalism  Department  moved 
into  new  quarters  on  the  DeKalb 
campus  at  the  end  of  summer 
session  and  the  chairman,  Don¬ 
ald  Grubb,  took  off  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  convention  at  Chapel  Hilli 
N.  C.  in  high  spirits. 

When  he  returned  he  found 
14  typewriters  and  a  tape 
recorder,  all  nearly  new,  had 
been  stolen.  Students  started 
the  year  using  borrowed  type* 
writers. 
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New  Bureau  Speeds 
Election  Returns 


CONTRACT — John  C.  A.  Wa+lcins,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  and  president  of  Providence  Gravure  Inc., 
initials  a  contract  for  the  printing  of  the  newspapers'  gravure  maga¬ 
zine.  Seated,  at  right,  is  William  G.  Chafee,  assistant  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Journal  Company;  in  rear  are  Martin  J.  Waters,  production  man¬ 
ager  of  Providence  Gravure;  James  B,  Sticicley,  vicepresident  and  assist¬ 
ant  publisher  of  the  Journal-Bulletin;  and  C.  Philip  Barber,  vicepresidenf 
of  Providence  Gravure. 


Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Keeping:  up  with  election 
returns  in  Tarrant  County, 
Texas,  traditionally  has  been  a 
catch-as-catch-can  proposition. 
Two  newspapers,  three  radio 
stations  and  two  television  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  past  often  came  up 
with  as  many  different  totals  as 
there  were  media. 

This  helter-skelter  situation 
slowly  but  surely  is  being 
changed  into  organized  accur¬ 
ateness  by  a  newly  formed  news 
co-operative  called  the  Tarrant 
County  Election  Bureau. 

Formed  under  the  direction  of 
Editor  Walter  Humphrey  and 
City  Editor  Delbert  Willis  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Press,  the 
Bureau  is  composed  of  radio 
stations  KFJZ,  KXOL  and 
KCUL,  and  two  television  sta¬ 
tions,  KTVT  Channel  11  of  Fort 
Worth  and  KRLD  Channel  4  of 
Dallas,  and  the  Press. 

So  far  it  has  functioned 
during  the  first  and  second  pri¬ 
maries  and  is  set  to  go  for  the 
general  election  in  November. 


work  for  us  for  free,  replacing 
circulation  men. 

“Instead  of  paying  them,  the 
Bureau  made  a  $300  donation  to 
their  treasury.  The  first  time  it 
cost  each  member  of  the  Bureau 
$139  to  participate.  The  second 
time  it  cost  everyone  less  than 
$100  apiece.” 

Energetic  Jaycees  called  in 
twice-hourly  totals,  giving  radio 
and  television  men  a  chance  to 
inform  on  a  spot  basis.  In  the 
second  primary,  the  Jaycees 
were  given  two  different  colored 
forms — one  for  incomplete  and 
one  for  complete  totals.  They 
called  in  results  to  four  opera¬ 
tors.  Tabulator  operators  this 
time  were  given  only  one  race 
to  keep  up  with,  allowing  them 
to  keep  their  heads  above  water. 

“It  worked  out  much  smoother 
the  second  time,  partly  because 
the  ballot  was  shorter  and  partly 
because  of  our  experience,”  Mr. 
Willis  said. 

A  major  problem  in  the  second 
and  first  primary  was  the  reluct¬ 
ance  of  some  election  judges  to 


Gravure  Section 
Contract  Signed 


Adventure  Story? 
Just  a  Quiet  Sail 


“The  purpose  of  the  Bureau,” 
said  Mr.  Willis,  “is  to  get  the 
voting  results  to  the  people  as 
quickly  and  as  accurately  as 
possible.” 

The  Bureau  was  initiated  in 
May  w’hen  the  first  primary  w’as 
held.  With  the  baptism  of  Repub¬ 
licanism  in  the  state,  over  100 
names  appeared  on  the  ballot. 

Grciilators  Employed 

Mr.  Willis  took  over  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Bureau.  He  set  up 
physical  operations  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  office  area  of  the  Press. 
Twenty-six  Press  circulation 
men  were  hired  to  work  as  leg 
men,  calling  on  the  151  boxes  in 
the  900-square-mile  county  and 
getting  periodic  results  from 
election  judges.  They  called  in 
to  specially  assigned  telephone 
men  at  the  Press,  and  results 
were  tallied  there  by  workers  at 
tabulating  machines.  The  entire 
operation  was  arranged  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  edi¬ 
torial  routine  of  the  Press. 

The  outcome  was  considered 
“fair”  by  Mr.  Willis — much 
better  than  the  single-effort 
method  would  have  been.  So  the 
Bureau  girded  for  the  second 
primary. 

“We  called  on  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  boys,” 
Mr.  Willis  said.  “Their  motto 
was  ‘Get  out  the  vote.’  We  sold 
them  on  the  idea  of  ‘Get  out  the 
vote  and  let  the  people  know.’ 
They  volunteered  to  do  the  leg 
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release  totals.  This  was  due  to 
some  degree  to  the  fact  that  the 
Star  Telegram,  which  did  not 
belong  to  the  Bureau,  paid  elec¬ 
tion  judges  to  phone  in  results 
to  them. 

Prospects  for  the  Bureau  are 
bright  for  November.  Coopera¬ 
tion  has  been  pledged  by  both 
Democratic  and  Republican 
county  chairmen,  who  have 
asked  judges  to  work  with  the 
Bureau. 

“We  have  talked  to  three  large 
downtown  banks  about  furnish¬ 
ing  their  buildings  and  adding 
machines,”  Mr.  Willis  said. 
“Then  we  will  not  only  be  able 
to  tally  results  faster,  but  with 
IBM  machines  we  will  be  able 
to  forecast  voting  trends.” 

• 

Stock  Market  Guide 
OflFered  As  Promotion 

The  Red  Book,  a  roundup  of 
Stock  Market  information,  is 
being  made  available  to  newspa¬ 
pers  by  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association  for  the  first  time. 

This  104-page  booklet,  finger¬ 
tip  guide  to  security  facts  and 
figures,  has  been  compiled  and 
published  by  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  for  30 
years.  The  1963  Edition  wdll  be 
made  available  as  a  reader  serv¬ 
ice  booklet.  The  cost  to  news¬ 
papers  is  75c;  the  selling  price, 
$1  The  cost  includes  newspaper 
name  imprint  on  front  and  back 
covers  in  quantities  of  1,000  or 
more. 


At  Providence 

Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Providence  Journal  Com¬ 
pany  has  awarded  the  contract 
to  print  its  Sunday  rotogravure 
magazine,  the  Rhode  Islander, 
to  Providence  Gravure  Inc. 

The  magazine  will  be  printed 
in  the  new  plant  of  Providence 
Gravure  in  the  West  River 
development  section  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  Current  circulation  of  the 
Rhode  Islander,  which  is  dis¬ 
tributed  with  the  Providence 
Sunday  Journal,  is  191,228. 

Presses  are  being  installed  in 
the  gravure  plant  and  printing 
is  scheduled  to  begin  in  late  fall. 
When  completed  the  plant  will 
have  13  units. 

The  equipment  will  make  it 
possible  to  print  color  back-to- 
back,  consecutive  right  hand 
pages  in  color  and  split  runs  on 
common  issue  dates.  Stitching  is 
also  provided. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  plant 
will  be  the  use  of  the  Metten- 
heimer  plating  process,  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States. 

Heads  Print  Media 

Alton  B.  Copeland  has  joined 
the  Lawrence  C.  Gumbinner  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  as  print  media 
supervisor  in  complete  charge 
of  print  media  operations.  He 
formerly  was  media  supervisor 
at  Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc. 


San  Pedro,  Calif. 

William  Gasson,  a  Reuters 
correspondent  in  the  Orient, 
covered  an  adventure  story  the 
way  many  a  newspaperman  has 
dreamed  of  doing  it. 

He  arrived  in  Los  Angeles 
Harbor  from  Yokohama  on  a 
39-ft.  schooner  after  a  57-day 
cruise  with  a  pair  he  was  merely 
supposed  to  interview. 

Skipper  of  the  auxiliary- 
powered  craft  was  Josef  Pacher- 
negg,  39-year-old  veteran  of  the 
German  Navy  in  World  War  11 
and  more  recently  operator  of 
an  Australian  patrol  boat. 

Mr.  Gasson,  29,  told  reporters 
how  he  happened  to  accept  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  Pachernegg 
and  his  fiancee,  Benita  E.  Burge, 
an  Australian  nurse,  to  accom¬ 
pany  them: 

“I  was  being  transferred  to 
London  and  had  a  three-month 
leave  coming,  so  I  just  decided 
to  come  along.” 

Mr.  Gasson  said  he  will  leave 
the  vessel,  the  two-masted  Oke- 
anos,  and  continue  to  London. 
The  Australian  pair  will  visit 
friends  in  Southern  California, 
then  shove  off  for  the  South 

What  about  the  ADVEN¬ 
TURE  story? 

“The  whole  trip  was  so  easy 
an  old  woman  in  a  wheel  chair 
could  have  done  it,”  was  the 
skipper’s  report. 

All  three  said  they  did  lots  of 
reading. 
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Now  Isn’t  the  Time 
For  Newsroom  Rhyme 

By  Ellis  Sweatte 


DEDICATION — Seen  at  openin9  of  new  Syracuse  Press  Club  quarhn 
in  Midtown  Plaza,  Sept.  12:  Left  to  right — Alexander  F.  "Casey"  Jontt, 
editor  of  the  Syracuse  Herald-Journal;  DaLaine  Barfield  (Miss  Ptmi 
Club);  Benjamin  M.  McKelway,  editor  of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Stir 
and  president  of  the  Associated  Press;  and  John  N.  Whitney,  Syraeuu 
Post-Standard  city  editor,  president  of  the  club. 


Beaumont,  Tex. 

Generally  speaking,  members 
of  the  Beaumont  Enterprise  edi¬ 
torial  staff  have  little  talent  for 
poetry-writing. 

That  is  the  studied  opinion  of 
Sports  Editor  Thad  Johnson,  a 
man  who  normally  shrinks  away 
from  any  criticism  of  the  crea¬ 
tive  abilities  of  his  fellow 
workers. 

Thad  inadvertently  became  a 
poetry  critic  when  he  posted  the 
following  note  on  the  bulletin 
board  in  the  editorial  room: 

“Don’t  forget  that  I  need  high- 
spirited  four-line  poems  for 
weekly  columns  on  football  pre¬ 
dictions.  Here  is  an  example: 

The  Steers  the  national  title 
eye. 

But  they  cannot  afford  to  sway 

And  must  maintain  their 
spirits  high, 

Cause  10  games  are  yet  to 
play. 

“Your  co-operation  would  be 
appreciated,”  he  added. 

The  co-operation  was  immedi¬ 
ately  forthcoming  (and  is  still 
coming).  Within  the  hour,  a  poet 
who  signed  “Anon,”  to  his  com¬ 
position,  posted  this  unmetered 
rhyme: 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  Thad. 

Wonder  why  you're  such  a 
cad! 

Setting  sports  world  news  to 
verse. 

Makes  the  damn  stuff  even 
worse! 

That  opened  the  floodgates  to 
unleash  a  torrent  of  talent  which 
soon  reached  disaster  propor¬ 
tions.  Within  a  week,  15  addi¬ 
tional  poems  had  been  pasted  in 
scroll  form  to  the  original  two, 
and  the  janitor  had  a  problem. 
The  scroll  had  to  be  lifted  and 
held  aloft  while  the  floor  was 
mopped. 

Actually,  Thad’s  second  pro¬ 
test  came  from  the  composing 
room.  It  was  artfully  set  in 
several  type  faces.  It  was  neat 
and  errorless,  and  it  read: 

EGAD!  That  time  of  year  is 
here, 

Thad’s  writing  poetry — down 
your  beer! 

A  printer's  life  is  rough 
enough. 

Without  having  to  set  that 
beastly  stuff! 

“That’s  the  first  errorless  copy 
our  composing  room  ever  pro¬ 
duced,”  "Thad  said. 

Two  poems  later,  the  sports 
editor  rallied  and  attempted  to 
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stem  the  tide  of  unleased  talent 
with  another  four-liner  of  his 
own  desperate  invention: 

If  these  witticisms  are  a  good 
example. 

And  their  wisdom  is  a  sample. 

I’ve  changed  my  mind  and  do 
not  want, 

.Any  4-line  poems  during  the 
gridiron  jaunt. 

Which  merely  proves  you  get 
what  you  don’t  want,  because  the 
contributions  still  poured  in. 
Some  of  the  poets  have  chal¬ 
lenged  Thad’s  poetry-writing 
ability.  Anon  III,  for  instance, 
said: 

Cheerleaders,  coaches,  stadi¬ 
ums,  bands. 

Footballs,  goalposts,  hot  dog 
stands. 

These  things  are  needed  to 
play  the  game, 

Thad!s  poetry?  NO,  I  can't 
say  the  same! 

Then  there’s  one  written  in 
Spanish  and  since  we  can’t  read 
Spanish,  we  won’t  quote  it 
bwause  the  composer  probably 
can’t  either. 

And  four  poems  after  the 
Spanish  verse  thing,  Thad  took 
stem  measures  to  stop  the  non¬ 
sense.  He  posted  a  bold  sigfn 
which  read: 

No  Passes  To  Anybody! 

But  it  was  too  late,  of  course. 
Even  a  denial  of  free  passes  can¬ 
not  break  the  spirit  of  the 
inspired  poet,  and  the  campaign 
raged  on  untrammeled.  The 
unsolicited  contributors  were 
boldly  urged  on  by  a  poet  with 
an  alias  of  Algernon  Swinburne 
who  said: 

When  the  final  score  is  totaled. 

In  that  game  we  all  must  play. 

Ask  not  whether  we  won  or 
lost. 

But  whether  we  wrote  a  poem 
one  day! 

At  that  point,  a  cartoonist 
entered  the  game  and  plagiar¬ 
ized  a  well-known  comic  strip  to 
heckle  the  poets,  but  in  the 
bright  lexicon  of  the  newsmen, 
failure  is  impossible,  especially 
if  he  is  experimenting  with  a 
new  medium  of  expression. 

Somewhat  reluctantly,  Thad 
admits  he  may  use  one  of  the 
poems  in  a  forthcoming  column. 
He  refused  to  pinpoint  his  selec¬ 
tion,  but  it  might  be  this 
unsigned  (and  slightly  plagiar¬ 
ized)  sonnet  entitled:  “The 
Alumni  Prayer:” 

Our  father,  who  art  in  Austin, 


Hallowed  be  thy  Royal  name. 

Thy  linemen  come,  thy  will 
be  done. 

In  bowls  as  it  is  in  conference. 

Give  us  this  day,  our  weekly 
win. 

And  completeth  our  passes. 

As  we  intercepteth  those  who 
passeth  against  us. 

But  lead  us  not  into  the 
Aggies, 

And  deliver  us  from  the 
Oakies, 

For  thine  is  the  system,  tvith 
the  players. 

And  the  power,  FOREVER, 
A— MEN 

This  contributor  has  not  been 
positively  identified  but  the  field 
has  been  narrowed.  Thad  knows 
he  did  not  attend  Texas  A.  &  M. 

The  last  poem  was  freshly 
pasted  to  the  scroll  when  Thad 
ripped  it  from  the  bulletin  board. 
It  was  severed  and  mutilated, 
and  consigned  to  the  limbo  of 
lost  prose.  However,  the  last  two 
lines  remain  legible: 

Poetry  simply  ain’t  for  you! 

Summers  gone  and  the  muse 
won’t  mew! 

And  Thad  thinks  that  may  be 
a  good  omen,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  T.  T.  Hunt  is  returning  from 
a  short  vacation  absence. 

• 

Now  a  Crime-Fighter 

Indianapolis 

Don  Ruby,  Indianapolis  Star 
reporter,  has  switched  from 
writing  about  crime  to  fighting 
it  first-hand.  He  has  taken  a 
full-time  job  with  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Chamber  of  Commerce’s 
new  crime-fighting  committee. 


Bundle  of  Prizes 
To  St.  Petersburg 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Editorial  staffers  of  the  St, 
Petersburg  Times  swept  the  field 
with  16  prizes  in  the  Florida 
Women’s  Press  Club’s  annual 
awards. 

The  Miami  Herald  was  second 
with  11  and  the  Miami  Nevt 
was  third  with  9.  There  were 
327  entries. 

In  the  Public  Service  cate¬ 
gory,  a  tie  was  declared  between 
Lorna  Carroll,  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  and  Mable  Norris  Ches- 
ley,  Daytona  Beach  News-Jour¬ 
nal. 

Other  first-place  winner! 
were: 

Head  writing  —  Anne  Rowe, 
St.  Petersburg  Times. 

Originality  —  Mary  McMur- 
ria,  Bradenton  Herald. 

(ieneral  excellence  —  Marilyn 
Norton  Moore,  Miami  News,  and 
Dorothy  Anne  Flor,  PompaM 
Becwh  Sun-Sentinel. 

Special  sectio’"’  —  Gloria 
Biggs,  St.  Petersburg  Times. 

Pictorial  and  page  makeup 
(without  ads)  —  Betsy  Buffing¬ 
ton,  Miami  Herald.  (With  ads) 
Marilyn  Norton  Moore,  Miam 
News,  and  Anne  Rowe,  St. 
Petersburg  Times. 

Columns  —  Bette  Orsini,  St. 
Petersburg  Times. 

Features — Loma  Carroll,  St 
Petersburg  Times,  and  Marily*’ 
Norton  Moore,  Miami  News. 

News  —  Bette  Orsini,  St. 
Petersburg  Times. 

Series  —  Jean  Wardlow, 
Miami  Herald. 
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HURLETRON’S 


SVSXE  IVI 
IVI  E  AN  S  : 


That’s  right.  The  capital  investment  for  the 
new  and  automatic  Hurletron  ROP  Register 
Control  System  is  about  one-third  less  than 
for  previous  systems. 

Since  Hurletron’s  new  ROP  Register  Control 
System  is  designed  especially  for  newspapers, 
the  installation  cost  is  approximately  one- 
half  of  what  you’d  pay  to  install  earlier 
systems. 


Complete  Flexibility  is  provided;  the  com¬ 
ponents  are  portable.  When  you  install  the 
automatic  Hurletron  ROP  Register  Control 
System,  you  provide  for  complete  coverage 
of  all  color  leads  without  costly  duplication 
of  equipment. 


Hurletron  Engineers  specifically  designed 
this  new  automatic  control  system  to  insure 
constant  quality  of  color  register  at  speed 
changes  as  well  as  at  running  speed  on  all 
types  of  newspaper  presses. 


Hurletron' s  new  ROP  System  is  already  in  action 

in  major  newspaper  plants.  Ask  us  for  details. 

X3E  HURLETRON  INCORPORATED 

|{  Electric  Eye  Equipment  Division,  Danville,  Illinois 


Fashion  Ads 
Flourish  In 
ROP  Color 

“In  the  fashion  business  there 
is  hardly  an  advertisement  that 
cannot  be  made  more  effective  by 
the  use  of  color.” 

Louis  Kaufman,  advertising 
manager  of  Filene’s,  made  this 
comment  when  advised  that  one 
of  the  Boston  department  store’s 
ads  won  the  E&P  Color  Creativ¬ 
ity  Award  for  1962. 


At  our  beautiful  new  Pontiac  Mall  store 
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The  award-winning  Filene  ad, 
published  in  the  Boston  Globe, 
showed  a  peacock  spreading  its 
many-colored  feathers.  Subtly 
revealed  were  attractive  female 
figures  wearing  lingerie  and 
girdles  in  a  peacock  print.  The 
combination  of  the  items  chosen 
for  the  ad,  the  fashion  approach, 
and  the  effective  use  of  color 
made  it  notable  on  several 
counts. 

Mr.  Kaufman  said  he  would 
be  pleased  were  ROP  color 
“economically  and  practically 
possible  for  our  fashion  ads  day 
in  and  day  out.” 

Filene’s  has  been  using  color 
in  newspapers  ever  since  it 
became  available  five  years  ago. 

“We  are  pleased  with  it  and 
we  plan  to  continue  using  it,” 
Stacy  Holmes  of  the  store’s  pub¬ 
licity  department  said.  “The 
prize  winning  advertisement  was 
considered  a  dramatic  success 
for  the  vivid  fashion  impression 
it  created.” 

• 

McCabe  Elected 

Gibson  McCabe,  president  and 
publisher,  Newsweek  magazine, 
has  been  elected  chairman  of  the 
Magazine  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc. 


Out  New  PontKtc  cverv  cvenirxj  til  9 

'You  can  almost  feel  the  mohair  fabric.' 


Pontiac  Store 
Wins  With  ROP 

When  you  want  a  sell-out  of 
a  line  of  merchandise  and  you 
want  to  win  an  award  at  the 
same  time,  use  ROP  color! 

That’s  what  Reilly  Bird,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  Hughes, 
Hatcher,  Suffrin,  Pontiac,  Mich., 
retail  store,  must  be  saying 
these  days. 

Last  April  17  the  store  ran 
an  ROP  color  ad  for  men’s  mo¬ 
hair  suits,  ranging  in  price  from 
$100  to  $119,  in  the  Pontiac 
Press.  It  was  a  complete  suc¬ 
cess.  All  the  suits  were  sold. 

Subsequently  when  judges  in 
the  E&P  ROP  Competition  for 
Retail  Creativity  were  judging 
ads  in  newspapers  under  100,- 
000  circulation,  they  said  of  this 
particular  Pontiac  entry:  “You 
can  almost  feel  the  mohair 
fabric.” 

It  was  only  the  second  ROP 
color  ad  ever  placed  by  the  store. 
The  first  was  on  April  11,  when 
they  opened  a  new  store  at  the 
Pontiac  Mall  Shopping  Center. 
Jerry  Silverman,  manager  of 
the  Pontiac  Mall  store,  has 


found  that  he  enjoys  more  traf¬ 
fic  and  business  from  ROP 
color  advertising  than  from 
plain  black  and  white. 

Since  April  11,  Hughes, 
Hatcher,  Suffrin  has  used  a 
total  of  1020  inches  of  ROP 
color  in  the  Pontiac  Press.  The 
store’s  own  staff  prepares  the 
copy. 

• 

Publishing  House 
Names  Publicity  Chief 

Chicago 

Frank  S.  Johnson  Jr.,  31-year- 
old  former  newspaper  editor,  has 
been  named  Director  of  Infor¬ 
mation  for  Science  Research 
Associates,  Inc.  His  appointment 
was  announced  by  Lyle  M. 
Spencer,  president  of  the 
Chicago-based  educational  and 
psychological  publishing  firm. 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  had  for¬ 
merly  been  a  reporter  and  then 
education  editor  for  Newsday, 
Long  Island  daily,  will  be 
responsible  for  the  direction  of 
the  company’s  publicity  and  pub¬ 
lic  and  community  relations 
programs. 

He  replaces  Gene  R.  Hawes, 


Camera  Scores 
On  Sports  Pages 

Warren,  Ohio 

There  are  17  golf  courses 
serving  players  in  Trumbull 
County  and  readers  of  the  Wor- 
ren  Tribune  Chronicle  sports 
pages  recently  were  treated  to  a 
series  of  photographs  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  toughest  or  most  beauti¬ 
ful  hole  at  each  course. 

These  four-column  photos 
were  published  daily  from  Au¬ 
gust  13  through  Augfust  31  and 
each  was  supplemented  by  a 
single  column  cut  of  the  pro  or 
manager. 

During  that  same  period  a 
total  of  29  other  local  baseball, 
bowling,  softball,  golf  and  swim¬ 
ming  photos  were  published.  A 
total  of  38  baseball  and  softball 
champion  team  photos  were  pub¬ 
lished  during  July  and  August. 

Football  photography  plans 
call  for  publication  of  about  200 
high  school  shots,  including  an 
average  of  10  action  photos  each 
Saturday  and  Monday. 

Publication  of  local  amateur 
baseball  and  softball  boxscores 
stepped  up  from  about  850  in 
1960  and  nearly  1,000  in  1961 
to  over  1,100  during  1962. 

Sports  editor  Dick  Olmstead 
started  his  19th  year  in  August 
with  a  staff  consisting  of  Mark 
W.  Miller,  a  five-year  veteran, 
and  16-year-old  son,  Bernard 
Olmstead. 

The  sports  photography  is 
shared  by  Olmstead,  Miller  and 
staff  cameramen  Bob  Semple 
and  James  Leisy. 


Chilean  Deputies 
Reject  Ad  Tax 

Santiago 

The  Chilean  Chamber  of 
Deputies  has  rejected,  44  to  17, 
a  government-sponsored  bill  to 
impose  a  tax  on  newspaper  and 
broadcast  advertising. 

The  measure  had  earlier  been 
voted  down  by  the  Senate,  17  to 
2. 

The  tax  was  proposed  by  the 
government  with  the  announced 
objectives  of  obtaining  new  in¬ 
come  to  pay  salary  increases  to 
employes  of  the  state-owned 
railroad. 

It  was  opposed  by  Chile’s  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Association  and  the 
Radio  Broadcasters  of  Chile. 


Gets  Retail  Chain 


Giant  Key  Corp.,  Lynn,  Mass., 
has  appointed  Ray  Barron,  Inc., 
Boston,  as  advertising  advisors 
and  consultants  for  its  new  chain 

_ _  _ _  _ ,  of  Kent-McCray  department 

who  resigned  recently  to  com-  stores  to  be  located  in  New  York 
plete  a  book.  and  throughout  New  England. 
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Grit  -  America’s  Greatest  Family  Newspaper  - 
Pioneers  Offset  for  Large  Newspapers 


Photographed  during  installation 


Site  Surveys 


Study  Reports 


Building  Design 


Engineered  Equipment 
Installation 

Construction  Supervision 


COMPLETE 

ENGINEERING 

AND 

ARCHITECTURAL 
SERVICES  BY 
CHAS.T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Engineers  at  Chas.  T,  Main,  Inc.  have  had 
practical  operating  experience  and 
responsibility  in  newspapers,  in  offset  and  in 
all  graphic  arts  fields.  These  men  created  the 
architectural  design  and  provided  the 
engineering  for  the  construction  of  the  Grit 
plant.  Service  included  design  of  the 
installation  of  the  press,  the  first  full-sized 
newspaper  offset  press  in  the  world. 

Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc. 

Engineering  for  the  Graphic  Arts 
Boston,  Mass.  •  Charlotte,  N.C. 
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The  Corps  of  Engineers 
builds  for  America’s  peacetime 
. . .  and  concrete  plays  a  major 


The  achievements  of  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  in  wartime  and  in  defense  construction  are 
justly  famous.  Less  is  known  about  their  second  big  job 
—  contributing  to  the  jjeacetime  development  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  V  i<  ul  water  resources. 

Ch  I  Works  have  always  been  a  function  of  the  Corps. 
They  mapped  and  helped  open  uncharted  areas  of  our 
young  nation  .  .  .  built  some  of  the  West’s  earliest  roads, 
bridges  and  railroads  .  .  .  the  Panama  Canal .  .  .  most  of 
the  country’s  lighthouses. 

Today,  they  are  engaged  in  a  tremendous  modern  Civil 
Works  program  that  includes  river  and  harbor  improve¬ 


ment,  flood  control,  water  conservation  and  hydroelec¬ 
tric  power  development.  The  active  authorized  program 
involves  more  than  3,400  projects  with  an  estimated  cost 
of  18.8  billion  dollars,  of  which  over  10  billion  dollars 
have  been  appropriated. 

Concrete  is  playing  a  vital  role  in  this  important  work. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers,  in  civil  works  alone,  uses 
millions  of  barrels  of  portland  cement  every  year. 

To  meet  the  growing  need  for  cement  in  civil  works, 
as  well  as  for  highways  and  urban  renewal  programs,  and 
booming  private  construction,  the  79  progressive  (and 
competing)  member  companies  of  the  Portland  Cement 
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PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organiza.hn  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portland  cement  and  concrete 
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progress 

role 


Association  have  constantly  expanded  their 
production  facilities.  Supplying  the  major 
portion  of  all  of  the  portland  cement  used 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  these  mem¬ 
ber  companies  have  more  than  doubled  ce¬ 
ment  production  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 

And,  through  the  Portland  Cement  As¬ 
sociation,  they  sponsor  an  intensive  program 
of  sc  ientific  research  and  development,  tech¬ 
nical  and  educational  services  that  benefit 
everyone  in  finer  highways  and  dams,  better 
buildings,  houses  and  structures  of  all  kinds. 


Hydroelectric  power.  The  Corps  operates  many  hydroelectric  power  installations 
—a  by-product  of  navigation  and  flood  control  programs.  Above:  new  power 
plant  at  Fort  Peck  Dam  in  northeastern  Montana. 

Water  conservation.  1.5  million  acre-feet  of  water  storage  for  municipal,  indus¬ 
trial,  and  agricultural  use  is  provided  in  reservoirs  built  by  the  Corps  of  Engi¬ 
neers.  Below:  the  Hartwell  Dam  in  the  Corps’  Savannah  District. 


Navigation.  Over  22,000  miles  of  inland  and  intracoastal 
waterways  have  been  improved  by  the  Corps  of  Engi¬ 
neers.  Photo  shows  construction  on  navigation  lock  at 
Ice  Harbor  Lock  and  Dam  on  Washington’s  Snake  River. 
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Newspaper  Week  Kit 
Chock  Full  of  Ideas 

By  George  Wilt 


There’s  absolutely  no  excuse 
for  any  newspaper  not  having 
a  program  for  Newspaper  Week 
(Oct.  14-20)  this  year.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week  Com¬ 
mittee  has  prepared  a  whale  of 
a  package  that  makes  it  a  lead 
pipe  cinch  for  anyone  to  use. 
A  copyboy,  space  salesman  or 
circulation  roadman  can  look 
like  a  promotion  genius  just  by 
using  all  the  material  included 
in  Ben  Blackstock’s  kit. 

The  packet,  which  has  been 
mailed  to  contributing  organiza¬ 
tions  for  distribution,  was  com¬ 
piled  with  a  lot  of  help.  Every¬ 
body,  it  seems,  pitched  in  to  as- 
.semble  the  package.  11,000 
copies  of  the  kits  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  every  daily  and 
weekly  newspaper  in  the  United 
States. 

The  kit  contains  seven  parts, 
in  addition  to  a  handsome 
jacket,  featuring  a  halftone  of 
the  Liberty  Bell,  obtained  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  committee  by 
Barry  Urdang,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin. 

A  newspaper-size  clip  sheet 
is  a  basic  part  of  the  package. 
It  includes  two  editorials,  “A 
Newspaper’s  Self-Analysis,”  by 
B  u  r  e  n  McCormack,  national 
president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
and  “Dear  Readers,”  by  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones,  editor  of  the  Tulsa 
T  ribune. 

Special  Features 

Other  features  on  the  clip 
sheet  are  a  feature  by  Bob 
Considine,  “Newspapers  Make 
a  Big  Difference,”  an  editorial 
page  cartoon  by  John  Chase, 
president  of  the  Association  of 
American  Editorial  Cartoonists, 
and  cartoonist  for  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  States-Item,  and  a  letter 
on  National  Newspaper  Week 
from  President  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy.  Type  for  the  clip  sheet 
was  set  by  the  Oklahoma  City 
Daily  Oklahoman,  and  a  full 
page  mat  was  sent  to  Publish¬ 
er's  Auxiliary,  who  printed 
2,500  copies  for  dailies,  9,500  for 
weeklies. 

A  mat  of  the  editorial  car¬ 
toon,  also  included  in  the  packet, 
was  prepared  by  the  Wood 
Flong  Corporation. 

In  four-page  multilithed  form 
are  sheets  with  speech  ideas 
taken  from  the  NNPA  speaker’s 
guide,  plus  a  promotion  check¬ 
list  of  ideas,  prepared  by  Ed 
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McClanahan,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Denver  Post. 

An  18-page  tabloid,  “The 
American  Newspaper,”  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  New  York  Tunes 
on  the  75th  Anniversary  of  the 
ANPA,  is  also  included.  The 
tabloid  features  sections  titled: 
“More  than  a  game,  more  than 
a  business,”  “The  Newspaper 
and  the  Community,”  “Newspa¬ 
pers  and  American  Democracy,” 
a  picture  spread,  “From  News¬ 
print  to  Reader,”  and  features 
on  various  members  of  the  news¬ 
paper  staff. 

A  four-page  folder  of  in-pa¬ 
per  ad  layout  ideas,  used  by 
other  newspapers  in  previous 
“Newspaper  Weeks”  was  com¬ 
piled  for  the  kit  by  Publishers 
Idea  Exchanf^e,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  It  includes  16  sample  ads. 

A  full-page  proof  of  a  page 
from  the  Metro  mat  service  for 
October,  containing  suggested 
ad  layouts  for  weeklies  and 
dailies,  is  also  included,  with  in¬ 
formation  on  where  to  write  for 
free  mats  and  proofs. 

For  Belter  Job 

Distribution  of  the  package 
is  being  handled  by  ANPA, 
NNPA,  NEA,  and  the  National 
Newspaper  Week  Committee. 

“The  point  we  are  trying  to 
make  this  year,”  says  Ben 
Blackstock,  manager  of  the 
Oklahoma  Press  Association,  “is 
that  we  are  not  concerned  with 
having  everyone  blast  out  that 
it  is  newspaper  week.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  are  sick  of  weeks.  What  we 
do  or  suggest  is  that  during 
October  14-20,  each  newspaper 
use  every  resource  available  to 
tell  how  their  newspaper  plays 
a  big  part  in  the  lives  of  people 
in  their  area  and  community. 
The  fact  it’s  a  week  isn’t  im¬ 
portant.  But  a  casual  examina¬ 
tion  of  past  efforts  will  convince 
any  of  us  that  every  newspaper 
needs  to  do  a  better  job  on  the 
role  it  plays  with  those  who 
think  —  and  those  who  don’t.” 

McClanahan’s  folder  alone 
makes  the  package  well  worth 
looking  at.  It  includes  14  ideas 
for  news  and  feature  stories, 
five  editorial  ideas,  a  list  of 
ideas  for  local  advertising  by 
the  newspaper,  15  special  events, 
including  luncheons,  contests, 
open  houses,  dinners,  clinics, 
prizes,  etc.  The  folder  suggests 
want-ad  features,  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  ideas,  such  as  window 


displays,  badges,  tie-ins.  A  com¬ 
plete  program  of  “Newspaper- 
boy  Day”  ideas  and  features  is 
also  suggested. 

The  kit  furnishes  an  ideal 
jumping-off  place  for  any  news¬ 
paper  that  cares  enough  to 
heighten  its  P.R.  effort  during 
Newspaper  Week  using  the 
theme,  “Newspapers  make  a  big 
difference  in  people’s  lives.” 

*  *  * 

RADIO  SPOTS  —  A  new  re¬ 
corded  circulation  promotion  ra¬ 
dio  commercial  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News  features  a 
rhymed  sales  story  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  features  of  the  afternoon 
tabloid,  set  to  musical  back¬ 
ground.  Six  different  versions  of 
the  commercial  were  prepared 
with  varying  types  of  music  — 
dixieland,  straight,  modem  jazz, 
honkytonk,  rumba,  and  (hor¬ 
rors,  ugh)  rock  and  roll. 

*  *  * 

TALL  CORN  —  The  Chat¬ 
ham  (Ont.)  Daily  News  has  of¬ 
fered  a  trophy  for  the  tallest 
stalk  of  corn  gi*own  in  Kent 
County,  Ontario.  A  promotion 
item  in  the  News  urged  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  area  to  bring  com 
stalks  to  the  newspaper  office 
for  measurement.  Second  prize 
offered  was  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  News,  third  prize, 
five  dollars  in  cash. 

if  if 

HOUSE  —  a  three-fold  bro¬ 
chure,  die-cut  in  the  .shape  of 
a  bungalow,  has  been  mailed  to 
real  estate,  home  furnishings, 
financial  and  selected  national 
accounts  by  the  New  York  Mir¬ 
ror.  The  unusual  folder,  pro¬ 
duced  by  Don  Garson  and  Frank 
Lamacchia,  includes  linage  fig¬ 
ures  for  new  homes  advertising 
in  New  York  newspapers. 

*  *  « 

CALENDAR  —  The  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel  has  completed  a 
mailing  of  its  annual  School 
Holidays  Calendar.  The  calen¬ 
dar,  showing  public  and  paro¬ 
chial  school  holidays  wa.s  mailed 
to  retailers,  high  school  prin¬ 
cipals  and  Milwaukee  Safety 
Commission  crossing  guards. 

*  *  * 

FOOD  SALESPOWER  — 
“How  to  give  your  food  ads 
really  big  salespower  in  Detroit 
and  Michigan,”  is  title  of  a  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  promotion 
folder.  The  title  appears  on  a 
line  drawing  of  a  grocery  bag 
on  the  cover.  A  six-month  calen¬ 
dar  inside  provides  advance  in¬ 
formation  for  food  advertisers 
on  the  subjects  of  Free  Press 
Friday  food  editorial  features. 

*  i|( 

SMOKING  —  The  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune  has 
published  “People  and  Ciga¬ 
rettes  in  Minnesota,  1962.”  The 
study  of  the  Minnesota  Ciga¬ 
rette  market  is  based  on  data 
from  the  Continuing  Survey  of 


Minnesota  Living.  The  study 
reveals  that  49%  of  the  men  in 
the  state  smoke,  compared  to 
33%  of  the  women.  Pall  Mall 
and  Winston  were  named  as  the 
leading  brands.  Copies  of  the 
study  are  available  from  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Cordingley,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

*  ♦  * 

TRADING  STAMPS  —  The 
Boston  Herald-Traveler  is  now 
running  the  Tic-Tac-Toe  Sweep- 
stakes,  it  was  announced  by 
Paul  Roberts,  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  The  sweepstakes  gives 

away  a  total  of  400,000  tiading 
stamps  or  $1,000  in  cash  each 
week.  A  two-color,  full -page  ad 
will  appear  every  week. 

*  *  * 

MONEY  —  “Free  Press  Cob¬ 
web  Money”  is  the  legend  ap¬ 
pearing  on  mbber  money  usd 
as  promotion  pieces  by  the 

Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press. 
“Cobweb  money  is  cash  you  get 
through  selling  items  through 
low-cost  Free  Press  Want  Ads,” 
is  the  copy  on  the  bills.  An  at¬ 
tractive  ad-taker’s  face  appears 
in  the  place  usually  reserved  for 
George  Washington. 

*  «  * 

BACK-TO-SCHOOI^With  a 
16-page  section  promoting  back- 
to-school  sales  at  a  Westchester 
County  shopping  center,  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  and 
Sun  published  what  it  believes 
to  be  the  first  New  York  tabloid 
advertising  supplement  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  standard-size  weekday 
newspaper.  The  WT&S  tab  sec¬ 
tions  are  produced  as  part  of  a 
collect  run,  bypassing  inserting 
problems. 

«  *  * 

PEACHY  IDEA— The  Box 
Elder  News  Journal,  Brigham 
City,  Utah,  sponsored  a  beauty 
queen  contestant  in  a  competi¬ 
tion  held  in  conjunction  with 
Peach  Days.  “Although  our 
entry.  Miss  Carol  Westenskow, 
didn’t  win,”  said  publisher 
Charles  Claybaugh,  “she  won  us 
many  friends  and  much  good  will 
during  the  celebration.” 

*  *  * 

BOWLING  —  The  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade's  Second  Annual 
Over-Average  Bowling  Tourna¬ 
ment  drew  a  record  entry  of  761 
bowlers  to  the  competition  at 
Westland  Lanes,  Toledo.  Of  the 
total,  675  entrants  were  adults, 
with  86  junior  bowlers  entered. 
This  marked  the  first  year  of 
open  competition  for  junior 
bowlers  in  the  Blade  competi¬ 
tion.  Top  prize  was  $300  in 
men’s  and  women’s  divisions. 
Junior  bowlers  participated  in 
three  age  brackets  under  Amer¬ 
ican  Junior  Bowling  Congress 
rules.  The  Blade  publi.shed  a 
24-page  two-color  tabloid  sec¬ 
tion  featuring  bowling  news  and 
features  and  the  final  scores. 
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A  Certified 
Blue  Ribbon  Mat 
for  every 
advertising  need 

Silvertone  Impresfomats 

The  highest  quality  mat  made  for  fine  screen 
magazine  and  color  work. 

Blue  Ribbon  Mats 

for  hot  molding  where  a  sensitive  base  and 
coating  is  required.  High  fidelity  in  reproduc¬ 
ing  originals. 

Blue  Ribbon  BC  Mats 

have  the  same  sensitive  base  as  the  regular 
Blue  Ribbon  mats  but  with  a  little  stronger 
facing.  They  withstand  undercutting  on  the 
originals. 

Blue  Ribbon  UC  Mats 

are  curve  casting  mats,  sensitive  enough  to 
take  a  fine  impression,  but  strong  enough  to 
be  cast  in  a  pony  or  junior. 

Blue  Ribbon  ROP  CC  Mats 

are  the  ultimate  in  direct  curve  casting  mats 
suitable  for  use  in  automatics.  As  many  as 
25  casts  have  been  made  without  impairment. 
This  is  the  original  direct  curve  cast  mat  for 
general  newspaper  campaign  purposes,  both 
black  and  white  and  color.  It  gives  once  re¬ 
moved  quality. 

Blue  Ribbon  Contrast  Mats 

for  hot  molding,  when  sharp  color  contrast 
between  molded  and  unmolded  areas  is  de¬ 
sired,  providing  excellent  readability.  Ample 
casts — accurate  register  for  color  work. 


■to 


efficiency  is  simple 
when  you  use  the 
right  mats  for 
quality  color 
and  monochrome 
rendering  In 
magazine  and 
commercial  work 
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Virgin  Isles  Called 
Exciting  News  Beat 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


The  Virgin  Islands,  already 
beginning  plans  for  the  50th 
anniversary  of  its  purchase  by 
the  U.  S.  from  Denmark  in  1917, 
were  described  this  week  as  “an 
exciting  news  beat”  for  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  and  magazine 
writers. 

Hal  Leyshon,  head  of  Hal 
Leyshon  &  Associates,  handling 
PR  for  the  territory,  said  that 
not  only  are  the  islands  cur¬ 
rently  a  “source  of  good  hard 
news  as  well  as  a  tourist’s  para¬ 
dise,”  but  also  that  they  will 
grow  in  importance  in  this  sense 
as  the  possibility  of  statehood 
advances. 

Likes  ‘Hard  News’ 

“One  of  the  rewarding  com¬ 
pensations  of  this  PR  business 
is  that,  if  you  are  able  to  recog¬ 
nize  it,  some  clients  actually  do 
give  you  a  real  opportunity  to 
deal  in  hard  news,”  Mr.  Ley¬ 
shon  said. 

He  was  former  editor  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News,  a 
post  he  reached  after  17  years 
as  a  newspaperman.  While  he 
was  editor,  the  Daily  News  in 
1938  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
public  service.  He  has  been  in 
PR,  with  time  out  for  war  serv¬ 
ice,  since  1940.  For  10  years  in 
PR  he  handled  the  account  of 
the  state  of  Florida,  which 
steered  the  firm  into  tourism, 
but  other  accounts  are  on  the 
list,  including  the  American 
Federation  of  Musicians. 

“What  is  putting  the  Virgin 
Islands  in  the  hard  news  cate¬ 
gory  right  now  are  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  Kennedy-appointed  Gov¬ 
ernor  Ralph  M.  Paiewonsky. 
Bom  on  the  Islands,  and  having 
achieved  personal  success  there, 
“Mr.  Ralphy,”  as  he  is  familiar¬ 
ly  called,  wants  to  make  the 
territory  a  real  showcase  for 
democracy.  In  fact,  he  has  in¬ 
augurated  legislation  which,  if 
successful,  may  cost  him  his  job 
as  governor  since  it  advocates 
that  it  should  be  an  elective, 
rather  than  appointive  office. 

Tourism  Flourish 

“Gov.  Paiewonsky  has  also  al¬ 
ready  been  responsible  for  get¬ 
ting  a  $4,000,000  appropriation 
to  help  towards  increasing  wa¬ 
ter  power  facilities  as  a  means 
of  attracting  industry.  Under 
his  leadership,  a  new  water  de¬ 
salinization  plant  is  also  now 
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in  operation.  Most  recent  new 
business  attracted  to  the  terri¬ 
tory  is  the  Harvey  Alumina  Co., 
building  a  plant  on  Saint  Croix, 
that  will  eventually  have  an  an¬ 
nual  payroll  of  $25,000,000. 

“Meanwhile,  tourism  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  flourish.  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  the  tourist 
income  alone  w’as  several  million 
dollars  in  excess  of  the  $25,000,- 
000  the  U.  S.  paid  Denmark  for 
the  territory.” 

Tourism  advertising  and  also 
the  advertising  for  Virgin  Is¬ 
lands  rum  are  handled  by  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  and  currently 
have  an  annual  appropriation 
of  upwards  of  $500,000.  Mr. 
Leyshon  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  advertising  but  the  two 
firms  work  together  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Big  Interest 

Mr.  Leyshon’s  big  interest  lies 
in  the  news  possibilities.  In  the 
18  months  he  has  had  the  ac¬ 
count,  he  figures  he  has  helped 
about  100  writers  cover  the  beat. 
Many  others  will  head  there 
during  the  coming  months  and 
years,  he  predicted. 

On  Sept.  14  there  were  19 
magazine  and  newspaper  writ¬ 
ers  on  a  chartered  airplane 
bound  for  St.  Thomas.  They 
were  accompanying  a  party  of 
150  retail  store  buyers  and  mer¬ 
chandise  managers,  gruests  of 
the  Celanese  Corporation  of 
America. 

The  one-day  visit  by  this 
group,  arrang^  by  the  Leyshon 
firm,  will  be  followed  by  picture 
taking  of  Celanese  fashions 
against  Island  backgrounds  that 
will  be  used  by  the  company  in 
its  newspaper  and  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns  next 
Spring,  placed  by  the  Ellington 
Company.  More  than  100  daily 
newspapers  are  on  the  list. 

Host  of  the  party  is  Laurence 
Gerritty,  merchandise  manager 
of  Celanese.  Other  company  offi¬ 
cials  in  the  group  are  Jane  Wal¬ 
lace,  advertising  director,  Law¬ 
rence  Egan,  menswear  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  Pat  Iccona,  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  Doris  Farrant, 
publicity,  and  Daniel  Cosgrave, 
retail  relations. 

Press  Croup 

Newspaper  representatives  in 
the  press  group  include  Bert 
Bacharach,  King  Features  col¬ 
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umnist;  Helen  Bennessy,  NEA 
Service;  John  Willig,  New  York 
Times;  Anthony  LoForte,  New 
York  Mirror;  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Kemper,  Chicago  Tribune. 

Mr.  leyshon  has  directed  the 
PR  account  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Musicians  for  the 
past  15  years.  This  includes 
lobbying  in  Washington  for 
elimination  of  the  20%  cabaret 
tax  in  effect  since  World  War  I, 
which  has  now  been  cut  to  10%. 
He  is  also  helping  the  Federal 
Advisory  Council  on  Music  and 
Arts  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
federal  subsidies.  The  Leyshon 
organization  staffed  and  wrote 
the  recent  Congressional  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  Federal  Arts  Ad¬ 
visory  bill,  providing  a  running 
story  to  the  38  top  music  desks 
on  newspapers  throughout  the 
country. 

For  all  the  work  he  is  doing 
for  music,  Mr.  Leyshon,  a 
Welshman,  cannot  sing  or  play 
a  note.  He  attended  Marysville 
College  in  Tennessee,  expecting 
to  become  a  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
ter.  In  1920,  he  started  a  sum¬ 
mer  job  on  the  Knoxville  Senti¬ 
nel  at  $6  a  week.  He  was  city 
editor  of  the  Sentinel  in  1924 
when  he  got  the  job  of  Sunday 
editor  on  the  Miami  News.  He 
was  in  that  position  when  the 
News  published  its  record  break¬ 
ing  704-page  Sunday  edition 
that  weighed  eight  pounds. 

During  World  War  II,  he 
served  as  a  captain  with  the 
8th  Air  Force  and  at  SHAFE 
in  public  relations.  With  the 
Air  Force,  he  was  under  Col. 
John  Hay  Whitney,  now  editor- 
in-chief  and  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

• 

Press  Club  Opened 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  Capitol  Press  Club  was 
officially  dedicated  here  Sept. 
10,  with  Gov.  David  L.  Law¬ 
rence  and  political  leaders  of 
both  parties  attending  a  lunch¬ 
eon  at  the  Penn-Harris  Hotel 
where  the  club  has  its  quarters. 
Fred  B.  Walters,  Associated 
Press,  is  president  of  the  club. 


Gifford  and  Plumb 
Win  Blakeslee  Prizes 

Winners  of  the  1962  Howard 
W.  Blakeslee  Awards  of  the 
American  Heart  Association  for 
outstanding  reporting  on  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  heart  and  blood 
vessels  will  receive  the  prizes,  a 
citation  and  $500  honorarium, 
Oct.  27  in  Cleveland. 

In  the  newspaper  categorj’ 
they  are: 

Alexander  Gifford,  medical 
reporter,  Baltimore  (Md.) 
News-Post  and  Sunday  Ameri¬ 
can,  for  a  series  of  five  articles, 
describing  his  personal  experi¬ 
ences  after  suffering  a  stroke 
and  summarizing  present  medi¬ 
cal  knowledge  and  the  future 
outlook  in  this  field ; 

Robert  K.  Plumb,  science 
writer.  New  York  Times,  for 
individual  articles  on  research 
in  various  areas  of  heart  and 
circulatory  diseases. 

• 

N.Y.  Times  Staffers 
To  Report  on  Radio 

Reporters  of  the  New  York 
Times  will  be  heard  in  a  series 
of  radio  commentaries  on  the 
background  of  the  news  begin¬ 
ning  Monday,  Oct.  1,  at  7:05 
p.m.  on  WQXR.  The  programs 
will  be  broadcast  every  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  at  the 
same  time. 

This  is  the  first  time  that 
Times  correspondents  have 
appeared  regularly  on  a  series 
of  broadcasts.  Each  program 
will  present  a  different  reporter 
or  correspondent. 

Broadcast  equipment  is  being 
installed  in  the  Times’  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau.  Reports  from  corre¬ 
spondents  abroad  will  be  over 
circuits  for  direct  transmission. 
• 

Daily  for  50  Years 

The  Escondido  (Calif.)  Times- 
Advocate  celebrated  its  50th  an¬ 
niversary  as  a  daily  newspaper 
with  a  102-page  special  edition. 
The  paper  was  established  more 
than  75  years  ago,  and  became 
a  daily  in  1912.  It  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  last  15  years  by 
Fred  W.  Speers,  editor,  and  H 
R.  McClintock,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  as  co-publisher. 

• 

A-K  Adds  3  Dailies 

Chicago 

Allen-Klapp  Company,  which 
has  signed  as  national  adver¬ 
tising  representative  of  nine 
newspapers  since  May  1,  this 
week  picked  up  three  more 
dailies — the  Oshkosh  (Wis.) 
Daily  Northwestern,  the  Coming 
(N.  Y.)  Leader,  and  the  Homell 
(N.  Y.)  Tribune.  Announcement 
was  made  by  James  S.  McAn- 
ulty,  A-K  president. 
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I?0U’RE  mil  III  I^PUNE  OF  THE  BUNCH 
WHEN  YOU  USE  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS  COLOR 

Time  and  again  readership  studies  prove  that  color  spirals  the  effectiveness  of  an 
advertisement  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  modest  additional  cost.  And  in 
Anjerica’s  Fifth  Market,  the  lush  Detroit  area,  the  Free  Press  is  your  color 
campaign  cornerstone.  \X’hy  the  Free  Press.''  Well,  besides  giving  you 
the  top  of  the  market  (our  readers  lead  the  market  in  purchasing 
power)  the  Free  Press  and  the  Free  Press  alone  in  Detroit 
oflfers  you  full  color  every  single  day  of  the  week! 

Vi'hen  you  run  color  in  Michigan’s  only  morning 
newspaper,  ads  run  to  suit  your  sched¬ 
ule,  making  marketing  plans  mesh 
more  effectively.  So,  when 
you  want  to  tap  the  rich  Detroit  market,  make  the 
Free  Press  color  headquarters  for  all  your  marketing  plans! 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

COLLEGE  TO\^  N  PAPER 


General  Manager  Jim  Shumaker  and  staffers  Bill  Scarborough  (center) 
and  J.  A.  C.  Dunn  (right)  attack  an  editing  problem  on  the  Chapel 
Hill  Weekly. 


By  Rick  Friedman 

Twelve  miles  southwest  of 
Durham,  N.C„  nestlinjr  in  the 
heart  of  com,  wheat  and  tobac¬ 
co  country,  is  the  towm  of 
Chapel  Hill. 

A  pretty,  clean-lookinp  place 
of  some  16,000  citizens,  it’s  the 
home  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  It’s  also  the  home  of 
the  Chapel  Hill  Weekly,  a  suc¬ 
cessful  Wednesday-Sunday 
newspaper  of  5,000  circulation. 

A  Rood  part  of  the  paper’s 
success  belongs  to  its  general 
manager,  Jim  Shumaker,  a 
large,  rugged-looking  38-year- 
old  Southerner  with  strong 
opinions  on  varied  topics.  A 
daily  newspaperman  and  wire 
senice  correspondent  for  many 
years,  he  joined  the  Weekly  in 
1958  and  since  then  has  di¬ 
rected  it  into  a  literate,  so¬ 
phisticated  and  outspoken  jour¬ 
nal  which  isn’t  afraid  to  take 
on  anyone  or  anything. 

Started  in  1923 

Lewis  Graves,  a  reporter  for 
the  New  York  Times,  started 
the  Weekly  in  1923,  a  year  be¬ 
fore  Jim  Shumaker  was  bom. 
A  native  of  Chapel  Hill,  he  had 
returned  to  the  University  as 
the  first  director  of  its  jour¬ 
nalism  school.  The  paper  re¬ 
flected  his  owTi  personal  jour¬ 
nalism  and  won  for  him  a  na¬ 
tional  reputation. 

In  1954  he  sold  the  paper  to 
seven  local  people.  (Mr.  Graves 
remained  on  the  University 
faculty  for  many  years  and  to¬ 
day  at  79  he  writes  occasionally 
for  the  Weekly.) 

In  1954  Jim  Shumaker  was 
still  four  years  removed  from 
the  Chapel  Hill  Weekly. 

Bom  in  Hickory,  N.C.,  150 
miles  away,  he  had  attended  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 
Jim  edited  the  student  news¬ 
paper,  the  Daily  Tar  Heel,  and 
during  his  last  two  years  at 
UNC  w’as  a  full-time  reporter 
for  the  Durham  Herald,  Gradu¬ 
ating  in  1948,  he  spent  a  year 
in  New  York  City,  partly  at 
Columbia  University’s  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  then  came 
back  south  to  the  Columbia, 
S.C.,  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

He  later  moved  up  to  night 
editor  in  AP’s  Charlotte,  N.C., 
bureau,  then  went  back  to  the 
Herald  as  state  editor. 

He  moved  up  to  managing 
editor  by  the  time  he  left  in 
1958  to  join  the  Weekly  as  edi¬ 
tor  and  eighth  stockholder. 
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In  the  past  two  years  the 
paper  has  taken  honors  in  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  competition  for  semi-week¬ 
lies  in  every  category  but  pho¬ 
tography.  The  firsts  w’ere  in 
local  news  coverage,  editorial, 
features  and  advertising  twice. 
(In  presenting  the  advertising 
award  to  the  paper  this  year  the 
judges  cited  the  Weekly’s  use 
of  color.) 

Jim  and  his  publisher,  Orville 
Campbell,  give  a  number  of 
reasons  for  these  honors. 

One  is  money. 

Mr.  Campbell  claims  that  the 
first  four  years  the  new'  owners 
had  the  paper  they  lost  money. 
But  when  they  hired  Jim  they 
started  spending  money  to  im¬ 
prove  the  paper.  “The  last  three 
years  w'e’ve  made  money  and 
we’ve  bought  the  talent.” 

Jim  adds  that  the  w'ages  on 
the  Weekly  are  higher  than  on 
most  dailies  in  the  state. 

Long  Hours 

A  second  reason  is  dedication. 

“If  it  takes  20  hours  to  cover 
one  story  adequately,”  Jim  says, 
“we  think  nothing  of  taking  20 
hours  to  do  it.  Our  reporters 
frequently  work  60  hours  a 
w’eek.  We  feel  as  if  we  bought 
their  souls.” 

He  claims  that  a  good  re¬ 
porter  “has  to  want  to  do  it”  if 
called  on  to  w’ork  80  hours  a 
week  or  he  doesn’t  belong  in  the 
field. 

Still  another  reason  is  contro¬ 
versy. 

“The  first  four  years  of  the 
new’  ownership  this  paper  might 
as  well  have  been  in  the  milk 
business,”  Jim  says.  Since  his 
arrival  four  years  ago  the  week¬ 
ly  has  taken  stands  on  many 
controversial  issues.  “But  w’e 
don’t  indulge  in  controversy  just 
for  sake  of  controversy,”  Jim 
maintains. 

When  there  was  a  sit-in 
demonstration  in  nearby  Greens¬ 
boro,  the  Weekly  did  a  series  of 
four  articles  on  what  the 
Negroes  in  Chapel  Hill  thought 
about  it.  When  a  local  movie 
house  was  picketed  the  paper 
covered  it.  The  paper  recently 
came  out  with  an  editorial  in 
defense  of  the  Supreme  Court’s 
decision  banning  official  prayers 
in  public  schools. 

Jim  claims  his  paper  has  at 
times  been  more  critical  of  the 
University  than  any  other  pa¬ 
per  in  the  state,  particularly 
during  the  basketball  scandals. 


But  he  adds  that  relations  with 
the  school  have  generally  been 
cordial  and  that  the  University 
usually  is  most  cooperative. 

According  to  the  general  man¬ 
ager,  this  plunge  into  contro¬ 
versy  hasn’t  hurt  the  Weekly. 
“Many  advertisers  disagree  with 
us  editorially  but  none  ever 
threatened  to  pull  his  ad.  This 
is  a  pretty  liberal  community 
and  no  matter  how  far  out  you 
go  there  is  always  somebody 
who  will  support  you.” 

He  pegs  part  of  this  attitude 
to  the  fact  that  the  tow’n  is  in 
a  constant  state  of  transition 
and  the  old-timers  are  disap¬ 
pearing.  “New  people  moving 
just  don’t  give  a  damn  about 
what  the  elm  tree  looked  like  in 
1920,”  he  maintains. 

Jim  adds  that  in  the  four 
years  he  has  edited  the  paper 
no  stockholder  has  ever  put  any 
pressure  on  him.  “There  are 
seven  successful  men  but  none 
are  in  any  retail  business.  All 
are  wealthy  and  everything  the 
paper  makes  in  profit  gets 
plow’ed  right  back  into  it  for 
improvements.”  (The  Weekly 
has  just  purchased  a  new  build¬ 
ing.) 

Uvely  I..cl|prs 

Jim  claims  this  approach  has 
gained  respect  for  the  paper  not 
only  in  the  tow'n  but  throughout 
the  state. 

A  good  sign  the  paper  gets 
read  is  the  letters-to-the-editor 
department,  which  is  a  lively 
one.  The  Weekly  prints  them  all, 
frow’ning  only  on  libel  and 
matters  of  taste.  Letters  are 
never  cut  and  the  paper  will 
never  withhold  one  that  is 
signed.  Unsigned  letters  are 
never  used. 

“We  enjoy  getting  letters,” 
he  says.  “The  department  is  one 
of  the  best  read  sections  of  the 


paper  and  we’re  completely  free 
and  open  with  it.  If  w’e  don’t 
have  the  space,  we  make  space.” 

Still  another  area  which  Jim 
feels  has  contributed  to  the 
Weekly’s  success  is  depth-re¬ 
porting. 

“It’s  nothing  for  us  to  devote 
60  inches  to  a  school  board 
meeting  if  it  warrants  the 
space,”  he  says.  (Schools  and 
local  government  are  the  two 
major  areas  of  the  Weekly’s 
coverage.)  . 

When  the  Weekly  w’as  ^ 
aw'arded  first  place  in  local  news 
this  year  by  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Press  Association  the 
judges,  noting  the  paper’s  in- 
depth  reporting  in  1961,  said: 
“The  Chapel  Hill  Weekly  was 
characterized  by  interpretive  re¬ 
porting  without  apparent  loss  of 
objectivity.” 

Among  the  articles  the  judges 
cited  was  a  piece  on  sub-stand¬ 
ard  housing  for  negroes,  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  a  new  bond  issue, 
and  a  look  at  television  in  re¬ 
lation  to  local  education. 

The  Weekly  carries  no  crime, 
accident  or  club  news  xmless  it’s 
of  major  importance.  “We  have 
more  good  stuff  than  we  can 
handle,”  Jim  claims.  He  adds 
that  the  paper  “covers  Town 
Hall  like  a  blanket”  and  reports 
regularly  on  official  and  quasi¬ 
official  bodies  such  as  the 
Human  Relations  Committee 
and  the  Recreation  Commission. 
Integration  and  labor  in  North 
Carolina  are  two  other  areas  of 
strong  interest  to  the  Weekly. 
(Jim  Shumaker  himself  is  a 
staunch  integrationist.) 

On  Campus 

The  paper  also  covers  all 
phases  of  University  life  and 
relies  on  the  UNC  News  Bureau 
for  some  of  this  information. 

(Continued  on  page  102) 
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Would  you  pay  8F  a  loaf? 


You’d  be  upset  too,  if  your  grocer 
marked  up  the  price  of  bread  300 
per  cent.  But  many  consumer-owned 
rural  electric  systems  are  paying  300 
per  cent  more  than  others  for  the 
|X)wer  they  distribute  to  rural  Amer¬ 
ica.  This  is  the  same  as  paying  81 
cents  for  27-cent  bread! 

Rural  electrics— financed  by  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  loans 
and  built  by  jjeople  they  serve— ac¬ 
tually  generate  only  16  per  cent  of 
the  electricity  they  distribute.  The 
rest  they  buy.  Unlike  other  business¬ 
es,  most  rural  electrics  have  only  one 
source  of  wholesale  power.  That’s 


why  133  electric  cooperatives  have 
signed  restrictive,  dual-rate  con¬ 
tracts  with  commercial  power  com¬ 
panies  in  order  to  get  the  electricity 
they  need. 

These  contracts  force  rural  elec¬ 
trics  to  pay  power  suppliers  two 
prices  for  electricity— one  price  for 
small  consumers,  and  a  higher  price 
for  power  sold  to  larger  users.  This 
usually  prevents  rural  electrics  from 
serving  larger  loads,  but  leaves  them 
with  costly,  scattered  consumers— 
threatens  the  futures  of  many  local¬ 
ly-owned  electric  systems. 

No  wonder,  some  rural  electrics 


plan  to  “bake  their  own  loaf’’  by 
building  generation-transmission 
systems  with  REA  loans.  This  is  the 
only  way  they  can  carry  out  their 
obligation  to  provide  plenty  of  rea¬ 
sonably-priced  power  for  fast-grow¬ 
ing  rural  America. 


AMERICA’S 
RURAL 
ELECTRIC 
SYSTEMS 

Owned  and  operated  by  people  they  serve 


Sunday  Sentinel  ' 
To  Remain  Shut  ‘ 


College  Town 

{Continued  from  page  100) 


“But  we’re  not  strictly  a  uni¬ 
versity  paper.”  Jim  says. 

The  VVeekly  doesn’t  consider 
itself  in  competition  with  the 
Daily  Tar  Heel  because  both  go 
after  different  audiences.  “Our 
readers  are  the  people  who  teach 
the  courses,  not  the  ones  who 
take  them,”  Jim  says.  “We  want 
to  be  an  influential  newspaper 
and  we  aim  for  the  2,000  faculty 
members.” 

For  this  reason,  he  claims, 
the  writing  in  the  Weekly  has 
to  be  on  a  high  level.  “We 
don’t  write  down  to  anybody 
and  we  want  our  readers  to 
come  up  to  our  writing.  We 
think  we’re  a  helluva  lot  more 
sophisticated  than  most  semi¬ 
weeklies. 

“It  would  be  nice  if  we  could 
pick  up  the  student  audience 
but  we  don’t  want  to  change  our 
approach  to  do  it.” 

He  points  out  that  Chapel  Hill 
is  a  town  of  newspaper  readers 
and  that  all  the  dailies  which 
come  into  it  have  “damn  good 
circulation.”  According  to  Jim 
there  are  more  copies  of  the 
Sunday  New  York  Times  sold 
per  eapita  in  Chapel  Hill  than 
in  New  York  City. 

The  Weekly  works  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  everybody  reads 
the  morning  and  evening  papers 
from  Raleigh,  Charlotte,  Dur- 


Special  Chapel  Hill  Weekly  Re¬ 
port”  headlined: 

The  N.C.  Negro's  Struggle 
for  Emergenee. 

It  was  displayed  across  eight 
columns  on  the  top  of  Page  One. 

The  Weekly  runs  complete 
texts  of  some  of  the  speeches 
made  at  the  University,  and 
many  have  been  picked  up  by 
other  newspapers  in  the  state. 
Jim  points  out  that  more  famous 
personages  are  attracted  to  his 
area  than  to  any  other  part  of 
North  Carolina  because  of  UNC. 

Everybody  writes  editorials  on 
the  Chapel  Hill  Weekly.  If  one 
of  the  reporters  is  covering  a 
story  and  it  rates  an  editorial 
he  might  get  to  do  the  piece  on 
it.  “We  start  off  each  editorial 
page  session  hy  finding  out  who 
on  the  staff  is  sore  about  some¬ 
thing,”  Jim  says,  grinning. 

KevioMs 

The  paper  goes  in  heavily  for 
book  news  and  reviews  and 
hopes  to  expand  this  section  into 
a  full  page  in  the  near  future. 
Local  people  are  frequently 
called  on  to  supply  these  pieces. 

When  the  Fall  semester 
starts,  the  Weekly  reviews  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  Carolina  Play- 
makers,  a  campus  dramatic 
group.  Road  shows  of  Broadway 
productions  and  some  of  the 
movies  which  are  playing  locally 
are  also  reviewed. 

Coverage  of  state  news  is 
light  but  tentative  future  plans 
call  for  a  once-a-week  roundup 


The  paper  also  makes  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  Bill  Sparrow,  a  local 
commercial  photographer  who 
works  on  a  flat-rate  contract 
basis. 

Future 

Looking  toward  the  future, 
Jim  emphasizes  that  the  area  is 
considered  a  prestige  market 
with  one  of  the  highest  per 
eapita  incomes  in  that  country. 

He  points  out  that  future 
growth  of  the  area  is  hooked  up 
to  Research  Triangle  Park, 
which  has  just  started  in  a  4100- 
acre  tract  of  land  bordered  by 
Duke  University,  North  Caro¬ 
lina  University  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina  State  University.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  attract  various  in¬ 
dustries  to  do  basic  research  as 
they  tap  the  top  brains  of  the 
three  institutions  of  learning. 

Jim  adds  that  the  University 
presently  has  a  30  million  dollar 
annual  payroll  and  that  enroll¬ 
ment  is  expected  to  double  to 
20,000  in  the  next  decade. 

Jim  Shumaker  envisions  a 
bright  future  both  for  the 
Chapel  Hill  area  and  the  Chapel 
Hill  Weekly. 

Williamsburg  News 
Writer  Appointed 

Willi AMSBiiBG,  Va. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Bright,  staff 
writer  in  the  Colonial  Williams¬ 
burg  Press  Bureau,  has  re¬ 
signed,  and  Miss  Marguerite 
Gignilliat,  managing  editor  of 


East  Brunsw'ICk,  N.  J. 

The  Sunday  Sentinel  of 
Middlesex  County,  which  sus¬ 
pended  publication  on  Aug.  5, 
will  not  resume,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

The  tabloid-sized  Sunday  ] 

newspaper  was  first  published 
on  May  20  of  this  year  by  the  '  “ 
Sentinel  Publishing  Company. 

The  firm  also  publishes  three 
weeklies  and  a  monthly  maga-  ! 

zine,  but  the  Sentinel  was  a 
separate  operation  with  its  own  ' 

staff  and  management.  ^ 

In  a  Page  One  announcement  ! 

on  Aug.  5,  Rodney  G.  Luery,  ' 

publisher  of  the  paper  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Sentinel  Publishing,  ’ 

said :  ' 

“We  have  decided  to  take  this  ' 

late  summer  ‘breather’  to  give  ^ 

ourselves  time  to  prepare  for  an  ‘ 

expanded  news,  circulation  and 
advertising  program.”  ' 

Twelve  issues  were  published 
prior  to  the  suspension.  The  1 

paper  had  a  controlled  circula-  f 

tion  of  45,000,  10,000  of  w’hich  ^ 

was  paid.  1 

Resumption  of  publication  was  | 

set  at  Sept.  9,  but  it  was  finally 
decided  not  to  resume,  accord-  ^ 

ing  to  Ed  Mack,  Sentinel  Pub-  f 

lishing  general  manager.  He 
gave  two  reasons  for  the  collapse 
of  the  Sunday  Sentinel.  One  was  ) 
that  the  paper  started  at  the 


ham,  Greensboro  and  Winston- 
Salem.  “We  try  to  find  some 
angle  the  dailies  didn’t  hit,”  he 
says. 

If  the  Weekly’  has  a  “hot” 
story,  it  gets  played  from  every 
angle  Jim  and  his  staff  can 
think  up.  President  Kennedy’s 
speech  at  the  University  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1961,  was  just  such  an 
example. 

The  paper  gave  over  most  of 
its  front  page  to  the  event. 
There  was  the  regular  news 
story;  a  picture  of  the  Chief 
Executive  in  cap  and  gown;  a 
run  down  on  what  security 
measures  were  taken;  and  the 
effect  of  the  visit  on  the  towns¬ 
people.  Inside  was  a  recap  on 
the  visits  of  four  other  presi¬ 
dents  to  the  University  while 
they  were  still  in  office;  candid 
shots  of  the  President  on  the 
campus;  reprints  of  Dec.  9,  1938, 
stories  in  the  Weekly  describing 
President  Roosevelt’s  visit  to 
Chapel  Hill;  and  an  editorial. 

INo  Parakeets 

Jim  gives  this  philosphy  on 
features  “We  don’t  care  if  some¬ 
body  has  a  parakeet  that  drinks 
beer.  We  go  after  the  big  fea¬ 
tures  that  have  some  meat  on 
them.” 

A  typical  example  was  “A 
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on  the  state  level. 

The  Legislature  meets  in 
Raleigh,  only  28  miles  away.  “If 
we  cover  it,  we  cover  it  per¬ 
sonally  and  work  up  our  own 
angles,”  Jim  say.s.  “We  won’t 
trail  along  clipping  stuff  from 
the  dailies  —  news  our  readers 
have  already  seen.” 

The  paper  switched  from 
Monday-Thursday  to  Wednes- 
day-Sunday  Publication  on  Aug. 
1  of  this  year  and  an  increase 
in  sports  coverage  for  the  Sun¬ 
day'  edition  is  also  in  the  works. 
The  Weekly  figures  to  blanket 
UNC  home  games  and  to  send 
a  writer  to  all  away  games. 

“We  hope  to  take  a  fresh, 
literate  look  at  sports,”  Jim  in¬ 
forms. 

Billy  Carmichael  HI,  who  is  a 
local  ad  man,  one  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  and  a  former  sports 
writer,  contributes  a  column  to 
the  section.  So  does  Bob  Quincy, 
UNC  sports  publicity  director. 

The  paper’s  regular  staff  con¬ 
sists  of  two  in  advertising  and 
four  in  editorial.  The  latter  in¬ 
cludes  Jim,  two  reporters  and 
women’s  editor.  Supplementing 
them  are  a  batch  of  local  col¬ 
umnists.  The  two  reporters, 
J.  A.  C.  Dunn  and  Bill  Scar¬ 
borough,  cover  everything  from 
City  Hall  to  the  football  field. 


the  Colonial  Williamsburg  News 
— the  restoration’s  employee 
newspaper — has  been  named  to 
succeed  her. 

Mrs.  Bright,  who  came  to  the 
Press  Bureau  in  February,  1961, 
from  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch,  is  moving  to  New  York 
City  where  her  husband  has 
been  reassigned  in  his  insurance 
business. 

Currently  on  leave  for  a  trip 
throughout  Europe,  Miss  Gig¬ 
nilliat  will  begin  her  duties  Oct. 

3. 

• 

El  Diario,  La  Preii^a 
Raise  Weekday  Price 

El  Diario  dc  Nueva  York  and 
La  Prensa  have  increased  the 
price  of  weekday  editions  from 
7c  to  10c,  it  was  announced  by 
Stanley  Ross,  editor-in-chief  of 
both  newspapers. 

According  to  Mr.  Ross,  “con- 
.stant  increases  in  the  cost  of 
production  during  the  past  10 
years  necessitated  the  rise  in 
price.”  Mr.  Ross  also  said  that 
both  newspapers  plan  to  add 
new  departments  and  features, 
including  greater  depth  in  cov¬ 
erage  of  local  and  political  news, 
an  expanded  woman’s  section, 
greater  coverage  of  sports 
events  and  amusements. 


worst  time  of  the  year  to  secure 
advertising — the  beginning  of  ! 
the  summer.  The  second  was  the  j 
total  amount  of  underwritinft  | 
needed  to  finance  the  paper’s 
launching.  “It  exceeded  our 
resources,”  he  said. 

The  publishing  company’s 
other  three  Jersey  weeklies,  the 
Milltowti  Sentinel,  South  River 
Spokesman  and  Metuehen  Re- 
eoi'der,  and  its  monthly  maga¬ 
zine,  Town  Crier,  w'ere  not 
affected  by  the  suspension. 

• 

Casper  Newspapers 
In  Seripps  Lea^e 

Casper,  Wyo. 

Association  of  the  Casper 
Tribune-Herald  and  Morning 
Star  with  the  Seripps  League  of 
Newspapers,  Seattle,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  William 
J.  Missett,  publisher. 

The  Seripps  League,  which 
publishes  17  daily  newspapers 
in  the  West,  purchased  an  in- 
tei-est  in  the  Casper  publica¬ 
tions  from  Robert  S.  Howard, 
of  Naples,  Fla.  and  Lakeside, 
Mont. 

E.  W.  Seripps  has  been  elected 
board  chairman  of  the  Wyoming 
Publishers  Inc.  Mr.  Howard  is 
president  and  Mr.  Missett  is 
vicepresident  and  publisher. 
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‘Be  Fair 
To  UN,’ 

Press  Told 

Some  problems  of  United 
Nations  delegates  were  partially 
laid  at  the  doorstep  of  New 
York  City  reporters  Sept.  11  at 
a  forum  held  at  the  Overseas 
Press  Club. 

The  forum,  sponsored  by  the 
OPC,  centered  around  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  delegates  from  smaller 
nations  —  housing,  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  traffic  tickets  among 
them.  Among  those  participat¬ 
ing  were  two  members  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  UN,  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  Mayor’s  office, 
several  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  who  have  lived  in  the 
city  for  a  long  period,  and 
several  OPCers  from  the  UN 
press  corps. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Clark  French, 
Mayor  Wagner’s  Commissioner 
to  the  UN,  claimed  there  w’as  a 
lack  of  communication  between 
people  related  to  the  UN  and 
the  people  of  New  York  City. 
She  appealed  to  the  press  of 
New  York  City  to  bridge  this 
pap. 

Maintaining  that  the  UN  was 


important  to  the  city  “as  a  goo<l 
Industry,”  she  said  the  “press 
has  done  a  lot  of  harm”  in  re¬ 
porting  the  activities  of  UN 
delegates. 

Accoi’ding  to  Mrs.  French, 
recent  reporting  on  diplomats 
getting  parking  tickets  was 
“blown  up”  by  the  press  The 
Mayor’s  representative  cited  an 
example  of  one  new'spaper  i-un- 
ning  a  series  of  pictures  and 
articles  showing  the  diplomats’ 
cars  parked  at  fire  hydrants. 
She  said  that  this  and  other 
newspapers  never  mentione<l 
how’  many  more  New  Yorkers 
aho  got  tickets  for  illegal  park¬ 
ing  of  cars.  Mrs.  French  i)ut 
the  ratio  at  70-1. 

“I  feel  helpless  to  stop  it  [the 
press  stories],”  she  went  on. 
“But  I  think  this  does  a  great 
deal  of  harm.  I  talked  with  the 
police  commissioner.  I  told  him 
I  think  it’s  a  shame  that  the 
number  of  parking  violations  of 
diplomats  and  foreign  consu¬ 
lates  are  given  out  to  the  press 
every  week.  I  protested  that  if 
these  figures  are  given  out  then 
the  number  of  violations  fiom 
others  should  also  be  given  out. 

“He  said:  ‘We  give  out  every¬ 
thing.  The  press  puts  in  the  pa¬ 
per  w’hat  foreign  diplomats  do 
that’s  wrong  —  never  publish 
the  figures  we  give  them  from 
the  police  Department  [on  other 
parking  violators].’ 


“I  make  this  impassioned  plea 
that  the  press  should  be  fair,” 
Mrs.  French  concluded. 

Mrs.  Carmel  Marr,  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  which  aids  UN  per¬ 
sonnel  from  abroad  in  solving 
problems  of  metropolitan  living, 
also  stressed  the  parking  prob¬ 
lem. 

She  said  some  of  the  General 
Assembly  members  told  her  they 
couldn’t  understand  why  an  en¬ 
tire  block  in  the  40’s  was  taken 
up  by  cars  bearing  NYP  [New 
York  Press]  license  plates  when 
they  [the  delegates]  couldn’t 
park  their  cars  on  this  street. 

“These  diplomats  can’t  under- 
.stand  why  they  are  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  park  there  when  they 
see  these  people  are  parked 
there,”  Mrs.  Marr  said. 

Excerpts  from  the  foimm  W’ere 
part  of  an  WNEW  radio  show’ 
Sunday  night  called  “The  Un¬ 
wanted  Diplomats.” 

• 

G(‘t8  Lanolin  Pins 

All  advertising  for  Lanolin 
Plus,  Inc.,  a  division  of  Hazel 
Bishop  Inc.,  has  been  awarded 
to  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  which  is 
the  agency  of  record  for  Hazel 
Bishop  co.smetics.  In  addition, 
K&E  will  continue  to  represent 
the  new’  Hazel  Bishop  line,  in¬ 
cluding  the  newly  introduced 
Continental  Lip.stick  and  Nail 
Enamel. 


Newsroom  Staff 
Is  Reorganized 

Easton,  Pa. 

S.  Parnell  Lewis  has  been 
appointed  managing  editor  of 
the  Eai^ton  Express  as  part  of  a 
reorganization  of  the  new’s 
department. 

Other  appointments  an¬ 
nounced  by  J.  L.  Stackhouse, 
publisher,  were:  Robert  P. 
Kelly  and  William  G.  Latteman, 
state  editors,  and  Frank  W. 
Doyle,  wire  news  editor. 

Mr.  Lewis  has  been  with  the 
Express  since  1935,  having 
served  as  telegraph  and  news 
editor.  Mr.  Doyle  has  been  tele¬ 
graph  editor  since  1952. 

Mr.  Kelly,  who  will  have 
charge  of  Pennsylvania  news, 
will  continue  as  sports  editor 
for  the  present.  He  joined  the 
newspaper  in  1950.  Mr.  Latte¬ 
man  joined  the  Express  in  1945 
and  returned  in  1955  after  three 
years  with  the  Newark  News. 

Joseph  H.  Adleman  continues 
as  executive  editor. 

Robert  C.  McGiffert,  city  edi¬ 
tor  since  1952,  has  resigned  to 
join  the  staff  of  Ohio  State 
University. 

Under  the  revamped  news¬ 
room  operation,  there  will  be 
no  city  editor,  but  a  universal 
desk  will  be  usetl. 


PRIXE-WINNING  KEYS 

to  unlock  sales  in  Virginia's  Number  One  Growth  Market^ 


FIrtI  placa  award  wa>  won 
by  Th«  Roanoka  Worid- 
Nawt,  in  tha  two  color  and 
black  illuilration  of  a  nawt 
itory  compatition. 


I  L'nioo*  Lote 


Advertisers  know  that  color  stops  the  eye  and 
starts  the  sale.  And  they  know  that  their  color 
newspaper  ads  will  get  top-quality  reproduction  in 
the  Roanoke  papers.  Here's  proof:  in  1962  the 
Roanoke  World-News  and  the  Roanoke  Times  won 
three  major  awards  for  quality  R.O.P.  color  repro¬ 
duction  from  the  Eastern  Mechanical  Division  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  newspapers  throughout  the  Southeast.  This 
followed  the  highest  award  of  all,  the  Sweepstakes 
Award,  for  excellence  of  R.O.P.  color  printing,  won 
in  19611  Number  1  advertising  medium  in  Virginia's 
number  1  growth  market,  the  Roanoke  newspapers 
have  run  16%  more  color  ads  this  year  than  last  year 
.  .  .  further  evidence  that  advertisers  rely  on  these 
papers  for  outstanding  color  work. 

lUpraMOtad  by  SAWYER  •  FEROUSON  •  WALKER  CO. 


,THE  ROANOKE  TIMES 


On*  Mcond  placa  award 
wai  won  by  tha  Roanoka 
Tlmat,  In  tha  cotagory  of 
nawt  faoturat  In  thraa  colors 
and  block. 


EieMTof*  RmI«' 


^THE_R(^ra^TTMES 


Tha  olhar  sacond  placa 
award  was  won  by  tha 
Roanoka  Timas  In  tha  cata- 
gory  of  odvartlsamants  In 
ona  color  and  black. 


YOU  CAN'T  SfU 
ViaOiNIA  SYITSKMIT 
rHI  WISTHN  HAST 


Etc  Wolk  ^ 


)|C  For  tho  4lh  consacutlva  quortar 
lha  Roanoka  Mairo  oraa  Is  tha 
numbar  I  groYrth  markat  In  Vir¬ 
ginia,  according  to  “Solas  Mon- 
agamant”  mogailna.  And  ra- 
mambar,  you  can't  sail  Virginia 
without  tha  Wastam  half,  covarad 
by  lha  Roanoka  nawspapan. 


THE  KOANOKE  TIMES  •  0hp  Soanokp  linrlb-Nma 
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Agencies  ‘Worried’ 

At  Public  Complaints 


TRAVELERS— Carl  W.  Aclierman,  at  left,  dean  emeritus  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  is  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Nichol¬ 
son  on  a  cruise  to  Hawaii  prior  to  attending  the  UPl  Editors  Confer¬ 
ence  in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Nicholson  is  publisher  of  the  Dothan  (Ala.) 

Eagle. 


Montreal 

Public  complaints  about  news¬ 
papers  are  “really  worrying” 
some  advertising  agency  men, 
the  convention  of  the  Newspaper 
Adv’ertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  (Eastern  Canada  branch) 
was  told  last  week. 

Patrick  S.  Mi  Isom  of  the 
Toronto  agency  of  Beithaupt, 
Milsom  and  Benson  said  the 
newspapermen  should  take  a 
good  look  at  themselves  in  the 
mirror,  in  view  of  findings  in  a 
recent  sur\’ey  made  by  ad  agen¬ 
cies  in  Canada. 

He  mentioned  some  of  the 
public  attitudes  and  complaints 
that  were  recorded: 

1.  Some  newspapers  are 
“dirty,  with  printer’s  ink  run¬ 
ning  off  onto  people’s  clothes.” 

2.  People  don’t  like  newspaper 
“confetti”  (the  remnants  from 
the  press  folder)  sticking  to 
them. 

3.  News  is  hard  to  find. 

4.  Reports  are  irresponsible. 

5.  Some  reporters  were  arro¬ 
gant,  rude  and  looked  like 
tramps  in  their  attire. 

Speaks  for  Classified 

A  charge  that  most  adver¬ 
tising  men  in  newspapers  were 
too  unaware  of  the  selling  power 
of  the  little  classified  ad  was 
made  at  the  convention. 

“Classified  is  the  greatest 
mass  advertising  medium  of 
them  all,”  declared  E.  W. 
Walker,  assistant  classified  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Montreal  Star, 
citing  a  recent  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  finding  that  in  a  single 
day  151,000  classified  ads  for 
homes  sold  $1*/^  billion  worth 
of  real  estate. 

“Here  is  a  medium,”  he  said, 
“where  most  of  the  content  is 
written  and  placed,  not  by  ivory- 
towered  professionals,  but  by 
amateurs  —  the  people  them¬ 
selves.” 

He  added:  “Inasmuch  as  the 
very  prosperity  of  newspapers 
is  inevitably  tied  up  with  the 
satisfaction  people  derive  from 
daily  contacts  with  the  newrs- 
paper,  the  classified  department 
is  in  touch  with  millions  of 
people  eagerly  seeking  results 
and  assistance  in  their  hours  of 
personal  needs  and  constitute  a 
major  public  relations  and  profit 
reservoir  of  incalculable  value 
and  potentiality  to  our  indus¬ 
try.” 

In  addition  to  talks  by  news¬ 
paper  executives,  political  fig¬ 
ures  and  retail  advertisers,  the 
agenda  of  the  three-day  meeting 
also  included  advertising  awards 


and  election  of  officers.  Les  B. 
Leith,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Galt  (Ont.)  Evening  Re¬ 
porter,  w’as  named  president. 

Other  officers  elected  w'ere 
H.  R.  Creighton,  Ottawa  Jour¬ 
nal,  first  vicepresident ;  Allan  B. 
Wilgar,  Montreal  Gazette,  sec¬ 
ond  vicepresident;  W.  J.  Moore, 
Cape  Breton  Post,  Sydney,  N.  S., 
secretary-treasurer. 

Prize  Winners 

Advertising  prize  w’inners 
included  Owen  Sound  (Ont.) 
Sun-Times,  for  best  retail  sup¬ 
port  to  a  national  campaign ;  the 
Gazette,  Montreal,  for  best  clas¬ 
sified  business  builder;  Hamil¬ 
ton  (Ont.)  Spectator,  for  most 
effective  national  color  adver¬ 
tisement;  Sarnia  (Ont.)  Ob¬ 
server,  for  best  local  color  ad¬ 
vertisement;  Kitchener  -  Water¬ 
loo  (Ont.)  Record,  for  small 
linage  campaign;  and,  Ottawa 
Journal,  for  best  supplement. 

Thomas  Crowdher,  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Tele¬ 
gram-Journal  and  Evening 
Times-Globe,  Saint  John,  N.  B., 
said  a  constant  selling  job  must 
be  maintained  by  newspaper 
advertising  departments,  coupled 
w'ith  a  more  direct  relationship 
with  local  retailers,  if  news¬ 
papers  are  to  continue  their 
upw'ard  trend. 

• 

New  Trustee  Named 
For  New  London  Day 

New  London,  Conn. 

Francis  F.  McGuire,  an  attor¬ 
ney,  has  been  named  a  tru.stee 
of  The  Day  Trust,  which  holds 
most  of  the  stock  of  the  Day 
Publishing  Company  (New  Lon¬ 
don  Evening  Day),  with  ap¬ 
proval  of  his  appointment  by 
Probate  Judge  S.  Victor  Prince. 

Judge  Prince  conducted  a 
hearing  on  two  petitions  —  one 
from  a  majority  of  Day  trustees 
asking  replacement  of  Earle  W. 
Stamm  as  a  trustee  on  grounds 
that  he  is  incapable  of  serving 
because  of  illness,  and  one  from 
the  Hartford  National  Bank  & 
Trust  Company  naming  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Guire  to  succeed  him  and  peti¬ 
tioning  the  court  to  ratify  the 
appointment. 

The  court  has  approved  both. 

Mr.  Stamm  w'as  one  of  the 
original  trustees  of  The  Day 
Trust,  created  under  the  will 
of  Theodore  Bodenwein,  Day 
publisher,  who  died  in  1939.  He 
served  as  a  director  of  the  Day 
Publishing  Company  for  31 
years  and  w’as  president  from 
1950  to  1961. 


Civic  Welcome 
To  New  Group 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

San  Antonio’s  business,  civic 
and  military  leaders  officially 
welcomed  the  new  owners  of  the 
Express  Publishing  Co.  and  ra¬ 
dio  station  KENS  at  a  chamber 
of  commerce  luncheon  that  drew 
more  than  250  people. 

Honored  w^ere  Conw’ay  C. 
Craig  and  Houston  H.  Harte, 
new  publisher  -  president  and 
vicepresident,  respectively,  of 
the  publishing  company;  and 
Roy  Hofheinz  and  R.  E.  Smith, 
both  of  Houston,  new  KENS 
owmers.  Hofheinz  and  Smith 
purchased  KENS  from  the  pub¬ 
lishing  fii-m.  Harte-Hanks  &  Co. 
officially  purchased  the  Express 
Publishing  Co.  last  July. 

James  M.  Gaines,  chamber 
president  and  also  president- 
general  manager  of  WOAI  ra¬ 
dio-tv,  called  the  newcomers 
“tough,  new  and  good  competi¬ 
tors.” 

Stanley  Campbell,  assistant 
to  the  publisher  of  the  San 
Antonio  Light,  said  “competi¬ 
tion  makes  us  run  harder,  work 
longer,  progress  more  rapidly 
than  all  of  the  soft  soap  incen¬ 
tives  ever  created.  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  we  will  have  an  amazing 
amount  of  respect  for  one  an¬ 
other  competitively.” 


6,000  Readers  Have  , 
Picnic  with  Editors 

Brunswick,  Me.  i 
Writers  and  columnists  for  | 
the  Portland  (Me.)  Press  Her¬ 
ald  entertained  more  than  6,000  ; 
readers  Aug.  19  at  a  picnic  at  ; 
Thomas  Point  Beach. 

The  occasion  was  the  second 
annual  “Living  in  Maine”  page 
party  the  newspaper  holds  to 
get  readers  together  for  food 
and  games,  and  an  in-person 
look  at  the  man  or  woman 
behind  the  byline. 

Miss  Frances  Hapgood,  editor 
of  the  page  who  signs  her 
articles  “Ye  Ed,”  was  ho.stess 
for  the  event.  Ernest  W.  Chard, 
managing  editor,  welcomed  the 
crowd  with  a  short  address. 
Robert  H.  Collins,  promotion 
manager,  was  master  of 
ceremonies. 

• 

Reidy  at  Colorado 

Boulder,  Colo. 
John  W.  Reidy  has  joine<l  the 
University  of  Colorado  journal¬ 
ism  faculty  as  a  visiting  lecturer 
in  reporting.  He  was  formerly 
an  assistant  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Illin¬ 
ois.  His  appointment  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  is  for  one  year  to  take 
the  place  of  John  D.  Mitchell, 
assistant  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism,  who  is  in  Bangkok,  Thai¬ 
land,  on  a  Fulbright  lecture.ship. 
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,,,iet  us  help  you  with  missing  fncts 


For  information, 
contact: 
Insurance 

Information  Institute 

EASTERN  REGION 
110  William  Street 
New  York  38,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  BEekman  3-7650 
MIDWESTERN  REGION 
175  West  Jackson  Blvd. 

Chicafco  4,  Ill. 

Phone:  W Abash  2-5584 
PACIFIC  REGION 
315  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 
Phone:  EXbrook  2-3185 
SOUTHEASTERN  REGION 
319  Trust  Company  of  Ga.  Bldg. 
Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

Phone;  JAckson  5-8323 
SOUTHWESTERN  REGION 
916  Colcord  Building 
Oklahoma  City  2,  Okla. 
Phone:  CEntral  5-9397 


When  major  di.saster  strikes  your  area,  tvro  of  the  questions  usu¬ 
ally  asked  are;  How  much  damage?  and  What  about  insurance 
coverage?  The  Insurance  Information  Institute-through  its  head¬ 
quarters  and  regional  offices— is  prepared  to  help  you  obtain  the 
be.st  available  answers  to  these  que.stions  in  the  fastest  possible 
time.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Institute  is  to  serve  the  nation’s 
press  as  an  authoritative  and  reliable  source  of  information  on  all 
phases  of  property  and  casualty  insurance.  With  respect  to  major 
catastrophes,  such  information  would  include  advice  on  how  to 
apply  for  damage  claims,  progress  reports  on  claim  settlements, 
and  other  details  of  the  stock  insurance  companies’  “Catastrophe 
Plan.’’ 

INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE 

60  John  Street,  New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

A  public  information  and  public  education  agency,  supported  by  more  than 
300  capital  stock  insurance  companies  through  eight  industry  associations. 
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Word  &  Picture  Men 


Coexist  at  Seminar 


By  Bob  Warner 


If  the  entire  field  of  news- 
])apering  was  a  perpetual  semi¬ 
nar  undoubtedly  it  would  enjoy 
the  kind  of  peaceful  coexistence 
which  word  and  picture  men  ex¬ 
perienced  at  the  Third  Roches¬ 
ter  Photo  Conference  last  week. 

The  bulk  of  both  lecturers 
and  audience  was  split  about 
50-50  between  newspaper  and 
magazine  editorial  executives, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  chief  pho¬ 
tographers  and  picture  editors 
on  the  other.  Sitting  in  the  main 
auditorium  of  the  George  East¬ 
man  House — cosponsor  of  the 
conference  with  the  National 
Press  Photogjraphers  Associa¬ 
tion  —  the  seminar  participants 
listened  attentively  to  speakers 
from  both  ends  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  field  and  later  buckled  down 
to  animated,  shirt-sleeve  “bull” 
sessions  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel. 


‘Bull’  Sessions 
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about  experiences  with  new 
equipment;  lengthy  discussions 
about  why  old  newspapers  died 
and  whether  new  ones  are  any 
good. 


Picture  Editing 


These  formalized  bull  sessions 
were  an  important  part  of  the 
program  and  probably  represent 
a  calculated  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  conference  planners  to 
get  word  and  picture  men  talk¬ 
ing  together  under  calmer,  less 
high-pressure  conditions  than 
exist  back  in  their  home  offices. 
In  many  instances  both  a  top 
editor  and  the  picture  editor  or 
chief  photographer  from  the 
same  newspaper  attended  the 
conference. 

The  bull  sessions  began  every 
night  after  dinner  and  lasted 
until  midnight  and  beyond.  Par¬ 
ticipants  gathered  in  one  of  the 
large  hotel  conference  rooms 
where  several  round  tables  had 
been  set  up.  The  speakers  who 
had  addressed  the  conference 
earlier  in  the  day  were  scattered 
among  the  tables  where  they 
could  be  collared  by  anyone  who 
wanted  to  ask  questions,  take 
issue  with  their  views  or  get 
their  opinions  on  other  ques¬ 
tions. 

At  one  table  an  obseiwer  could 
find  a  picture  editor  from  one 
of  the  wire  services,  a  managing 
editor,  two  chief  photographers 
from  newspapers,  a  city  editor, 
a  magazine  chief  photographer, 
three  newspaper  picture  editors 
and  a  newspaper  production 
manager. 

The  range  of  discussion  was 
as  great  as  the  diversity  of  job 
description :  Problems  of  pro¬ 
ducing  color;  methods  of  inspir- 


jority  of  these  word  and  picture 
men  assume  there  is  a  critical 
need  for  qualified  men  to  fill 
this  slot.  Even  those  who  argue 
that  word  men  should  be  trained 
in  the  handling  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  pictures,  agree  there  is 
a  need  for  a  full-time  picture 
editor,  although  they  would  not 
give  him  as  much  authority  and 
responsibility  as  those  who 
favor  a  strong  man  or  czar. 


INow  Issue 


Picture  editing,  however,  was 
by  far  the  most  talked  about 
subject  at  the  conference,  both 
during  the  bull  sessions  and 
formal  lecture  periods. 

Do  we  need  one  picture  editor 
with  total  responsibility  and 
authority  for  the  fate  of  a  news¬ 
paper’s  picture  operations  or 
would  it  be  enough  for  several 
editors  to  be  trained  in  picture 
editing  so  that  they  can  effec¬ 
tively  work  with  their  photo 
departments  without  a  photo 
“czar”  over-seeing  the  whole  op¬ 
eration  ?  If  “strong”  picture  edi¬ 
tors  are  the  answer,  where  does 
a  newspaper  get  them?  What 
sort  of  background  and  training 
should  the  picture  editor  have? 
Does  a  photographer  make  a 
good  picture  editor? 

From  the  nature  and  tone  of 
the  discussions  one  thing  ap¬ 
pears  obvious.  If  these  confer¬ 
ence  participants  are  a  repre¬ 
sentative  group,  then  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  or  not  a  news¬ 
paper  needs  a  picture  editor  at 
all,  is  a  dead  issue  for  most 
people  in  the  journalism  field 
today.  The  overwhelming  ma¬ 


professional  training  he  needs, 
however,  and  in  what  subjects, 
still  constitutes  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  free-for-all  debates  in  jour¬ 
nalism  education. 


Egghead  Phologs 


This  seems  to  be  the  main, 
new  issue  in  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphy  today;  not  whether  a 
newspaper  should  have  a  picture 
editor,  but  under  what  condi¬ 
tions.  What  qualities  should  this 
editor  have;  what  areas  should 
he  be  directed  to  work  in ;  what 
areas  should  he  be  kept  out  of; 
how  much  authority  and  respon¬ 
sibility  should  he  be  given? 

These  were  the  questions  that 
were  earnestly  and  repeatedly 
brought  up  for  discussion. 

As  a  logical  consequence  of 
the  importance  of  this  subject, 
photojournalism  education  be¬ 
came  another  much-discussed 
issue.  For  example,  many  word 
and  picture  men  feel  that  a  pic¬ 
ture  editor  should  have  some 
sort  of  background  in  art,  de¬ 
sign  or  other  visual  communica¬ 
tions  studies.  Very  few  word  or 
picture  men  working  in  the 
journalism  field  today  have  ever 
taken  such  courses. 

There  was  vei*y  little  agree¬ 
ment  on  what  a  photographer  or 
picture  editor  should  study  or 
for  how  long.  It  was  generally 
conceded  that  today  a  photog¬ 
rapher  needs  a  much  broader 
education  than  his  predecessor 
of  20  or  more  years  ago,  and 
this  logically  points  to  the  lib¬ 
eral  arts.  How  much  advanced 


At  least  one  journalist  be¬ 
lieves  that  in  the  future  a  pho¬ 
tographer’s  education  will  last 
as  long  as  any  word  man’s.  In 
a  talk  on  photojournalism  edu¬ 
cation,  Herbert  Brucker,  editor 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cour- 
ant  and  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism,  told  the  conference 
that  he  didn’t  know  of  a  single 
photographer  in  the  U.  S.  with 
a  Ph.D.  degree,  and  then  asked: 

“But  why  not?  Our  future  de¬ 
pends  upon  our  eggheads.  Jour¬ 
nalism,  as  the  lifeblood  of  a  free 
society,  needs  eggheads  as  much 
as  science  or  education  or  law 
or  anything  else. 

“.  .  .  .  And  why  should  any¬ 
thing  less  be  demanded  of  those 
who  tell  what  is  happening  in 
pictures  than  is  demanded  of 


Homes  Magazine 
In  1 1  Newspapers 


Toronto 

A  new  monthly  tabloid-size 
magazine  section,  Canadian 
Homes,  made  its  initial  appear¬ 
ance  in  11  Canadian  newspapers 
Sept.  11.  The  initial  issue  had 
circulation  of  about  1,100,000 


copies. 

Interest  in  the  magazine  was 
high,  especially  among  profes¬ 
sional  and  upper  middle  class 
readers,  judging  by  samples  of 
the  letters  and  coupons  received 
in  the  first  week.  The  main 
inquiries  were  for  travel  mate¬ 
rial  and  home  furnishings. 


ing  staff;  stories  exchanged 


A  "bull"  session  after  the  speeches  at  Rochester  Photo  Conference. 
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Kennedy  Marriage 
Rumor  Out  in  Open 


Washington 
I  A  month  or  so  ago  I  sat  at  a 
formal  dinner  beside  an  older 
lady  of  somewhat  conservative 
hue  who  upbraided  me: 

“Why  doesn’t  the  press  print 
I  this  story  about  Jack  Kennedy’s 
first  wife?  Haven’t  you  any 
nerve?” 

I  patiently  explained  to  her 
that,  so  far  as  I  knew,  the 
“story”  about  the  President’s 
alleged  earlier  marriage  had 
been  researched  carefully  by 
dozens  of  reporters  here  and 
that  it  had  been  found  to  be 
false.  She  was  unimpressed. 

I  haven’t  seen  her  since  this 
week’s  copy  of  Newsweek  (plus 
large  treatment  of  the  item  in 
the  Washington  Post).  Maybe 
she’s  still  unconvinced.  Some 
people  don’t  like  to  have  their 
misinformation  corrected. 

Filed  and  FurgoUen 

We  know'  for  a  fact,  beginning 
in  the  spring  of  last  year,  liter¬ 
ally  “dozens”  of  reporters  here 
went  on  a  searching  mission  to 
discover  the  facts  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  alleged  first  marriage. 
Pro-Democratic  dailies  as  well 
as  the  GOP  variety  joined  the 
I  trail  which  led  to  places  like  the 
Library  of  Congress,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Palm  Beach.  As  one 
reporter  puts  it: 

“We  did  a  lot  of  research  on 
it  and  came  up  against  some 
blank  walls.  Finally,  we  just  filed 
it  away  and  forgot  about  it.” 

As  for  the  White  House,  Press 
Secretary  Pierre  Salinger  con¬ 
tended  himself  with  the  state¬ 
ment: 

“The  President’s  wife  is  his 
first  and  only  one.” 

Privately,  Mr.  Salinger  fumed 
to  repculers  who  kept  coming  to 
him  for  information  on  the  situ¬ 
ation.  He  is  also  reported  to 
have  mentioned  the  possibility 
of  a  suit  by  the  President  for  a 
“large”  sum  if  the  report  was 
published. 

PiibliKhed  with  Denials 

Offering  its  own  conclusion 
that  the  story  was  untrue,  News¬ 
week  for  Sept.  24  presented  in 
Its  Press  section  the  complete 
rundow’n  on  the  entry  in  the 
Blauvelt  family  genealogy  which 
has  be<  n  making  rounds  in  pho¬ 
tostatic  copies  for  some  time. 

The  Washington  Post — both 
the  ne\\spaper  and  Newsweek 
are  ow  u  d  by  the  same  company 
and  Phi: ip  L.  Graham,  its  presi¬ 
dent,  is  a  close  friend  of  the 
Presidt'nt — said  it,  too,  found 
the  ruii.ur  to  be  false. 
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One  day  before  the  Newsweek 
article  appeared,  Walter  Win- 
chell  had  devoted  his  entire  col¬ 
umn  to  the  affair.  He  had  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned  the  rumor  as 
gossip,  as  had  several  other  col¬ 
umnists.  Two  months  ago,  Don 
Iddon,  a  British  reporter  in  New 
York,  wrote  in  World's  Press 
News,  the  newspaper  trade  jour¬ 
nal,  that  the  U.S.  press  was  sit¬ 
ting  on  a  hot  scandal  story 
involving  a  high  government 
official. 

12,000  Questions 

Actually,  bits  of  the  story  had 
been  printed,  in  part,  in  numer¬ 
ous  publications  of  limited  cir¬ 
culation.  On  Sept.  2,  Parade, 
the  Sunday  supplement,  touched 
on  it  in  its  Personality  Parade 
feature,  answering  a  reader’s 
(luestion. 

Walter  Scott,  who  conducts 
this  feature,  said  the  report  was 
in  error.  (“Miss  Malcolm  has 
never  been  married  to  John  F. 
Kennedy.”) 

This  was  followed  almo.st  im¬ 
mediately  by  front  page  display 
of  the  item  in  London  news¬ 
papers. 

Jess  Gorkin,  editor  of  Parade, 
said  his  office  had  received  more 
than  12,000  letters  during  the 
year  inquiring  as  to  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  rumor  about  the 
President’s  “previous  marriage.” 
He  said  Jack  Anderson,  Fred 
Blumenthal  and  Lloyd  Shearer 
investigated  and  found  the 
report  was  “a  complete  phoney.” 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Henry  J. 
Taylor  wrote  a  column  for 
United  Features  Syndicate  deny¬ 
ing  the  rumor.  But  the  column 
was  killed  and  only  one  news¬ 
paper  was  reported  to  have  run 
it. 

The  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  and  Sun  ignored  the  story 
this  week  when  wire  services 
and  others  reported  the  facts  as 
presented  by  Newsweek.  Rich¬ 
ard  D.  Peters,  editor  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  daily,  said, 
“Printing  rumors  is  not  good 
journalism.  Some  readers  will 
be  left  with  a  lingering  misap¬ 
prehension,  even  though  you 
state  the  story  you  are  printing 
is  untrue.  We  heard  the  rumor 
many  months  ago  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  staff  ran  it  down  and 
found  it  to  be  false.” 

The  next  development,  accord¬ 
ing  to  rumors  in  Washington, 
is  that  a  magazine  soon  to  hit 
the  newsstands  will  report  an 
interview  with  the  “Durie  Kerr 
Malcolm”  of  the  genealogy  in 
which  she  says  it  isn’t  so. 
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a  general  desire  for  freedom  of 
information.  He  wrote:  “Cer¬ 
tainly  I  have  always  been  for  a 
maximum  flow  of  information. 
At  the  same  time,  I  have  been 
down  here  (in  Washington) 
long  enough  to  know  that  there 
are  many  ‘gray’  areas  involving 
conversations  between  high  offi¬ 
cials,  which,  for  reasons  it  would 
take  a  book-length  treatise  to 
explain,  can’t  be  made  public.” 

August  E.  Johanson,  a  nom¬ 
inee  in  the  Third  Michigan  Dis¬ 
trict,  asserted:  “There  is  a  basic 
area  in  which  ‘executive  privil¬ 
ege’  properly  applies.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  think  it  has  been 
over-extended  beyond  reason 
until  it  has  become  an  umbrella 
to  protect  the  entire  bureau¬ 
cracy” 

One  new'spaperman  nominee. 
Bob  Wilson  of  Maroa,  Ill.,  was 
willing  to  accept  any  limitation 
“deemed  necessary  by  civilians 
elected  by  the  people,”  but  no 
other. 

Clem  Miller  of  the  First  Cali¬ 
fornia  District  warned  that  “the 
age-old  and  continuing  battle 
between  those  who  seek  to  do 
something  and  those  who  seek 
to  find  out  about  it  is  not  going 
to  cease  simply  because  the 
Associated  Press  sends  out  a 
questionnaire  and  gets  correct 
responses  intoning  freetlom  of 
the  press.” 

Only  Security  Limitation 

The  great  majority  of  re¬ 
spondents,  however,  spoke 
vividly  of  the  need  of  full  free¬ 
dom  of  information,  limited  only 
by  national  security. 

Kurt  Glaser,  a  Republican 
candidate  in  the  24th  Illinois 
district  and  a  history  professor, 
wrote  that  as  a  House  investiga¬ 
tor  he  once  worked  with  docu¬ 
ments  classified  as  “secret” 
which  would  fill  a  700-page  book. 
“It  is  my  opinion  no  loss  of 
security  would  result  should  a 
personal  copy  be  delivered  to 
Mr.  Khrushchev.”  He  said  the 
documents  fell  into  what  he 
would  define  as  “embarrassment 
classification,”  and  were  kept 
from  the  public  because  they 
would  embarrass  individuals. 

Other  candidates’  comments: 

Mrs.  Catherine  Dorris  Nor- 
rell,  6th  Dist.  Ark. — The  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  United  States  to 
reveal  both  sides  to  foreign 
countries  is,  in  my  opinion,  com¬ 
plete  assurance  of  our  integrity. 

Ray  Arnett  (R),  18th  Dist. 
Calif. — The  road  to  corruption 
is  via  public  indifference  and 
ignorance. 

John  Moss  (D),  Calif. — We 
have  achieved  our  present  world 


position  through  the  exchange 
of  scientific  information. 

Richard  T.  Hanna,  34th  Dist. 
Calif. — Great  pride  can  be  taken 
by  an  open  society  in  being 
courageous  enough  to  let  the 
people  know  the  whole  truth. 

Glenn  E.  Coolidge,  Calif. — 
Secrecy  in  government  agencies 
is  becoming  a  bigger  and  big¬ 
ger  problem. 

Robert  T.  Ramsey  (R),  Calif. 
— The  term  “executive  privilege” 
invoked  to  evade  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  responsibility  to  the  citi¬ 
zens  is  abhorrent.  It  smacks  of 
government  by  men,  not  govern¬ 
ment  by  law. 

Ridiculous  Classifying  Sysiciii 

John  Pritchard  (D),  9th  Dist. 
Ind. — I  am  well  aware  of  the 
ridiculous  situation  that  exists 
within  the  government  in  regard 
to  classifying  information. 

Warren  P.  Cleary,  11th  Dist. 
Mich. — I  have  learned  that  we 
can  live  with  our  mistakes  and 
failures  as  long  as  we  are  com¬ 
pletely  honest  about  them. 

Paul  H.  Todd,  Jr.,  Mich. — It 
is  wiser  to  risk  some  revelation 
of  military  secrets  than  it  is  to 
stifle  the  inventiveness  of  our 
scientists  and  the  freedom  of 
our  minds  by  over-classification 
of  information. 

Gerald  R.  Ford  Jr.,  5th  Dist. 
Mich. — Unfortunately  there  is  a 
tendency  in  the  executive  branch 
to  use  “classification”  as  a  shield. 

Wayne  Montgomery  (R),  1st 
Dist.  Idaho — Only  an  alert  and 
knowledgeable  citizen  can  com¬ 
pel  the  proper  meshing  of  our 
huge  industrial,  governmental 
and  military  complex  so  that 
security  and  liberty  may  prosper 
together. 

Secret  Buunduggliiig 

Woodrow  A.  Horn  (R),  15th 
Dist.  Penn. — Until  strong  “right 
to  know”  laws  are  enacted,  we 
will  never  be  able  to  stop  the 
secret  boondoggling  that  costs 
our  nation  many  millions  of 
dollars  every  year  and  perpetu¬ 
ates  the  growth  of  inefficient 
bureaucracy. 

William  G.  Gombar  (D),  10th 
Dist.  Penn. — A  mature  nation 
must  be  ready  to  accept  its 
failures. 

Harvey  R.  Robinson  (R),  25th 
Dist.  Penn. — The  names  and 
addresses  of  the  officers,  direc¬ 
tors  and  shareholders  owning  a 
substantial  share  in  the  com¬ 
pany  receiving  a  government 
contract  should  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  public  inspection. 

Francis  E.  Walter  (D),  15th 
Dist.  Penn. — It  is  essential  that 
the  legislative,  executive  and 
judicial  branches  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  make  available  to  each 
other  necessary  information  if 
the  government  is  to  function  as 
a  coordinated  whole. 
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Bell  Moves 
After  31  Years 
To  Herald  Trih 


Interlandi  Joins 
Los  Angeles  Times 


The  Bell  Syndicate  and  the 
five  other  syndicates  affiliated 
with  it  moved  Sept.  15  to  new 
offices  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Building,  230  W.  41st 
St.,  New  York  36. 

Was  Al  Times 

For  the  last  31  years,  the 
Bell  Syndicate  has  been  in  the 
New  York  Times  Building.  The 
Times  is  expanding  its  own  of¬ 
fices  to  use  all  space  in  its  build¬ 
ing  formerly  occupied  by  outside 
tenants  and  could  not  renew 
Bell’s  contract,  which  expired 
The  Times-Mirror  Syndicate  June, 
has  changed  its  name  to  the  Los  Affiliated  wdth  Bell  are  the 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate.  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate, 

“The  sole  purpose  of  this  is  Consolidated  News  Features, 
to  conform  to  the  policy  of  the  Associated  Newspapers,  North 
Times-Mirror  Company  of  con-  American  Newspaper  Alliance, 
solidating  all  sections  of  its  Women’s  News  Service. 
Newspaper  Division  under  the  min 

general  Los  Angeles  Times 

name,’’  explained  Rex  Barley,  The  syndicates  now  are  on  the 
general  manager.  10th  floor  of  the  Herald  Tribune 

“There  is  absolutely  no  change  Building,  the  same  floor,  inci- 
in  syndicate  address,  mana^-  dentally,  that  houses  the  New 
ment,  staff,  policy,  or  the  list  York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate, 
of  features  distributed,”  he  One  reauirement  for  the  new 


Frank  Interlandi 


taneously,  he  will  join  the  staff 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  as  an 
additional  cartoonist  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  pages. 

“Interlandi’s  ‘Below  Olympus’ 
panel  is  a  new  approach  to  edi¬ 
torial  page  cartooning,”  asserted 
Rex  Barley,  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Sjmdicate  (for¬ 
merly  the  Times-Mirror  Syndi¬ 
cate).  “He  has  junked  tradi¬ 
tional  symbolism  and  skillfully 
uses  satire  instead.  Rather  than 
picturing  well-known  political 
figures,  Interlandi  deals  wnth 
broader  topics  than  the  current 
day’s  news. 

Biting  Humor 

“He  looks  at  serious  subjects 
drawTi  from  our  w'hole  political 
and  social  scene  and  presents 
them  in  a  package  of  fears, 
hopes,  habits  and  customs  with 
biting,  socially-conscious  humor 
and  striking  art  work,”  he 
added.  his  drawing  board,  the  art  will  KtVi  .4KL»II\G  MAKKIAGL 

Frank  Interlandi,  Chicago-  be  processed  and  dispatched  to  The  Register  and  Tribune 
bom,  studied  art  at  the  Chicago  client  newspapers.  Mailings  will  Syndicate  is  distributing  a  12- 
Academy  of  Art,  attended  be  made  at  least  three  times  a  installment  series  by  Howard 
Northwestern  University  and  week  in  order  to  allow  Inter-  Whitman  on  “Making  Marriage 
earned  a  B.A.  degree  in  art  landi  to  stay  on  top  of  the  news.  More  Rew'arding.”  Mr.  Whit- 
from  the  State  University  of  Nick  Williams,  editor  of  the  iiian  is  the  author  of  books  and 
Iowa.  He  has  been  nationally  Los  Angeles  Times,  said:  “In-  other  series  for  newspapers, 
syndicated  since  1953  and  his  terlandi’s  satire  brings  a  com- 


pletely  fresh  and  stimulating 
approach  to  his  comments  on 
the  current  scene.” 


Forgive  them  NOT  ...  for  they  added, 
know  what  they  do!" 


spark  from  Sale’s  fun  panels — which  light  up 
smiles  in  cloudy  weather  .  .  .  tickle  ribs  and 
crazy-hones  . . .  keep  readers  happy  six  weekdays 
out  of  six  .  .  .  are  reliable  mood  brighteners 
for  all  readers  .  .  . 


Laughing  Matter 


is  a  comic  panel  which  cuts  capers,  chases  gloom.  It  finds  fun 
in  kids,  dames,  courting  couples,  unexpected  guests,  pooches, 
poicer  players,  office  managers,  and  mothers-in-law.  An  eye- 
catcher  and  space-saver,  its  two  tiny  columns  get  a  big  draw 
of  readers.  Also  available  in  half  page  tabloid  size  for  black  and 
white  reproduction.  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or 
write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  .  .  . 


BACK  HOME — Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Maxwell  return  from  an  extendtJ 
tour  of  Europe  during  which  Mr.  Maxwell,  editor  of  the  Chie*9« 
Tribune,  visited  his  newspaper's  correspondents  and  planned  covere9* 
of  international  events. 
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SYNDICATES 

^Barney  Google^ 
Artist  To  Get 
Banshees  Award 

On  Nov.  1,  cartoonist  Fred 
Lasswell  will  join  an  elite  group 
of  newspaper  artists  when  he 
is  awarded  the  Banshees’  16th 
annual  Silver  Lady  Award. 

The  Banshees,  a  luncheon  club 
of  New  York  men  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine,  book,  radio  and  TV  fields, 
will  honor  Mr.  Lasswell,  who 
draws  “Barney  Google  and 
Snuffy  Smith,”  at  a  luncheon  in 
the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel  presided  over 
by  perennial  emcee  Arthur 
(“Bugs”)  Baer  backed  by  a 
glittering  array  of  top  Broad¬ 
way  talent. 

.Assisted  DeBeck 

Mr.  Lasswell,  who  assisted 
the  late  Billy  DeBeck  in  draw¬ 
ing  “Barney  Google”  from  1933 
until  Billy  died  in  1942,  has  long 
enjoyed  a  reputation  as  one  of 
the  country’s  great  satirists 
with  a  funnybone  that  has  never 
gotten  out  of  whack. 

Mr.  Lasswell’s  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  strip  in  476  newspapers 
make  them  two  of  the  best 
known  fictional  characters  in 
the  world.  The  ever-increasing 
mounds  of  reader  mail  pouring 
into  Mr.  Lasswell’s  Florida 
studio  shows  that  their  popu¬ 
larity  continues  to  increase. 

Billy  Rose’s  Song 

Back  in  the  1920s,  a  song 
titled  “Barney  Google”  by  jack- 
of-all-trades  Billy  Rose,  swept 
the  country. 

Mr.  Lasswell  is  as  unlike  his 
backwoods  characters  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  demeanor  as  moon¬ 
shine  is  from  imported  scotch. 
The  bespectacled  cartoonist 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  an 
executive  of  a  large  corporation 
—  and  in  truth  “Barney  Google 
and  Snuffy  Smith”  have  been  so 
consistently  successful  many  of 
these  top  execs  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  like  to  change  places  with 
him. 

He  finally  made  it  on  active 
service,  too,  with  the  Marine 
Corps  as  a  staff  sergeant  on 
Leatlu  rneck  magazine  from 
1943  to  1945.  His  “Hashmark” 
cartoon  was  among  the  most 
popular  with  service  men  during 
the  War. 

‘  Fred  Lasswell  was  bom  in 
Kennett,  Mo.,  in  1916.  His  fam¬ 
ily  moved  to  Tampa,  Fla.,  where 
Fred  irraduated  from  Hills- 
Iwrough  High  School.  He  drew 


Fred  Lasswell 


his  first  strip  in  the  fourth  j 
grade. 

Began  in  Tampa  , 

Posters  for  school  dances  were  i 
LasswelTs  first  commercial  ven-  j 
ture  into  the  art  world.  Then  j 
followed  a  stint  with  the  Tampa  \ 
Times  as  a  sports  cartoonist.  i 
He  had  done  some  cartoons  for 
the  Times  as  a  schoolboy  during 
the  day,  and  then,  as  a  news¬ 
boy,  sold  the  Tampa  Morning 
Tribune  at  night. 

In  1933,  Billy  DeBeck  was 
wandering  through  Florida  on  i 
one  of  his  frequent  jaunts  when  j 
he  spotted  a  poster  Fred  had  | 
drawn  for  a  golf  tourney  at  the 
Palma  Ceia  Club.  He  recognized  i 
unusual  talent  and  ran  down  I 
the  precocious  young  artist  by  I 
telephone.  “How’d  you  like  to 
work  as  my  assistant?”  he 
asked.  What  he  didn’t  know  was 
that  Fred  was  a  17-year-old  boy. 

He’s  An  Inventor 

When  he  isn’t  drawing,  Lass¬ 
well  can  probably  be  found  play¬ 
ing  Chinese  Checkers,  a  long¬ 
time  passion  with  him.  He  also  I 
claims,  somewhat  wryly,  to  be¬ 
ing  something  of  an  inventor. 
Since  1949,  he’s  been  toying  with 
various  ideas  about  how  to  me¬ 
chanically  harvest  citrus  and 
other  hard  fruit. 

“My  early  efforts  would  have 
put  Rube  Goldberg  to  shame,” 
he  confesses.  “I  didn’t  draw  my 
contraptions  like  Rube,  either. 

I  had  ’em  built  and  went  flat 
broke  in  the  process.  But  by 
1959,  I  actually  had  a  machine 
that  would  harvest  the  oranges 
and  got  a  patent  for  it.” 

What  he  hopes  will  be  the  j 
crowning  achievement  of  his  life  | 
is  a  new  style  of  comic-artistry  i 
in  Braille,  a  project  he  hopes 
one  day  will  enable  the  blind  to 
“see”  the  funnies. 

An  added  honor  to  the  regular 
presentation  of  the  Silver  Lady 
will  be  the  presentation  of  an 
album  of  testimonial  letters  to 
Lasswell  —  a  tribute  from  fa¬ 
mous  friends  and  fans  from  all 
over  the  world. 


•  Noted  Medical  Writer 

•  Public  Health  Expert 

•  9  Years  With  AMA  Journal 

•  Former  Editor  U.  S.  Army  Medical 
Dept.  Bulletin 

•  Retired  Army  Medical  Colonel 


Distinguished  new  author  of 
NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE’S 
medical  column 

“The 

Doctor 

Says” 

Reliable 

Basic  Reader  Service 
to  NEA  client  newspapers 
at  no  extra  cost 

Write  for  advance  proofs 

Newspaper  Enterprise 

1^^  Association 
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Hall  of  Fame 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

it  not  in  Gath;  publish  it  not  in 
the  streets  of  Askelon.” 

The  War  Correspondents  Arch 
was  erected  on  land  where 
Townsend  built  a  summer 
retreat  from  Washingdx)n.  It  was 
in  this  section  that  he  had 
WTitten  of  some  of  the  six 
famous  battles  of  the  Civil  W’ar 
which  were  fought  along  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  At  the 
site  of  his  arch,  40  men  of  the 
1st  New  Jersey  Brigade  fell 
while  carrying  Crompton  Pass 
for  the  Union  Army. 

The  report  is  that  in  1864  he 
hired  horse  and  buggy  at 
Harper’s  Ferry  and  drove  to  the 
gap.  He  is  said  to  have  described 
the  mountains  as  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  in  the  world,  and  eventually 
began  to  purchase  the  land 
which  now  forms  the  heart  of 
Gathland  State  Park. 

There  in  some  of  the  five  or  so 
buildings  he  erected,  he  enter¬ 
tained  notables  from  Washing¬ 
ton  for  two  decades  until  his 
health  began  to  fail  in  1905.  He 
moved  to  his  Washington  winter 
home,  then  to  New  York  where 
he  died  at  his  daughter’s  home 
in  1914. 

Incurable  Romantic 

Gapland,  as  he  called  it  most 
of  his  life,  was  said  to  have  cost 
$500,000  in  a  time  when  labor 
and  materials  were  cheap.  This 
was  built  from  earnings  which 
were  said  to  have  run  to  as  much 
as  $100,000  a  year  when  his 
prolific  pen  wrote  two  to  four 
columns  of  news  daily  for  more 
than  100  newspapers  which  he 
served.  One  writer  called  him  an 
incurable  romantic  who  regarded 
poetry  as  his  most  enduring  con¬ 
tribution  to  letters;  newspaper- 
ing  the  most  profitable  contri¬ 
bution  to  his  wealth. 

In  later  years,  financial 
troubles  beset  it  and  he  sold  off 
most  of  the  furnishings  of  the 
Gapland  buildings  (which  in¬ 
cluded  an  8-room  “den”  which 
he  had  erected  as  a  writing 
retreat  away  from  the  noises  of 
his  children). 

Townsend,  born  January  30, 
1841,  began  his  journalistic 
career  at  the  age  of  19  on  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  The  next 
year  he  went  to  the  New  York 
Tribune,  which  sent  him  to  cover 
the  Civil  War.  During  Polk’s 
campaign  he  was  stricken  by  a 
fever  and  returned  to  New  York 
to  recover.  Then  he  went  to 
Europe  to  travel  and  lecture, 
returning  in  1864  to  cover,  for 
the  New  York  World,  the  closing 
battles  of  the  war  and  Lee’s 
surrender.  There  followed  his 
career  as  a  Washington  political 
writer. 


In  the  introduction  to  his 
“Poems  of  Men  and  Events,”  he 
■wTote:  “Forty-three  years  have 
gone  by  since  I  printed  my 
earliest  verses.  Although  the 
newspapers  have  been  my  bull- 
rushes,  holding  me  up,  poesy  has 
been  my  Pharaoh’s  daughter, 
raising  me.” 

Among  the  buildings  he  had 
erected  at  Gapland  was  a  vault 
of  native  stone  with  four  niches 
for  himself,  his  wife  and  par¬ 
ents.  On  it  he  had  inscribed: 
“Good  Night,  Gath.”  None  of 
the  niches  was  ever  used,  and 
today  the  vault  is  partly  in 
ruins. 

At  Thursday’s  ceremonies, 
Edward  S.  Delaplaine,  former 
judge  of  the  Maryland  Court  of 
Appeals  and  now  historical 
adviser  to  the  Frederick  News 
&  Post,  said  that  possession  of 
Gapland  passed  to  the  daughter 
who  in  1922  sold  it  for  $7,500  to 
a  J.  R.  Reed  who  planned  to 
operate  a  summer  inn  there.  In 
1938,  the  Churches  of  God  pur¬ 
chased  it  at  a  mortgage  fore¬ 
closure  sale  for  $750.  Later,  in 
1948,  a  group  of  Frederick 
County  citizens  raised  funds  to 
purchase  the  105  acres  which 
were  deeded  to  the  state.  These 
same  citizens  had  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  a  program  of  restora¬ 
tion  of  part  of  the  buildings, 
which  had  been  picked  apart, 
piece  by  piece,  by  picnickers. 

Inspiration 

The  original  inspiration  for 
the  arch,  said  Frenklin  D. 
Schurz  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Hagerstown  Herald-Mail,  re¬ 
sulted  from  a  visit  to  Hagers¬ 
town.  Townsend,  he  said  at  the 
ceremony,  had  considered  con¬ 
tributing  a  memorial  avenue  to 
the  Federal  Government’s  pro¬ 
gram  of  restoration  of  the  Battle 
of  Antietam.  But  on  the  visit  to 
Hagerstown,  he  saw  masons 
erecting  a  new  fire  station  and 
was  intrigued  with  their  work. 
He  resolved  that,  instead,  he 
would  erect  a  monument  from 
stones  gathered  from  the  battle¬ 
fields  of  the  area. 

Riding  home  on  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad  train,  Mr. 
Schurz  said,  Townsend  drafted 
preliminary  designs  for  the 
monument.  ( Some  call  it  a  mon¬ 
strosity  of  design,  others  are 
intrigued  by  the  unusualness  of 
the  structure.) 

And  instead  of  dedicating  it 
to  the  men  who  fought  the 
battles,  he  decided  to  dedicate  it 
to  the  men — the  writers,  the 
artists  and  photographers — who 
recorded  it  for  the  newspaper 
readers  of  their  day. 

And  it  was  to  be  erected  in 
honor  of  men  of  both  North  and 
South  for  good  reporting  .  .  . 
not  for  political  conviction,  Mr. 
Schurz  declared. 


On  it  were  inscribed  the  names 
of  157  men  who  not  only  climbed 
mountains  and  waded  in  the 
mud  of  valleys  to  get  news,  but 
fought  the  battle  of  the  military 
mind  ...  in  which  correspond¬ 
ents  had  no  role. 

He  also  delved  into  ancient 
history  . . .  back  as  far  as  Joshua 
for  the  names  of  other  war 
correspondents. 

Neil  H.  Swanson,  world  affairs 
editor  of  the  Baltimore  News- 
Post  and  Sunday  American  and 
author  of  historical  novels,  was 
asked  to  speak  about  the  man 
behind  the  monument.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  briefly  sketching  Town¬ 
send’s  biography,  he  tried  to 
search  out  information  about  the 
men  named  on  the  arch. 

With  Townsend,  Mr.  Swanson 
said,  journalism  was  a  disease. 
He  was  one  man  who,  day  in  and 
day  out,  saw  in  the  activity  of 
reporters  in  wartime  something 
beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

In  his  dispatches  about  the 
seven  terrible  days  before  Rich¬ 
mond,  Mr.  Swanson  said,  Town¬ 
send  saw  what  war  did  to  the 
little  people  and  to  the  ordinary 
boys  and  men  from  a  dozen 
states  in  that  amateur  army. 

After  those  seven  days,  Town¬ 
send  made  his  way  by  hospital 
boat,  slow  train,  ferry  and  other 
methods  toward  the  North, 
writing  whenever  he  could,  turn¬ 
ing  out  40  columns  of  news  in 
longhand. 

What,  Mr.  Swanson  asked, 
was  heroic  about  newspaper 
reporters  doing  the  job  they 
were  paid  to  do? 

Run  Out  of  Camp 

Of  the  148  named  on  the 
monument  of  whom  he  could 
find  some  history,  13  Union 
Army  reporters  were  captured 
by  the  Confederate  Army. 
Whenever  the  Union  Army  was 
planning  a  campaign,  Mr.  Swan¬ 
son  said,  it  seemed  to  be  pro¬ 
cedure  to  run  all  reporters  out 
of  camp ;  and  the  Southern  Army 
would  gobble  them  up,  knowing 
that  something  was  being 
planned. 

After  the  Battle  of  Vicksburg, 
Mr.  Swanson  said,  Richard  T. 
Colburn,  Janius  Brown  and 
Albert  E.  Richardson  decided 
that  if  Union  boats  could  run 
the  guns  of  Vicksburg,  they 
could,  too,  so  hired  a  barge 
loaded  with  baled  hay.  A  shell 
blew  up  their  tug,  setting  fire 
to  the  hay  on  their  barge. 
They  stayed  aboard  until  their 
clothing  caught  fire,  then  took 
to  the  water. 

Picked  up  by  a  Southern  gun¬ 
boat,  they  were  sent  to  the 
infamous  Libby  Prison  then  to 
Castle  Thunder  .  .  .  two  of  the 
worst  known  prisons  of  the  war. 
Later,  they  were  sent  to  the 
State  Prison  at  Salisbury,  N.  C., 


from  which  they  escaped.  Rich¬ 
ardson  suffered  27  days  of 
winter  tramping  through  the 
mountains  of  "rennessee,  and 
Brown  needed  32  days  to  get 
back  to  the  Union  lines. 

Humor  also  crept  into  Town¬ 
send’s  story  of  Civil  War  corre¬ 
spondents,  Mr.  Swanson  said. 
One,  he  said,  sent  his  dispatches 
by  a  messenger  to  be  mailed.  But 
the  messenger  instead  sent  them 
by  wire  .  .  .  costing  James 
Gordon  Bennett  $225.62. 

These  reporters  of  a  hundred 
years  ago,  Mr.  Swanson  said, 
were  fighting  a  war  with  the 
military  mind  .  .  .  with  people 
in  government  who  decided  ('very 
now  and  then  that  they  cannot 
trust  the  judgment  or  power  of 
the  people  who  put  them  in  office. 

Gramling  Accepts 

Presiding  at  the  ceremonies 
was  George  Rash,  of  the  Hagers¬ 
town  Herald-Mail,  chairman  of 
the  Maryland-Delaware  Press 
Association  Hall  of  Fame  Com¬ 
mittee.  After  he  and  E.  Ralph 
Hostetter,  president  of  MDPA, 
had  unveiled  and  described  plans 
for  the  hall  of  fame,  they  were 
accepted  on  behalf  of  all  war 
correspondents  by  Oliver  Gram- 
ling,  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  Associated  Press. 

Among  those  introduced  at 
the  Gathland  ceremonies,  and 
Thursday  night  at  a  dinner  at 
New  Market,  some  23  miles 
away,  were  representatives  of 
various  groups  who  have 
expressed  support  for  the  News¬ 
paper  Hall  of  Fame  project. 

■They  included:  R.  K.  T.  Lar¬ 
son,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian- 
Pilot  an(i  representative  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi ;  Cranston 
Williams,  former  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association; 
Mrs.  Lee  G.  Hadin,  president  of 
National  Chapter  of  Theta 
Sigma  Phi;  Mrs.  Elsie  White 
Haines,  American  Newspaper 
Women’s  Clubs;  Theodore  Ser- 
rill,  executive  vicepresident, 
National  Editorial  Associatmn; 
Newbold  Noyes  Jr.,  executive 
editor  of  the  Washington  Star, 
a  descendant  of  one  of  the  Civil 
War  correspondents  named  on 
Townsend’s  arch,  representing 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  and  John  P.  Cos¬ 
grove,  National  Press  Club. 

Mr.  Rash  reported  at  the 
dinner  that  a  commission  to 
operate  the  Hall  of  Fame  would 
be  set  up  largely  by  the  MDPA, 
with  State  officials  as  members 
to  protect  the  State’s  interest 
in  the  structure  and  its  opera¬ 
tion.  But  representatives  of 
newspaper  organizations  will 
compose  the  commission  which 
will  decide  on  a  constitution  and 
method  of  selecting  names  for 
enshrinement  in  the  hall  of  fame. 
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syndicate 
M  entences 


— Stan  Lynde,  youthful  crea¬ 
tor  of  “Rick  O’Shay”  (Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate)  is  returning  to  his  native 
Montana,  the  land  of  broncs, 
buttes  and  badlands,  where  he 
has  bought  a  passel  of  t'nd  and 
is  building  his  own  ranch.  He 
ihas  acquired  a  small  herd  of 
^Hereford  which  will  carry  the 
registered  brand  RIK.  Stan  was 
born  in  Billings  in  1931  and 
learned  about  horses  and  cow¬ 
boys  on  his  father’s  ranch. 

— Courtney  Diinkel  who  draws 
the  “Footnotes”  panel  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate, 
was  married  on  September  8 
to  Dolly  Beatrice  Goss  of  York, 
Pa.  The  couple  left  the  following 
day  for  a  stopover  in  New  York 
City  and  then  embarked  on  the 
Queen  of  Bermuda  for  a  cruise 
to  Bermuda  and  Nassau.  Mr. 
Dunkel  is  the  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist  for  the  York  (Pa.)  Dispatch. 


— In  a  recent  episode  of  “Or¬ 
phan  Annie,”  cartoonist  Harold 
Gray  teamed  an  elephant  and  a 
monkey  in  a  circus  act.  Taking 
a  leaf  from  the  strip,  George 
A.  Hamid  Sr.,  veteran  circus 
man,  decided  to  see  if  this  un¬ 
likely  combination  of  animal 
actors  would  work  in  actual 
practice.  It  did.  Sherma,  a  two- 
year-old  elephant,  and  Chico,  an 
educated  chimpanzee  at  age  five, 
made  their  center  ring  debut 
Sept.  Ifi  at  the  New  Jersey 
State  Fair  in  Trenton. 


— Plot  of  “Terry  and  the  Pi¬ 
rates”  recently  revolved  around 
a  project  of  the  Red  Chinese  to 
make  a  nuclear  test  on  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  one  of  our  allies  in  South¬ 
east  Asia  and  blame  the  conse- 
Quences  on  the  U.  S.  After  the 
sequence  appeared  there  came  a 
L'PI  dispatch  that  Communist 
China  probably  will  be  in  a 
position  to  detonate  its  first 
nuclear  (>xpIosion  within  months. 
Commentators  immediately  pro¬ 
claimed  (ieorge  Wunder  a 
prophet  —  and  a  wonder. 


— Erskine  Johnson,  News- 
Paper  Enterprise  Association 
Hollywood  columnist,  covered 
17  motion  picture  productions 
.>n  various  European  locales. 
Lufthansa  German  Airlines 
made  a  16mm  short  film  of  the 
entire  trip,  showing  what  the 
Working  day  of  a  journalist  is 
hke.  The  documentary  is  called 


CONGRESSIONAL  HEARING— Robert  Belts,  at  left.  Copley  News 
Service  reporter,  briefs  Congressman  Armistead  I.  Se'den  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  conditions  in  Cuba. 


“Eight  Pairs  of  Red  Shoes.”  In 
30  days,  Mr.  Johnson  covered 
the  17  productions,  did  45  inter¬ 
views  of  stars,  directors  and 
producers.  This  was  a  routine 
assignment  for  him  but  was 
dramatic  enough  to  make  a 
novel  featurette  film.  Lufthansa 
will  make  the  film  available  free 
to  journalism  classes  in  colleges 
and  universities  and  to  tele¬ 
vision.  Mr.  Johnson’s  story  as¬ 
signments  were  in  Munich, 
Rome,  Athens,  London,  Paris. 

• 

Hudgins  to  Edit 
AP-Newsfeatures 

Garven  F.  Hudgins,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  chief  of  bureau  at 
Istanbul,  has  been  named  super¬ 
vising  editor  of  AP-News- 
features  in  New  York  City,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Rene  J.  Cappon,  who  has 
resigned  to  become  editor  of  the 
Anchorage  (Alaska)  News. 

Mr.  Hudgins’  successor  at 
Istanbul  will  be  Hal  McClure  of 
the  Kuala  Lumpur  staff,  whose 
post  will  be  taken  over  by  John 
T.  Wheeler  of  the  New  York 
Foreign  desk. 

Yale  Man 

Mr.  Hudgins,  38,  a  Yale  grad¬ 
uate,  joined  AP-Newsfeatures  in 
New  York  in  1950  after  two 
years  on  the  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin.  He  transfered  to 
Paris  in  1957  and  to  London  the 
following  year.  He  has  been  head 
of  the  Istanbul  office  since  1960. 

Mr.  McClure,  41,  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Los  Angeles  City 
College  and  worked  for  several 
years  on  dailies  in  California. 
He  entered  AP  service  at  Los 
Angeles  in  1956. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  32,  is  a  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  graduate.  He 
was  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  from 
1952  until  1957.  After  two  years 
on  the  Santa  Cruz  (Calif.) 
Sentinel  he  joined  the  AP  San 
Francisco  bureau  in  1959. 

Mr.  Cappon,  38,  is  a  veteran 
of  17  years  in  the  domestic  and 
foreign  service  of  the  AP. 


Copley  Reporter 
Briefs  Congress 
On  Cuba  Today 

Washington 

Robert  Betts  of  the  Copley 
News  Service  is  back  from  Cuba 
— where  he  used  his  British 
citizenship  to  advantage — and 
happy  to  be  so. 

The  intrepid  Englishman,  who 
has  been  working  and  living  in 
San  Diego  for  the  past  year, 
flew  to  New  York  City  early  this 
month  to  join  up  with  Edwin 
Tetlow,  correspondent  there  for 
the  London  Telegraph.  The  pair 
arrived  in  Havana  on  Sept.  6 
via  Pan-American  and  left  on 
Sept.  10  for  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
via  KLM. 

Even  so,  Mr.  Betts  nervously 
declined  a  trip  out  into  the 
Cuban  countryside  with  a  group 
of  newsmen  who  subsequently 
were  picked  up  by  the  Cubans 
and  held  incommunicado  for 
several  days.  Mr.  Betts  got  out 
and  was  able  to  file  a  long  series 
to  Copley  clients  on  his  experi¬ 
ences  in  Havana.  A  few  of  his 
impressions: 

“The  shops  in  Havana  are 
pathetic.  There  are  plenty  of 
taxis  but  cars  are  old  and  miss¬ 
ing  on  several  cylinders. 

“Havana  looks  as  if  the 
Soviets  are  in  control.  Russians, 
Czechs  an  i  European  types  are 
all  over  the  place. 

“When  I  saw  a  Cuban  woman 
sneering  at  me  I  took  it  as  a 
compliment  because  she  no  doubt 
mistook  me,  with  my  light  com¬ 
plexion  and  .sandy  hair,  for  a 
Russian.” 

Mr.  Betts  said  he  made  a 
“mild”  effort  to  see  Fidel  Castro 
while  in  Havana  but  foreign 
reporters  say  the  once-available 
Cuban  “now  is  very  hard  to 
find.” 

Mr.  Betts  spent  several  days 
here  briefing  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  U.S.  officials  on  his 
impressions  of  Cuba. 
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Local  Group  Revives 
Columbia  Basin  News 


Pasco,  Wash. 

The  Columbia  Basin  News, 
morning  daily,  closed  up  shop 
Sept.  15 — but  lost  only  one  day 
of  publication.  A  new  local 
group,  Ben  Franklin  Publishers, 
reopened  the  newspaper  Sept. 
18  after  leasing  the  equipment 
from  Unitypo  Inc.,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union. 

The  ITU  had  supported  the 
News  ever  since  it  became  a 
daily  in  1950.  Paul  E.  Lee,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  announced  last 
Saturday  that  efforts  to  obtain 
local  financing  had  failed  and  it 
was  impossible  to  keep  the  daily 
alive  without  continued  help  of 
the  union. 

The  Tri-City  Herald,  of  which 
Glenn  C.  Lee  is  publisher,  covers 
the  Pasco-Kennewick-Richland 
area  afternoons  and  Sunday. 

Glenn  Lee  (no  relation  to  the 
News’  executive)  sued  the  News’ 
publishing  company  and  the  ITU 
for  $2,412,000  in  damages  under 
the  anti-trust  laws  but  lost  after 
five  years  in  the  courts. 

‘Wc  Did  Our  Best’ 

Paul  Lee  announced  the  sus¬ 


“decreed  that  he  would  rule 
absolute.” 

Continuing  Losses 

CBN  operated  at  a  reported 
loss  of  more  than  $100,000  from 
March  to  August  1950.  Then  the 
printers’  union  purchased  the 
plant  and  equipment.  In  its  story 
of  the  News’  suspension  the  Tri- 
City  Herald  stated: 

“The  News  never  made  a 
profit  in  any  month  since  it 
started  publication.  .  .  .  The 
ITU  has  invested  in  plant 
machinerj'  and  equipment  and 
buildings  and  loans  almost  $3 
million  ov'er  a  12-year  period. 

“These  financial  operating 
los.ses  and/or  loans  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Typographical 
Journal  each  month.  In  the  past 
52  months  they  have  totaled 
$729,500.” 

The  story  quoted  Glenn  C. 
Lee  as  stating  he  was  “sorry  to 
see  the  end  of  the  road  for 
another  newspaper,  but  that  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  typograph¬ 
ical  union  undoubtedly  got  tired 
of  the  mounting  losses  of  the 
News  which  must  be  covered 
with  assessments  on  the  mem¬ 


LONS  STORY— Oveta  Culp  Hob¬ 
by,  president  and  editor  of  the 
Houston  Post,  tails  via  Telstar 
from  Houston  to  Roger  Wood, 
editor  of  the  London  Daily  Express. 
Her  interview  on  the  Common 
Market  debate  in  England  trav¬ 
eled  9,000  miles  in  space. 


3-Month  3 
Jail  Term  Q 
For  Worthy  in 


William  C.  Worthy,  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Afro-American,  has  been 
sentenced  to  three  months  in 
prison  and  one  year  of  proba¬ 
tion  for  entering  the  United 
States  from  Cuba  without  a 
passport. 

The  40  -  year  -  old  reporter 
posted  a  $1,000  appeal  bond,  re¬ 
duced  from  $5,000  by  Judge 
Emmett  Choate  in  Federal 
Court,  Miami,  on  Sept.  17.  Mr. 
Worthy  had  been  convicted  Aug. 
8  of  re-entering  the  United 
States  without  a  passport  last 
October  by  way  of  Cuba.  His 
passport  had  been  revoked  in 
1956  when  he  defied  a  State  De¬ 
partment  ban  and  visited  Red 
China. 

Harold  Dixon,  defense  coun¬ 
sel,  told  the  court  in  Miami  that 
the  Government  was  a  party  to 
the  crime  because  “they  played 
a  cat  and  mouse  game  with  Mr. 
Worthy.” 

The  Judge  countered  that  Mr. 
Worthy  had  “played  a  cat  and 
mouse  game  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment”  and  had  “violated  the 


pension  of  the  News  under 
an  eight-column  streamer  that 
read:  “We  Did  Our  Best!  CBN 
Says  Good-By!” 

“Rising  costs  in  production 
materials  and  services  combined 
with  a  lack  of  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  readers  and  advertisers” 
were  given  as  the  reasons. 

A  staff  of  60  and  9,000  sub¬ 
scribers  were  affected  by  the 
closing  of  CBN  and  the  Rich¬ 
land  Villager,  a  free-distribution 
weekly,  which  it  also  published. 
Business  men  from  Benton  and 
Franklin  counties  are  active  in 
the  new  publishing  venture. 
Their  first  edition  of  the  News 
was  an  abbreviated  one. 

The  Villager  was  launched 
March  8,  1945,  succeeding  the 
Sage  Sentinel,  published  at  the 
Hanford  Atomic  plant  during 
World  War  11.  CBN  purchased 
the  subscription  lists  and  the 
Villager  was  suspended  March 
2,  1950,  but  subsequently  re¬ 
sumed.  Arthur  A.  Hagman,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Pasco  News,  a 
weekly,  was  the  first  editor  and 
publisher  when  CBN  started  as 
a  daily  March  14,  1950,  during 
a  .strike  at  the  Tri-City  Herald. 

Glenn  C.  Lee,  then  as  now 
publisher  of  the  Tri-City  Herald, 
was  referred  to  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  fir.st  editorial,  but  not  by 
name.  The  new  publication 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  com¬ 
munity  would  be  “delivered” 
from  a  local  individual  who  had 


bership.” 

The  Herald’s  circulation  is 
just  above  17,000  daily. 

In  October  1961  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  held 
“there  were  no  price  discrimin¬ 
ations  by  the  Columbia  Basin 
News  in  the  sale  of  advertising 
which  had  the  effect  of  lessening 
competition  or  tended  to  create 
a  monopoly  or  injure,  destroy 
or  prev'ent  competition ;  and  that 
there  were  no  sales  of  adver¬ 
tising,  or  prices  fixed  for  adver¬ 
tising,  upon  any  agreement  or 
understanding  that  the  pur¬ 
chaser  would  not  advertise  in 
the  Tri-City  Herald.” 


Curtis  in  Market 


‘Bona  Fide  Compelitioii' 


For  Newspapers 


Howard  Parish,  who  had  come 
from  the  defunct  Seattle  Star, 
was  publisher  of  CBN  at  the 
time  of  the  Herald’s  lawsuit. 
.Associated  with  him  were  James 
M.  Bryce,  his  son-in-law,  and 
John  X.  Johnson,  a  Seattle 
businessman. 


It  was  testified  at  the  trial 
that  Mr.  Parish  used  the 
printers’  strike  against  the  Her¬ 
ald  as  the  signal  for  taking  the 
News  to  daily  publication.  He 
obtained  help  from  the  ITU  to 
do  so.  The  courts  found  that 
there  was  a  bona  fide  intention 
of  competing  with  the  Herald. 

During  the  past  five  years, 
the  ITU  has  been  liquidating  its 
Unitypo  publishing  operations. 


Philadelphia 
Matthew  J.  Culligan,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Co.,  has  disclo.sed  that  the  com¬ 
pany  plans  to  acquire  other 
communications  properties  in 
the  coming  year. 

Speaking  to  business  leaders 
at  the  city’s  Union  League,  Mr. 
Culligan  said  that  the  acquisi¬ 
tions  would  include  other  maga¬ 
zines,  newspapers,  books  and  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  operations. 

“This  is  a  dynamic  company 
and  there  is  nothing  static  in 
our  thinking,  our  methods  or  our 
plans,”  he  declared. 

In  the  first  half  of  this  year 
the  company  reported  an  op¬ 
erating  loss  of  $8,822,000  but 
Mr.  (Mulligan  stated  that  the 
firm  is  aiming  to  show  its  first 
quarterly  profit  under  his  man¬ 
agement  for  the  final  quarter. 


ANPA  Office  Moves 


law  in  an  effort  to  make  him¬ 
self  unique.” 

Judge  Choate  said  that  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  was  “only  one 
of  the  freedoms.” 

A  crowd  of  150  at  a  Harlem 
rally  Sept.  15  heard  some  20 
speakers  maintain  that  Mr. 
Worthy’s  conviction  was  a 
denial  of  the  rights  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  free  travel  and  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  censor  the  “black 
press.”  They  claimed  that  Mr. 
Worthy  was  convicted  by  a 
“segregated”  jury  in  Miami  and 
that  he  would  be  sentenced  by 
a  “.segregationist”  judge. 

The  rally  was  sponsored  by 
the  Committee  for  the  Freedom 
of  William  Worthy. 


Data  on  Retailers 

The  book  division  of  Fairchild 
Publications,  Inc.,  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  the  35th  annual  edition  of 
Fairchild’s  Financial  Manual  of 
Retail  Stores,  containing  facts 
and  figures  on  more  than  260 
publicly-owned  retail  outlets. 
Price:  $12  a  copy. 


The  office  of  the  Special 
Standing  Committee  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  has  been  moved 
from  360  North  Michigan  Ave. 
to  Room  1512  435  North  Michi¬ 
gan  Ave.,  Chicago.  This  is  head¬ 
quarters  for  Miles  P.  Patrone, 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


A  Correclion 
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J.  Jeremiah  Hallas  was  incor¬ 
rectly  listed  as  former  publisher 
of  the  Connecticut  State  Journal 
in  E&P,  Sept.  15,  Page  61.  Mr. 
Hallas  is  still  publisher  of  the 
magazine,  a  post  he  assumed  11 
years  ago. 
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3  Executives 
Quit  Weekly 
in  Milwaukee 

Milwaukee 

Three  executives  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Reporter  resigfned  after 
their  attempted  reorganization 
of  the  weekly  failed. 

They  are  Walter  S.  Davis, 
president  of  the  Midwest  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  which  pub- 
publishes  the  paper ;  Al  Elewitz, 
vicepresident  and  treasurer ;  and 
A.  L.  Larson,  vicepresident  and 
secretary.  They  took  charge  of 
the  newspaper  Sept.  10  after 
demanding  and  getting  the 
resignation  of  Jerome  Borkoski 
as  president  of  the  corporation. 
He  remained  as  publisher. 

Mr.  Davis,  an  attorney,  was  a 
financial  backer  of  the  paper. 
He  said  he  had  never  seen  a 
share  of  stock  but  early  in 
August  he  put  some  money  into 
the  venture  with  a  view  to 
expanding  to  daily  publication. 

Mr.  Davis  said  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  meet  Mr.  Borkoski’s 
conditions. 

Wanted  New  M.Fi. 

Mr.  Borkoski  said  one  of  the 
conditions  was  that  Edward 
Hunter,  a  conservative  column¬ 
ist  and  editorial  counselor  for 
I  the  Reporter,  would  become 
managing  editor,  succeeding  Mr. 
Elewitz,  wbo  held  the  post  before 
the  reorganization. 

“And  I  told  them  that  all  the 
stockholders  had  to  be  known  in 
advance,”  Mr.  Borkoski  said. 
“Davis  has  his  owm  money  in, 
but  Elewitz  was  fronting  for 
someone.” 

Mr.  Elewitz  had  no  comment 
on  the  statement  that  he  was 
fronting  for  another  party. 

Mr.  Borkoski  said  that  he  had 
resigned  as  president  and  treas¬ 
urer  for  financial  reasons.  He 
called  printing  of  the  weekly  a 
“pay  as  you  go  proposition.” 

Mr.  Larson,  Milwaukee  public 
relations  man,  was  business 
manager  before  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion;  Mr.  Elewitz  w'as  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
before  its  sale  to  the  Journal 
Company. 

Mr.  Borkoski  told  his  staff  of 
60  on  Friday,  Sept.  14,  that 
those  who  wanted  to  stay  should 
und  the  rest  could  quit.  He  said 
the  newspaper  would  continue 
as  a  Weekly  but  he  declined  to 
disclo.se  where  the  backing  w’ould 
come  from.  The  goal  was  still 
to  become  a  daily,  Mr.  Borkoski 
added. 


according  to  Mr.  Borkoski. 
managing  editor,  Mr.  Borkoski 
announced.  Mr.  Hunter,  of 
Arlington,  Va.,  said  he  had  no 
money  in  the  corporation  now’ 
but  would  contribute  some  if  he 
were  officially  connected  with  it. 

The  week’s  edition  came  out 
on  Sept.  14,  three  days  late, 
delayed  by  what  the  paper 
call^  a  “power  struggle.” 

A  front  page  story  referred 
to  the  resignations  of  the  three 
top  officials  and  the  return  of 
Mr.  Borkoski. 

Doyle  &  Hawley 
Join  Katz  Agency 

Doyle  &  Hawley,  Inc.,  West 
Coast-based  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  The  Katz 
Agency,  Inc.,  one  of  America’s 
pioneer  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive  organizations,  have  merged, 
according  to  a  joint  announce¬ 
ment  by  Chester  J.  Doyle,  presi¬ 
dent  of  D&H,  and  Eugene  Katz, 
president  of  Katz. 

Under  the  terms  of  the 
merger,  Doyle  &  Hawley  w’ill 
retain  the  firm  name,  but  effec¬ 
tive  Oct.  1,  the  organization  will 
be  identified  as  a  division  of 
The  Katz  Agency. 

No  changes  in  sales  personnel 
are  contemplated,  but  the  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  sales 
staffs  of  Katz  will  be  re-located 
in  D&H’s  present  offices  in  those 
cities. 

Chester  Doyle  will  continue  as 
manager  of  the  D&H  division  in 
Los  Angeles,  and  Vernon 
Haw'ley  as  manager  in  San 
Francisco. 

Doyle  &  Hawley  has  lieen  op¬ 
erating  as  a  division  of  News¬ 
paper  Marketing  Associates 
which  w’as  organized  in  May, 
1960  with  Scolaro,  Meeker  & 
Scott,  Inc.  The  two  divisions 
represented  21  newspapers.  An¬ 
nouncement  of  a  new  setup  for 
Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott  will  be 
made  .soon,  E&P  was  advi.sed. 

• 

Outdoor  Writers 
Help  Salesmen 

Gloucester,  ^lass. 

The  need  to  educate  salesmen 
in  retail  sporting  goods  stores 
has  increaseil  the  importance  of 
outdoor  writers,  according  to 
panelists  at  a  workshop  of  the 
New  England  Outdoor  Writers 
As.sociation  here  last  week. 

Fre<l  Sturges,  editor  of  Sport¬ 
ing  Age,  said  salesmen  can 
better  serv’e  their  customers  by 
reading  the  information  pro¬ 
vided  by  outdoor  writers. 

The  w’orkshop,  attended  by 
outdoor  writers  from  six  states, 
was  arranged  by  Mike  Beatrice 
of  the  Boston  Globe. 


Only  Uvo  employes  resigned, 
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Gannett  Newspapers’ 
Awards  Distributed 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

The  first  annual  Frank  Tripp 
Awards  for  newspaper  service 
of  distinction  have  been  won  by 
the  Rochester  Times-Union,  in 
news,  and  by  the  Camden  (N.J.) 
Courier-Post,  in  advertising.  The 
competition  established  last  year 
and  open  to  newspapers  in  the 
Gannett  Group,  is  named  for  the 
Elmira  publisher  who  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Gannett 
Co.  Inc. 

Winners  were  announced  here 
Sept.  17  at  an  annual  conference 
of  executives  of  Gannett  news¬ 
papers  and  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions.  First  prizes  are  $400  each; 
second  prizes  $200. 

Second  prize  in  news  went  to 
the  Saratogian  for  a  series  of 
articles  on  changing  educational 
techniques  and  goals;  honorable 
mention  went  to  the  Hartford 
Times  for  a  tabloid  section  on 
college  education. 

The  winning  Times-Union 
news  entry,  a  joint  enterprise  of 
John  L.  Dougherty  and  Cliff 
Smith,  was  a  series  on  problems 
of  the  aging. 

The  first-prize  advertising 
entry  was  a  F.  W.  Woolworth 
page  ad  published  at  Camden. 
It  W’as  cited  as  “an  imaginative 
approach  in  singling  out  apparel 
and  in  effectively  emphasizing  it 


in  an  effort  to  improve  a  store’s 
image.” 

Second  prize  in  advertising 
was  for  a  campaign  by  Danville, 
Ill.,  merchants,  published  in  the 
Danville  Commercial-News  to 
develop  “a  better  business 
environment  in  a  community.” 

Honorable  mention  in  adver¬ 
tising  went  to  the  Rochester 
Times-Union  for  a  Finger  Lakes 
Special  Section. 

• 

Ex-Cartoonist  Dies 

Toronto 

Reginald  William  Francis 
Capel,  70,  former  newspaper 
political  cartoonist  and  art  direc¬ 
tor  for  an  advertising  agency, 
died  Sept.  14.  He  was  bom  in 
Bristol,  England,  in  1892  and 
settled  in  Canada  in  1913.  He 
worked  for  the  Toronto  News, 
an  evening  newspaper  that 
ceased  publication  in  1919,  as  a 
political  cartoonist  during  the 
first  war. 

• 

Asia  Sales  Manager 

The  appointment  of  Robert  B. 
Klaverkamp  as  Asia  Division 
sales  manager  for  United  Press 
International  was  announced 
this  week  by  Earnest  Hobrecht, 
UPI  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  for  Asia.  He  joined 
UPI  in  1953  as  a  reporter  in  the 
Chicago  bureau. 


Birthday,  anniversary,  whatever  the  occasion.  Editor 
&  Publisher  makes  an  outstanding  gift.  Check  your 
remembrance  list  today  —  and  don't  forget  your 
own  subscription! 
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Teachers’  Ideas  to  Bring 
Revision  of  School  Guide 


Oklahoma  City 

A  “Conference  on  the  Living 
Textbook,”  which  thoroughly  ex¬ 
plored  the  use  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  as  a  classroom  textbook 
supplement,  was  so  successful 
that  a  1963  conference  has  al¬ 
ready  been  scheduled. 

Helge  Holm,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Okla- 
homan  and  Times,  said  the  1963 
conference,  jointly  sponsored  by 
the  Oklahoma  City  papers  and 
the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
will  be  held  August  19-22.  It 
w’ill  be  in  the  new  Oklahoma 
Center  for  Continuing  Educa¬ 
tion  on  the  OU  campus  at  Nor¬ 
man. 

Fifty-one  teachers  from  Okla¬ 
homa,  plus  i-epresentatives  from 
Texas,  Arkansas  and  New'  York 
attended  this  year’s  four-day 
workshop  on  newspapers  in  the 
classroom. 

M.  J.  McCombs,  Oklahoman 
and  Times  school  cooi'dinator, 
said  a  book  published  by  his 
company  as  a  guide  to  the  use 
of  new'spapers  as  teaching  ma¬ 
terial,  will  be  revised  on  the 
basis  of  information  that  came 
from  the  conference.  The  book, 
entitled  “Living  Textbook,”  has 
gone  through  its  second  print¬ 
ing  and  7,000  copies  have  been 
distributed. 

Requests  for  copies  have  come 
from  as  far  away  as  Holland, 
Norway  and  India.  The  mate¬ 
rial  for  the  book  was  prepared 
by  a  group  of  teachers  who  had 
used  newspapers  in  their  class¬ 
rooms. 


At  sessions  on  how  the  use  of 
new'spapers  could  be  improved, 
a  long  list  of  recommendations 
developed. 

Possible  Pitfalls 

Dr.  Thurman  J.  White,  dean 
of  the  OU  Extension  Division, 
pointed  out  some  of  the  possible 
pitfalls  of  using  newspapers  in 
classrooms.  He  said  educators 
must  be  prepared  to  face  skepti¬ 
cism  from  students,  parents, 
teachers  and  school  boards. 

“Many  wdll  object  that  it’s  too 
commercial,”  Dr.  White  said,  or 
that  newspapers  are  too  biased. 
They  may  declare  that  the  whole 
idea  is  just  a  plan  to  raise  news¬ 
paper  circulation.” 

“But  you  can’t  reject  the  use 
of  new'spapers  just  because 
someone  might  make  a  profit. 
Fumiture  manufacturers,  text¬ 
book  publishers,  other  businesses 
all  make  profits  from  dealing 
with  schools.” 

The  doctor  said  newspapers 
w'ere  admittedly  biased  in  their 
editorial  policies,  and  in  this 
they  are  no  different  from  book 
companies,  teachers  and  others. 
He  quoted  from  the  Code  of 
Ethics  adopted  by  the  American 
Society  of  New'spaper  Editors 
in  1923  and  said,  “It  seems  we 
can  accept  newspapers  in  the 
classroom  because  they  are  offi¬ 
cially  dedicated  to  providing 
truth  and  accuracy.” 

Mr.  Holm  said  over  10,000 
copies  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman 
are  going  into  Oklahoma  class¬ 
rooms  each  day. 


CLASS  WORK — Teachers  from  Oklahoma  schools  continue  a  discussion 
with  Joan  Gilmore,  at  ri9ht,  of  the  Oklahoman  and  Times  on  the  use 
of  newspapers  in  the  classroom.  The  teachers  are  Douglas  Tate,  Hazel 
Hale  and  Jean  Finnell. 
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UP  FRONT  at  the  Southern  circulators’  meeting:  Left  to  right — Carl  C< 

Rylee,  Alexandria  Town  Talk;  Arthur  H.  Motley,  Parade;  and  Joe  Yauch,  aj 

St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Independent,  new  president.  in< 


Joe  Yauch  Heads 
Southern  Circulators 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Joe  Yauch  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times  and  Inde¬ 
pendent  was  seated  as  president 
of  Southern  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  at  the  annual 
convention  here  last  week.  He 
succeeds  Carl  Rylee  of  the 
Alexandria  (La.)  Town  Talk. 

Other  new  officers  are:  Frank 
Barter,  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press- 
Register,  first  vicepresident; 
W.  E.  King,  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle,  second  vicepresident; 
Bob  Ballow,  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner  and  Tennessean,  third 
vicepresident;  R.  J.  Sudderth, 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times, 
secretary,  and  David  R.  Wood, 
Birmingham  News  and  Post- 
Herald,  treasurer. 

Mr.  Rylee  w'as  given  fishing 
gear  as  retiring  president.  His 
wife  received  a  silver  bowd. 

• 

Circulation  Manager 
Of  Jersey  Journal 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Donald  A.  Robertson,  36,  is 
the  new  circulation  manager  of 
the  Jersey  Journal  in  the  New'- 
house  group. 

Mr.  Robertson,  a  Jersey  City 
native,  was  a  sports  writer  and 
a  reporter  before  joining  the 
circulation  department.  He  has 
al.so  handled  editorial  promotion. 

Ted  A.  Gano  resigned  to  move 
to  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

• 

Bradshaw  Retained 
By  Journal-American 

Hugh  F.  Smith,  circulation 
director  of  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal-American,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Robert  M. 
Bradshaw  as  associate  circula¬ 
tion  manager  for  development 
of  suburban  circulation, 

Mr.  Bradshaw  formerly  was 
circulation  director  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel.  He 
moved  to  Milwaukee  in  1957 
after  20  years  on  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer. 


Studebaker  Runs 
Another  Preprint 

The  Studebaker  Corporation, 
through  D’Arcy  Advertising 
Co.,  is  repeating  the  four-color 
preprint  ads  used  to  introduce 
Lark  models  in  1961. 

This  year’s  “newspaper  color 
spectacular”  is  scheduled  for  the 
first  week  of  October,  according 
to  Gordon  Baird,  account  execu¬ 
tive  at  the  New  York  agency. 
Mr.  Baird  said  more  than  100 
newspapers  will  be  used  and 
30,000,000  preprints  printed. 

Last  year  Studebaker  paid 
the  bill  for  the  preprints  in  286 
dailies  and  dealers  paid  the  lo¬ 
cal  newspaper  rate  in  an  addi¬ 
tional  100  papers.  Mr.  Baird 
estimated  the  1961  total  bill  at 
$700,000. 

Preprint  Kcpurl 

A  report  made  this  week  by 
Bruce  H.  Logan,  vicepresident 
of  the  Preprint  Corp.,  covering 
the  first  nine  months  of  this 
year,  showed  37  different  ad¬ 
vertisers  placed  63  preprint 
color  campaigns  involving  225,- 
000,000  impressions,  as  c<«n- 
pared  wdth  18  advertisers  plac¬ 
ing  33  campaigns  with  197,000,- 
000  impressions  in  the  same  per¬ 
iod  last  year. 

Mr.  Logan  revised  downwards 
a  previous  prediction  of  600,- 
000,000  preprint  impressions 
this  year  to  about  450,000,000. 
He  explained  that  “advertisers 
now  look  upon  preprints,  as  a 
specialized  marketing  tool,  and 
have  been  more  selective  in  the 
markets  they  have  been  using." 
• 

10c  in  Raleigh 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  price  of  the  News  ond 
Observer  went  from  5c  to  lOe 
on  Sept.  16.  The  Sunday  edition 
remains  at  20c.  Home  delivery 
rate  goes  from  45c  to  50c  weekly. 
The  single  copy  price  of  5c  had 
been  in  effect  for  more  than  75 
years. 
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Promotions 

Chicago 

Planning  and  foresight  before 
starting  circulation  promotions 
will  save  money  and  the  wear 
and  tear  on  field  men’s  nerves, 
Frank  Hechinger,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star  and  News,  told  the 
Central  States  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  at  their  fall 
meeting  here  this  week. 

Instead  of  putting  last  minute 
ideas  into  use,  and  ramrodding 
the  promotion  at  the  expense  of 
confusing  field  men,  a  well 
thought  out,  carefully  inte¬ 
grated  prog^ram  is  superior,  Mr. 
Hechinger  said. 

Mr.  Hechinger  advised  the 
circulators  to  “plan  enthusiasti¬ 
cally,  make  sure  seasonable 
carrier  boy  prizes  arrive  on 
time,  avoid  extra  express 
charges,  and  eliminate  waste  in 
all  possible  areas.’’ 

Mr.  Hechinger  said  he  recalls 
only  two  “really  hot’’  prize 
items  for  carriers  in  his  experi¬ 
ence — the  yo-yo  and  the  hula 
hoop. 

“The  newspaper  circulation 
industry  is  not  short  of  men 
with  ideas,’’  he  said,  but  it  could 
use  more  men  with  the  ability 
to  put  them  to  work. 

.Summer  Salesman 
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Lloyd  Mitchell,  country  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier  Journal  and 
Times,  told  how  the  newspapers 
recruit  college  students  in  the 
summer  for  circulation  sales 
work. 

First,  he  said,  interest  must 
be  created  among  the  summer 
workers  and  college  graduates, 
since  many  want  to  know  if 
work  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  will  be  a  stepping  stone  to 
an  assignment  on  the  news  side. 

This  idea  is  discouraged  by 
the  newspaper  as  a  poor  ap¬ 


proach  to  training  circulation 
men,  many  of  whom  eventually 
become  top  circulation  execu¬ 
tives. 

Robert  Tafel,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Saginaw  (Mich.) 
News,  described  how  prospec¬ 
tive  caj-rier  boys  are  checked 
out  with  their  teachers  and 
parents  before  being  put  to 
work. 

The  newspaper  wants  to  know 
if  the  lx)y  is  aggressive,  gets 
along  well  with  others,  and  if 
parents  are  agitable  to  the 
young.<ter’s  carrying  papers. 

Thes(>  winners  were  an¬ 
nounc'd  in  the  association’s  pro- 
motio);  exhibits: 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Carter  (Indianapolis  Star)  do 
their  version  of  the  hula  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
Chicago  Sheraton  !  lotel  band. 


Herb  Gilmore,  Michigan  City  News  Dispatch,  and  Tex 
Hetrick,  Ottawa  Republican  Times,  josh  Elmer  Dost, 
Green  Bay  Press  Gazette,  about  his  attire. 


Up  to  15,000  circulation:  Car¬ 
rier  sales,  Russell  Zavitz,  Albert 
Lea  (Minn.)  Tribune;  Leo 
Schneider,  Wheaton  (Ill.)  Daily 
Journal. 

15,000  to  50,000  circulation: 
Vern  Enstrom,  Kokomo  (Ind.) 
Tribune;  Dick  Bruchs,  Logans- 
port  (Ind.)  Pharos  Tribune  & 
Press. 

Over  50,000 :  Mark  Mantz, 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune;  Elmer  Shrader,  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 

• 

Policemen  Drive 
Newspaper  Trucks 

Chicago 

When  a  police  chief’s  son  who 
delivered  papers  for  the  Sagi¬ 
naw  (Mich.)  News  was  beaten 
up  while  on  his  route,  Robert 
Tafel,  News  circulation  direc¬ 
tor,  had  an  idea. 

He  went  to  the  chief  with  a 
proposition.  Would  policemen 
assigned  to  night  tricks  drive 
trucks  in  the  daytime  for  the 
News?  The  chief  thought  it  an 
excellent  idea  and  now  News 
ti*ucks  are  manned  by  police. 

• 

Ink  Price  Raised 

Two  suppliers  have  posted 
price  increases  on  News  Black 
inks,  effective  Oct.  1.  The  new 
base  price  will  be  5%  cents  per 
pound,  which  is  a  raise  of  one- 
fourth  cent.  Prices  vary,  accord¬ 
ing  to  delivery  zones,  up  to  6 
cents  per  pound  and  9  cents  for 
high  speed  black  inks  in  drums. 
The  price  announcements  have 
been  made  by  United  States 
Printing  Ink  Corp.  and  General 
Printing  Ink  Division  of  Sun 
Chemical  Corp. 


PARTY  FUN — At  Central  States 
circulators'  Hawaiian-style  get-to¬ 
gether  in  Chicago,  Mrs.  Elmer 
Dost  (S' 2")  of  Green  Bay,  WIs., 
has  to  get  on  high  ground  to  put 
a  lei  around  the  neck  of  William 
Relnotd  (6'&‘')  of  the  Rockford 
Star  &  Register. 


Centennial  Edition 

The  Manchester  Union-Leader 
is  preparing  its  Centennial  Edi¬ 
tion  for  March  22,  1963.  Prior 
to  that  date  the  newspaper,  of 
which  William  H.  Loeb  is  pub¬ 
lisher,  will  conduct  a  major  cir¬ 
culation  drive.  More  than  60,- 
000  copies  of  the  Jubilee  num¬ 
ber  will  be  distributed. 


Hobby  Heads 
Printing  School 

Huntsville,  Tex. 

William  P.  Hobby,  Jr.,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Houston 
Post,  was  elected  president  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Southwest  School  of  Printing 
here  Sept.  14. 

Other  officers  are  Harold  Rein 
Jr.,  of  the  Rein  Co.  in  Houston, 
vicepresident,  and  Richard  Blum 
of  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Mr.  Hobby  succeeds  Phil 
North  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram. 

New  board  members  elected 
at  the  meeting  are:  E.  M.  (Ted) 
Dealey  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News;  B.  N.  Honea  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram;  Robert 
Spahn  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman; 
S.  B.  Whittenburg  of  the  Amo/- 
rillo  Globe-Democrat;  Bryan 
Snyder  Jr.,  of  the  Johnson 
Printing  Co.  in  Dallas;  R.  L. 
Gleason  of  Ennis  Business 
Forms;  W.  H.  Egan  of  the  Egan 
Co.  in  Dallas;  W.  R.  Beaumier 
of  the  Lufkin  News,  and  Mr. 
North. 

The  school,  sponsored  and 
supported  by  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  printing  firms  in 
the  Southwest,  is  considered  a 
division  of  Sam  Houston  State 
Teachers  College. 

Wesley  Wheeler,  director,  said 
84  students  have  registered  for 
classes  this  year,  as  compared 
to  the  69  in  1961. 

The  director  said  that  101 
students  participated  in  the 
training  program  last  year. 
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Union  Keeps 
Its  Rule  on 
Apprentices 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Major  attention  was  focused 
on  resolutions  concerning  hiring 
of  apprentices  and  a  32-hour, 
four-day  work  week  at  the  59th 
annual  convention  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Stereotypers  and  Elec¬ 
trotypers  Union  here  last  week. 
A  total  of  180  delegates  at¬ 
tended  the  five-day  event. 

Stormy  debate  broke  out  over 
a  plan  to  tighten  union  rules  on 
the  hiring  of  apprentices.  Wal¬ 
ter  Baker,  president  of  San 
Francisco  local  29,  said  his 
union  made  the  proposal  in 
order  to  “hold  back  the  con¬ 
tinuing  rise  in  unemployment  in 
the  stereotyping  and  electro¬ 
typing  trades  in  the  light  of  the 
present  revolution  going  on  in 
the  industry.” 

His  proposal  called  for  keep¬ 
ing  locals  from  using  any  new 
apprentices  unless  given  per¬ 
mission  by  the  international 
executive  board. 

“It  is  strictly  up  to  each  local 
to  decide  how  many  apprentices 
are  needed  and  they  should  bar¬ 
gain  accordingly,”  countered 
James  H.  Sampson  of  Chicago, 
president  of  the  international. 

Delegates  from  New  York 
City  and  Detroit  locals  opposed 
the  change. 

32-Hour  'Week  Dies 

George  L.  Duffy  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  offered  an  amendment 
to  the  by-laws  calling  for  a  32- 
hour  work  week  of  four  days. 
The  proposed  rule  change,  how¬ 
ever,  died  in  debate  during  the 
closing  day’s  session.  Members 
voiced  opposition  on  the  ground 
it  might  hurt  the  union’s  bar¬ 
gaining  position  and  mean 
lower  wages. 

Automation  and  unemploy- 
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ment  in  the  union  also  came  in 
for  discussion. 

Joseph  L.  O’Neil  of  Boston, 
was  given  the  title  of  secretary- 
treasurer  emeritus.  He  is  re¬ 
tiring  from  active  duty  in  that 
post  after  more  than  30  years 
of  service.  New  officers  wdll  be 
elected  by  mail  ballot. 

The  delegates  voted  to  meet 
in  1964  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  The 
1963  convention  will  be  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 


Unexplained 
Court  Order 


Is  Ignored 


Cuthman  to  Suspend 
New  Mexico  Paper 


SPRiNGEai,  N.  M. 

The  w’eekly  Springer  Tribune 
will  be  suspended  Oct.  1,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ed  Guthman,  publisher. 

He  told  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Springer  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  Sept.  6  that  the  newspaper 
and  the  Sentinel  Business  Forms 
Co.,  small  job  shop,  had  been 
operating  at  a  loss  for  a  year. 

In  recent  years  Ed  Guthman 
Jr.,  has  operated  the  newspaper 
and  job  shop,  but  now  plans  to 
move  to  Richmond,  'Va.,  wdth  his 
family. 

Mr.  Guthman  took  over  the 
Tribune  in  1937  from  Carl  Gar- 
ritson,  father  of  the  chamber 
president. 


Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Publisher  J.  D.  Hartford  and 
Editor  Richard  Blalock,  Ports¬ 
mouth  Herald,  failed  to  appear 
in  Municipal  Court  Sept.  13  as 
ordered  by  Judge  Thomas  E. 
Flynn  Jr.,  saying  they  had  been 
denied  due  process  of  law, 

“Mr.  Hartford  and  Mr.  Bla¬ 
lock  apparently  feel  they  do  not 
have  to  comply  with  this 
request,”  remarked  Judge  Flynn 
from  the  bench.  “They  are  set¬ 
ting  a  very  poor  example.” 

The  judge  had  sent  them 
notices  the  day  before  that  he 
wanted  them  to  appear.  When 
they  failed  to  show,  he  remarked 
he  wanted  them  because  they 
were  “heads  of  a  public  service 
industry  and  news  media  at¬ 
tempting  to  preside  over  court 
officials.”  The  judge  ordered 
City  Solicitor  John  C.  Driscoll 
to  ))repare  a  report  to  him  on 
reporting  practices  of  newsmen 
covering  his  court. 

Mr.  Hartford  issued  this 
statement : 


On  Texas  Faculty 


Publisher’s  Slaleinenl 


Austin,  Tex. 

On  the  teaching  staff  at  the 
University  of  Texas  School  of 
Journalism  this  semester  are 
Leigh  White,  former  foreign 
correspondent  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  and  William  R. 
Hazard,  former  combat  photog¬ 
rapher  and  Stars  and  Stripes 
picture  editor. 


“We  of  the  Herald  have  simply 
taken  the  position  that  any  other 
individual  should  take  that  no 
judicial  power  can  deprive  a 
citizen  of  his  rights  of  due 
process  of  law. 

“The  formalities  of  such  proc¬ 
ess  were  not  followed  in  this 
case.  While  ‘ordered’  to  appear 
in  Judge  Flynn’s  court,  there 


Salinger  and  Rickenbacker 
On  UPI  Editors’  Program 


San  Francisco 

Pierre  Salinger,  White  House 
press  secretary,  will  address  the 
National  Conference  of  United 
Press  International  Editors  and 
Publishers  here  Oct.  2. 

Richard  A.  Litfin,  UPI  Pacific 
Division  manager  and  confer¬ 
ence  director,  said  Mr.  Salinger 
will  address  the  closing  dinner 
of  the  conference. 

Mr.  Salinger  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  UPI  White  House 
reporter,  Merriman  Smith. 

Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  East¬ 
ern  Air  Lines,  will  speak  at  a 
conference  lunch  Oct.  2. 

Between  300  and  400  editors 
and  publishers  are  expected  to 
attend  the  annual  meeting  of 
newspaper  executives  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel. 

The  California  governorship 


was  no  reason  given  for  the 
order.  We  were  not  told  whether 
it  was  for  the  purposes  of  testi¬ 
fying  as  witnesses,  as  defend¬ 
ants  or  to  answer  to  arrest. 

“If  we  meekly  complied  with 
Judge  Flynn’s  ‘order’  under 
these  circumstances,  then  we 
would  be  setting  an  example 
from  which  every  citizen  could 
rightfully  take  alarm. 

“For  when  a  person  comes  to 
believe  that  he  can  be  summarily 
hauled  into  court  without  cause 
or  explanation,  his  rights  of 
citizenship  are  in  serious 
trouble.” 
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Judge’s  Statement 


Judge  Flynn  issued  this 
statement : 

“For  some  time,  not  only  in 
relation  to  the  Herald  but  to  all 
reporters.  I’ve  felt  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  administration  of 
justice  and  consideration  of  the 
rights  of  defendants  w’ho  appear 
in  this  court  charged  with 
crimes  and  offenses  that  certain 
rules  should  be  made  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  press  in  relation 
to  covering  of  court  hearings 
and  gathering  of  information, 
which  the  new’s  media  tend  to 
spread  widely. 

“Since  the  Portsmouth  Her¬ 
ald  is  the  publication  that  uses 
reporter  facilities  to  the  greatest 
degree,  before  issuing  any  order 
in  relation  to  the  .same  I  felt  1 
would  discuss  it  with  Mr.  Hart¬ 
ford  and  Mr.  Blalock,  who,  are 
directly  in  charge  of  the 
reporters  who  attend  the  court. 

“And  this  is  one  of  the  things 
I  had  intended  to  discuss,  if 
they  had  had  the  courtesy  to 
attend  as  requested.” 

The  Herald  subsequently  car¬ 
ried  a  strong  editorial  against 
the  judge’s  action. 
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Dr.  Yu  Will  Teach 
At  Columbia  School 


candidates.  Gov.  Edmund  G. 
Browm  and  former  'Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Richard  M.  Nixon,  will 
make  a  joint  appearance  at  the 
conference  Monday  afternoon, 
Oct.  1.  The  appearance,  which 
will  be  televised,  probably  wdll 
be  the  only  face-to-face  meet¬ 
ing  between  the  candidates  dur¬ 
ing  the  campaign. 

Other  conference  speakers  in¬ 
clude  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  asso¬ 
ciate  director  of  the  Law’rence 
Radiation  Laboratory  of  the 
University'  of  California;  Ad¬ 
miral  Harry  D.  Felt,  commander 
of  U.  S.  Forces  in  the  Pacific; 
Henry  Shapiro,  UPI  manager 
for  Russia;  and  John  R.  Scant- 
lin,  who  developed  UPI’s  forth¬ 
coming  high-speed  computerized 
financial  service. 

Also  scheduled  is  a  series  of 
panel  sessions. 


The  appointment  of  Frederick 
T.  C.  Yu  as  visiting  professor  of 
journalism  w’as  announced  this 
week  by  the  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity'.  Dr.  Yu  will  teach  in  the 
master’s  degree  program 
al.so  conduct  special  seminars  in 
the  Advanced  International 
Reporting  Program.  He  also  will 
be  active  in  develojTment  of  the 
School’s  i)rogram  in  journalism 
research. 

Dr.  Yu,  a  native  of  China,  has 
had  experience  on  newspapers 
and  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  I'ar 
Information.  He  w'as  formerly® 
professor  and  director^of 
research  at  Montana  State  Lni- 
versity’s  School  of  Journalism. 

During  summer  vacations  Dn- 
Yu  has  worked  as  a  coi>y  editor 
for  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Host 
and  the  Springfield  (0.1  NeWi- 
Sun. 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast 


A^NOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
^uthwest  newspapers.  625  E.  Main. 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 


EXPERIENCE  COUNTS  —  We  are 
the  oldest,  active  newspaper  biokerafte 
firm  in  California.  Try  us.  GABBERT 
&  HANCOCK.  3709-B  Arlington  Ave., 
Riverside,  California. 


ITS  NOT  the  down  payment  that  buys 
the  newspaper — it’s  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we 
insist  on  personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGEJfCY 
P.O.  Box  189  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  East  Romneya 
Drive.  Anaheim,  California,  Phone: 
KEystone  3-1361,  day  or  night  I 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif. 


SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES 
All  negotiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listings. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  579,  Gadsden,  Alabama 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Established  1914,  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 


Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

SELECT  WEETKLIES:  Arkansas  $65M; 
Colorado  $70M;  Illinois  $25M;  Iowa 
$45M  &  $68M;  Kansas  $28M  &  $40M  ; 
Mississippi  $135M ;  Missouri  $65M: 
Nebraska  $20M  &  $50M;  Oklahoma 
$30M;  Oregon  $30M  ;  So.  Dakota  $20M; 
Texas  $20M  &  $100M;  Washington 

$35M ;  Wyoming  $30M;  New  England 
$125M;  Midwest  $400M.  M.  R.  Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


1.  CALIFORNIA.  Exclusive.  Area  of 
great  potential  growth.  Adequate  plant. 
Gross  $75,000-$78,000.  Asking  $73,000 
including  land  and  building. 

2.  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN.  Daily  news¬ 
paper.  Price  under  average  gross  last 
four  years.  Asking  $75,000.  29%  down. 

3.  CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA.  Paid 
weekly  and  shopper.  Gross  exceeds 
$78,000.  Adequate  plant.  Asking 
$45,000.  29%  down. 

4.  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST.  Paid  week¬ 
ly  and  shopper.  Excellent  gross  and 
profit.  Absentee  ownership.  Asking 
$200,000.  29%  down. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
A  NATIONAL  organization. 

6381  Hollywooii  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 


NOR'niEAST  U.S.A.:  country  weekly 
with  king-size  job  shop,  overall  gross 
$140,000.  Stable  community,  fine  proj)- 
erty  w-ith  statewide  prestige.  Fair 
price,  terms.  Write  us  fully,  in  con¬ 
fidence. 

DIAL 

1503  Nazareth  Road,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  j 


I  Order  Blank 

j  Name _ 

I  Address _ 

I  City _ _ _ Zone _ State, 

j  By - 

I  Classification - - - 

I  COPY - - - 


^  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily.  g 

1  To  Run; . Times  . Till  Forbidden  § 

I  Mail  to:  B 

I  editor  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York  22.  N.Y.  | 

^  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiHnnniiiiiniinoiuniiiiiiiiiiiiiiim 

editor  a:  PUBLISHER  for  September  22,  1962 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

OUTSTANDING  NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 
now  being  offered  in  South  and  South¬ 
east.  Write  or  call:  Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice  Co.,  Inc.,  408  S.  Bonita  Ave., 
Panama  City,  Fla. 

Newspapers  Wanted 

NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLY  or  semi-  | 
weekly,  rural  or  suburban.  Plant  un-  I 
necessary.  Box  378,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 
-  I 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Correspondents 

CAPE  CANAVERAL 

Have  your  own  "man  at  the  Cape.” 
Man-wife  team,  5  yrs.’  experience  cov¬ 
ering  missiles  and  space  for  metro, 
dailies,  trade  mags.  gen.  circ.  mags, 
radio.  Fully  accre<lited.  Features, 
hometowners,  news,  broadcasts.  Chris 
Butler,  Spaceport  News  Service.  507 
Orange  Ave.,  Merritt  Island.  Fla. 

WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT. 
s|iecializing  in  business  and  financial 
copy,  having  long  experience,  and 
many  contacts,  is  available  for  daily, 
weekly  or  monthly  publications.  Box 
4H6.  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 

Mailing  Lists 

FREE  CAT.  OF  100%  GTD  LISTS. 
24  hour  service.  Siieeilco,  Box  68. 
Long  Island  City  4,  N.  Y.  •  ST  4-5922 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


M.4CH1NERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 

EIGHT  POINT  EXCELSIOR  WITH 
MEMPHIS  BOLD  LINOTYPE  FONT 
WITH  USUAL  SORTS.  NEW  CONDI¬ 
TION  $700.  ADVOCATE,  BARBADOS, 
B.W.I. 

LUDLOW  MATS.  No.  11.  LIGHT  18, 
24,  36,  48  ROMAN  AND  ITALIC 

CAPS/LC.  KARNAK  INTERMEDI¬ 
ATE  14.  18.  24.  30.  36,  48,  60  PT 
EDEN  LIGHT  14.  18.  24.  30.  36.  48 
PT.  ADVOCATE.  BARBADOS,  B.W.I. 

PHOTON  photocomposing  mach.,  fact, 
rebuilt.  5,  6,  7,  8.  9,  10.  11,  12.  14, 
18,  24,  28  lenses.  Amici  rt.-read  prism. 
2  ppr.  mags,  (can  exch.  for  film). 
Matrix  disc  &  style  card  (your  design). 
PHOTON  recommended  maint.  equip. 
&  spares.  Reader  &  converter  for 
Friden  tape.  lmme<l.  deliv.  Dramatic 
saving.  Box  405,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  Unitecl  States 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them."  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  lietter  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L  &  B  SALES  COMPANY 
Box  .”>60.  Elkin.  North  Carolina 
World's  Largest  Distributor  of 
Newspai>er  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  833-1513 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co..  Inc. 

llOORoss  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 
Dallas  2,  Texas  Rlverdale  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING, 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Special  Editions 

‘WE  DON'T  SCORCH  THE  EARTH"  ; 
References.  R.  P.  Carmean,  I 

P.O.  Box  31.55,  Austin  13,  Texas.  j 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPIJES 
Composing  Room 

COMPOSING  ROOM  i 
LIQUIDATION 

(Location:  Denver,  Colorado)  , 

MODEL  35.  No.  66,109  ! 

RANGEMA.STER,  with  2  wide  90,  [ 
2  wide  72  ch.  mags.  6  molds,  quad- 
iler,  blower,  saw. 

MODEL  33.  No.  59,260 

RANGEM.ASTER,  with  4  wide  72  ch. 
mags.  6  molds,  quadder,  blower,  * 
saw. 

MODEL  31,  No.  57.931 
with  4  mags,  4  molds,  quadder, 
blower,  saw.  j 

(2)  MODEL  8.  Nos.  .53,770  &  53.771  | 

ea.  with  3  mags,  4  molds,  qua<lder,  ' 
blower,  saw. 

MODEL  5.  No.  .55.451 
with  TTS  keyboard  4  oiierating 
unit,  4  molds,  blower,  mat  detector. 

(All  machines  with  electric  pot.  Mar- 
gach  feeder.  AC  motor.  Excellent  con-  I 
dition.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


Two  Model  30  4-72  '90  4/34  Mixer 

Linotyikes,  Hydraqua<lder.s,  Mohr  Saws, 
Six-Mold  Disk.  Thermo-Blo,  1  has 
Quick  Op^ninjr  Knife  Block.  Price 
$57)00.00  each  or  both  for  $10,000.00. 
Can  lie  seen  in  daily  operation  at 
Beaumont  Enterprise  and  Journal, 
Beaumont,  Texas,  Contact:  C,  E. 
Meek,  Supt.,  Beaumont,  Texas. 

Mail  Room 

FOR  SALE:  2  used  Wallastar  semi¬ 
automatic  wire  machines.  One-fifth 
orifdnal  cost.  1  General  Strappini; 
Auto.  Wire  machine.  Discount.  Write 
Box  461,  Eflitor  &  Publisher. 

Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  4  FRIDEN 
8"  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  4  Bk:onomy. 

FURMAN  O.  RUI-T  SALES 
P.  O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  (S  55c  per  line  uch 
insertion;  3  times  ®  70c;  2  ®  80c; 
1  ®  95c.  Add  25c  for  Box  Service.  Do 
not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc.,  in 
response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until  direct 
request  is  made  for  them.  E&P  cannot 
be  responsible  for  their  return. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  @  $1.00  per  line  each  insertion: 
3  times  ®  $1.15;  2  times  ®  $1.30;  1 
time  ®  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  50c  for  Box  Service. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

E&P  will  not  forward  individual  replies 
to  box  numbers  weighing  more  than  two 
ounces  —  otherwise  additional  postage 
must  be  supplied  by  respondent. 

$1.00  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
70c  per  line 

DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED,  $2.50  per  agate 
line.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Tuosday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  (Add  1  line  for 
box  information).  Box  holders’  identities 
held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
daily.  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the 
right  to  edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22.  N.  Y. 
Phone  Plata  2-7050 
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quipment  Msrt 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Presses  &  Machinery 

Presses  &  Machinery  | 

Stereotype  I 

W'anted  to  Buy 

SWITCHING  TO 
WEB  OFFSET? 

Trade  in  your 
entire  present  plant 
(or  any  part  of  it) 

ON  THE  I  962 

THATCHER 

PACER 

Featuring  .  .  . 


The  completely  new  heavy  duty 
“jaw  type”  precision  folder  that 
out-performs  them  all ! 

The  amazinK  new  “dial  set”  syn¬ 
chronization  (first  in  the  field) 
that  eliminates  waste — simplifies 
color  printing — improves  register  I 

Rugged  construction — Walk-thru 
units — Dynamic  “Adjusto-speed” 
drive  —  Fully  automatic  tensions 
—  Simple  mechanical  controls. 


INLAND  SALES 
AND  LEASING 
CORPORATION 

(AN  AFFILIATE  OF  INLAND 
NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP.) 

1 720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City  8,  Missouri 
HA  1-5365 


8  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

Arch  Type  Units,  2  double  folders, 
22%'^  cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders,  3 
color  humps,  5  sets  of  angle  bars, 
2-100  H.P.  AC,  C-W  drives,  Cline 
reels,  Cline  tensions,  2  C-H  conveyors, 
trackage,  turntables  and  switches.  Lo¬ 
cated,  Pasadena,  California.  Available 
on  or  about  January  1,  1963.  Will  di¬ 
vide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erectors” 
11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 


Six  unit,  Hoe  Z  pattern.  Fully  equipped 
with  2  double  folders,  web  brake  de¬ 
tectors,  angle  bars,  reels,  belt  tensions, 
double  control  panel,  starting  motor; 
two  100  HP  drive  motors,  22%  inches 
cut-off,  speed  36,000. 

ALSO  FOR  SALE:  Complete  Wood 
Auto  Plate  casting  equipment  for  use 
with  above  press.  Casting  equipment 
now  being  used  with  no-pack  mat  op¬ 
eration.  Six  ton  Wood  electric  remelt 
furnace  also  for  sale. 

Quantity  of  Intertype  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines  with  electric  pots,  models  B  and 
C  included  in  sale.  Call  or  write  Nick 
Rigas,  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  80 
Varick  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 
worth  6-3000. 


NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STATIONARY 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-FOLDER  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver, 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS,  INC. 

1637  West  Main,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841 


GOSS  24-48  page  23-9/16"  with  extra 
color  cylinder.  Double  Folder  with  % 
fold:  end  feed,  power  hoist;  AC  drive: 
Wood  Pony  Autoplate  and  complete 
stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

DUPLEX  PRESSES  FOR  SALE  —  1 
Model  “A”,  Serial  No.  1095;  and  1 
Model  “E",  ^rial  No.  1023.  Both 
presses  have  been  under  GOSS  Service 
Contract. 

The  Eastern  Shore  News.  Inc. 
Onancock,  Virginia 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
(available  Immeidlately) 

24-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 
16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

8-pg.  top  deck,  long  frames 
4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
(Vacuum-back  Stereo.  Equip.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

I  GOSS  UNITS 

I  4.  5  or  6  Units  end  roll  feed,  AC 
drive,  22%"  cut-off. 

4,  5  or  6  Units,  reels,  22%"  cut-off. 

I  AC  drives. 

I  GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


FOR  SALE 
24-PAGE  DUPLEX 
STANDARD  TUBULAR  PRESS 

Complete  with  stereo 
equipment,  including 
mat  roller  and  chases. 
Contact : 

SUBURBAN  TIMES 

Desplaines  Illinois 

Stereotype 

Sta-Hi  Master  Former  A  C 
Sta-Hi  Enclosed  Router  22% " 

Pony  Autoplate  23-9/16" 

Hoe  Enclosed  Router  22% " 

Goss  Enclosed  Router  2.3-9/16" 

Goss  Open  Router  22%" 

Hoe  Late  Model  Heavy  Duty  Shaver 
Hess  &  Barker  Rotary  Shaver 
Goss  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller  45-C 
A  C  Motor  Drives  30  to  200  H  P 
G.  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 

Wood  Electric  Pot 
Pony  Autoplate,  22-%" 
Sta-Hi  Master  Former 
Hoe  Monarch  Roller 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 
MUrray  Hill  5-4774 


2  Sets  of  Triplets 
seek  a  new  home 

3  Wood  Autoplates — all  automatic,  one 
heavy  duty  unit 

3  Wood  Autoplate  Shavers 

Source:  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune 
Prime  mechanical  condition, 
immaculate  maintenance 
For  22% "  sheet  cut-off 

Priced  to  Sell! 

TYPE  &  PRESS  OF  ILLINOIS,  Inc. 

3312  North  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago 


Wanted  to  Buy 


Li  notypes — ^Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  (Thurch  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


STAHI  CTJRVED  ROUTER  22%". 
Premier  Rotary  Shaver,  Goss  45W  Mat 
Roller,  Chitler  Hammer  Newspaper 
Conveyor,  Hoe  Monarch  II  molder. 
John  Griffiths  (ilo.,  Inc.,  420  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

MULTIFACED  TTS  PERFORATOR 
#TP  22  in  good  condition.  Write  or 
call  John  J.  Borghi,  660  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  21,  N.  Y.;  Telephone  Te 
2-8800. 

LUDLOW  MATS  TEMPO  HEAVY 
CONDENSED  48-72  PT  CAPS/LC  OR 
FRANKUN  GOTHIC  EXTRA  (CON¬ 
DENSED.  ALSO  24-60  PT  TEMPO 
HEAVY  CONDENSED  ITALICS.  AD¬ 
VOCATE.  BARBADOS.  B.  W.  I. 


FLAT  PLATE  SHAVER.  Give  de¬ 
scription,  lowest  cash  price,  shipping 
weight.  Anvil  Herald,  Box  218,  Hondo, 
Texas. 

HOE  OR  GOSS  6  to  8  unit  press, 
one  or  two  folders  22%"  cutoff,  made 
since  1940,  with  color  facilities,  sub¬ 
structure.  reels,  tensions,  pasters  and 
AC  motors.  John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc., 
420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17, 
N,  Y, _ 

CURVED  PLATE  ROUTER,  glass  en¬ 
closed.  For  21%"  cub-oflf  plates,  or 
combination  21%" — 22%"  cut-off.  Also 
Mat  Finaltrim. 

CHAM-PAIGN-URBANA  COURIER 

P.  O.  Box  520,  (Champaign,  Illinois 

HELP  W.\NTED 
Administrative 

ACCOUNTING  SUPERVISOR  —  Job 
open  now  on  Connecticut  ABC  dailr 
under  20-M  for  experienced  man  or 
woman  with  knowledge  of  machine 
accounting.  Please  send  resume  and 
salary  range.  Box  445,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COUNTY-SEAT  WEENLY  in  Kansas 
needs  top  manager,  strong  on  ad  sales, 
circulation  builder,  meets  public  well. 
Minimum  $7804),  potential  312,000. 
Must  know  Porte,  have  knowledge  of 
back  shop,  need  not  be  printer.  Here 
is  excellent  opportunity  for  capable 
young  man  who  wants  to  run  own 
show.  No  capital  necessary.  Financial 
interest  available,  if  desired.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  first  letter,  including  pic¬ 
ture.  David  H.  Clymer,  Box  3J, 
El  Dorado,  Kansas. 

PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT,  skilled  in 
all  phases  of  advertising,  qualified  to 
write  some  news — enthusiastic  and  am¬ 
bitious  to  help  build  chain  of  four 
suburban  Wisconsin  weeklies  into  ma¬ 
jor  operation.  Good  income,  stMk 
participation  available  in  fast-growiM 
coriKiration.  Write  Box  435,  Editor  « 
Publisher, 


To  indicate  iocation  without  specific  identification,  use 
E  &  P’s  regionai  chart  in  your  advertising  copy. 


Region  1— NEW  ENGLAND: 
Maine 

New  Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island 
Connecticut 


Region  2— MIDDLE  ATLANTIC: 
New  York 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

Region  3— EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL; 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 

Region  4— WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL: 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 
North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 


Region  5— SOUTH  ATUNTIC: 
Delaware 
Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 
Virginia 


Region  S— (CONTINUED) 

West  Virginia 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 

Region  6— EAST  SOUTH  CENTRAL: 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 

Region  7— WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL: 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Dklahoma 
Texas 

Region  8— MOUNTAIN  STATES: 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New  Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 

Region  9— PACIFIC  STATES: 
Washington 
Dregon 
California 
Alaska 
Hawaii 
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elp  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Ad  Production 


ASSISTANT  MANAGER 
AD  PRODUCTION 

d  production  service  department  of 
icRc  metropolitan  daily  needs  an  as¬ 
st  nnt  nianagrcr.  Must  know  all 
bases  of  servicing  advertisers  and 
ro<luction  department.  Knowledge  of 
BM  helpful  but  not  essential.  Mini- 
aum  five  years’  experience.  Some 
light  work.  Region  2.  Submit  com¬ 
pete  resume  to  Box  494,  Editor  & 
’ublisher. 


IDWESTiniN  STATE  University  of- 
ers  graduate  assistantship  to  news 
nan  qualified  by  experience  and  un- 
lergraduate  record  for  graduate  study 
In  journalism.  Box  484,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


chine  LAYOUT  ARTIST  experienced  in  ad- 
and  vertising  art  for  staff  of  newspapers 
Pub-  serving  metropolitan  center  in  Region 
5.  Write  giving  background  to  Box 
-  480,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


ge  of  aRCULA'nON  MANAGER  small  aft- 
Here  emoon  and  Sunday  morning  paper, 
pable  Good  salary  and  bonus.  Full  references, 
own  Box  403,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


com-  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  a 
;  pic-  lood  district  supervisor.  Must  have  the 
33,  ambition  and  the  know-how  to  take 
over  as  Circulation  Manager  after  a 

-  trial  period.  Good  pay.  good  climate, 

led  in  ^ood  benefits.  Box  406,  Eiditor  &  Pub- 
ied  to 


foPf  ASSISTANT  Circulation  Manager  for 
j  ma-  IfTOwintt  afternoon  paper— Region  2. 
stock  ^  thoroughly  experienced  in 

owing  Home  Delivery.  Carrier  Boy  Promo- 
^  tions,  etc.  Good  salary,  car  allowance 
and  company  benefits — a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man  I  All  details, 
lainry  required  in  first  letter,  please. 
Box  453,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


interesting  and  challenging 

opportunity  for  right  man  under  40 
who  is  free  to  travel.  We  are  looking 
for  a  man  with  circulation  and  pro¬ 
motional  experience.  Your  reply  treated 
confidentially;  our  employees  know  of 
jthia  ad.  Box  434,  Elditor  £  Publisher. 


CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER 
Bhperienced,  promotion-minded  indi¬ 
vidual  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
all  phases  of  modem  circulation  de¬ 
partment  operation.  A  real  opportu- 
oity  on  a  medium  sized  daily  for  an 
aggressive  circulator  looking  for  a 
wllenge  and  opportunity.  Excellent 
benefits.  Region  3.  Send  detailed  ex¬ 
perience  and  personal  data  resume. 
"Vite  Box  472,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULA-nON  MANAGER  for  grow¬ 
ing  ^uth  Carolina  daily.  Must  be  ag- 
gvessive.  with  promotion  ability  and 
operience.  Send  resume.  Box  498, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

home  delivery  manager  for 
Mst  coast  A.M.  paper.  Must  be  strong 
bHoroughly  qualified  to  train 
and  supervise  District  Managers  in 
jervice,  roilections  and  production. 
Itan  selectfsl  will  be  advanced  to  as- 
aisUnt  posh  ion  when  he  proves  him- 
•elf  capabh'  and  deserving.  Give  com¬ 
plete  detn.ls  regarding  past  cxperi- 
cnce.  Salary  $135.00  to  $150.00  wkly. 
'Jith  benef  ts.  Write  Box  485,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 

stifled  Advertising 

SALESMAN,  strong  on  classified  dis- 
myouf  Established  territory  with 
left  Married  man  with  at 

Mt  two  to  three  years’  exiierience. 
wary  Konus.  Car  expense.  Fringe 
wnefits.  M  J,  daily.  N.  Y.  metro- 
b^ten  arc:  Box  449,  Editor  &  Pub- 


Classified  Advertising 


ASSISTANT  Phone  Room  Supervisor 
to  work  with  present  supervisor  until 
her  retirement  next  year.  Staff  of  20. 
The  person  we  are  looking  for  may 
now  be  supervisor  on  a  smaller  paper 
or  an  assistant  supervisor  on  a  larger 
paper.  Write  in  confidence  to  Per¬ 
sonnel  Manager,  Charlotte  Observer 
and  Charlotte  News.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVER'nsiNG  SALESMAN.  Good  fu¬ 
ture  for  right  man.  Could  lead  to  top 
job  on  6-day  (Region  3)  evening  paper 
if  initiative  is  shown.  Salary  is  nego¬ 
tiable.  Write  Box  444,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

AWARD  -  WINNING  offset  weekly, 
4,500  circulation  class,  seeks  aggres¬ 
sive  (but  not  high-pressure)  ad  man 
whose  layouts  and  imaginative  ap¬ 
proach  will  enable  paper  to  attain  its 
sales  potential.  Challenging  opportu¬ 
nity  in  growing  semi-rural  Region  5. 
Write  fully  to:  Box  425,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


CHALLENGING  OPPOR’nTNI’TY  for 
display  salesman  on  aggressive,  grow¬ 
ing  county  seat  daily  in  beauty  spot 
of  the  Northwest.  Must  be  highly 
motivated  salesman ;  need  not  have 
layout  talent  as  production  department 
takes  over  most  of  layout  responsi¬ 
bility.  High  earning  potential.  Please 
give  complete  resume  of  education  and 
experience,  together  with  references  in 
letter  to  M.  D.  Glover,  Publisher, 
Skagit  Valley  Herald,  Mount  Vernon, 
Washington. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN  for  Upper  Midwest  daily  of 
35,000  circulation  in  60,000  population 
city.  Must  have  some  experience.  Fine 
living  conditions  (colle^  town),  good 
starting  salary  plus  liberal  incentive 
pay  program,  car  allowance,  profit 
sharing  plan,  insurance  program.  Give 
full  details,  including  salary  expecta¬ 
tion,  in  first  letter.  Write  Box  440, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FINE  OPPORTUNI’TY  for  man  in 
lovely  So.  Minn,  city  of  19,000.  Com¬ 
pany-paid  ins.  progrram,  good  starting 
salary  -f-  bonus-incentive  program, 
other  extras.  Start  Oct.  1.  Write: 
Charles  Barrus,  Tribune,  Altert  Lea, 
Minn. 


PROFESSIONAL 
3-Paper  group  on  booming  Elastern 
Shore  (Md.  &  Del.)  needs  a  real  ’’pro” 
to  keep  up  with  booming  advertising 
and  news.  If  you  can  make  crisp  lay¬ 
outs,  know  hot  metal,  use  a  camera, 
get  in  touch  with  Bud  Hutton,  News- 
Times,  Inc.,  Federalsburg,  Md.,  and  if 
you’re  a  real,  real  ’’pro,”  there’s  an 
executive  news-advertising  job  ojien, 
tool 


YOUNG  MAN  with  several  years’  ex¬ 
perience  who  is  ready  to  move  up. 
Must  know  layout  and  small  account 
selling.  Liberal  bonus  monthly.  Prefer 
midwest  trained.  Elxcellent  opportunity 
for  future  management.  Call  or  write 
for  interview.  David  H.  Clymer,  El 
Dorado,  Kansas,  Times, 

LEADING  WISCONSIN  WEEKLY 
nee<ls  ad  manager  at  once.  City  of 
5.626 — good  stores.  Salary  and  com¬ 
mission.  Need  references.  lAill  detaiis 
in  first  letter.  Times-Press,  Hartford, 
Wisconsin. 


NATIONAL  AD 
SALESMAN 

Southwestern  Metropolitan  Daily  needs 
young  man  between  the  ages  of  25  to 
30  for  national  sales.  At  least  3  years’ 
local  advertising  experience  necessary. 
Some  national  sales  experience  help¬ 
ful.  This  is  an  outstanding  opportunity 
for  a  good  local  salesman  who  wants 
to  move  into  the  National  ud  field. 
Elxcellent  working  conditions  and  sal¬ 
ary.  Write  giving  employment  and 
personal  history  to  Box  495,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


SOLID  ABC  WEEKLY  in  N.J.  has 
good  opening  for  a  man  who  can  sell 
and  lead  others.  Not  interested  in 
learners  under  45.  We  do  not  want 
brilliant  hot-shots;  all  we  need  is  a 
self-starter  who  has  “had  it’’  in  the 
rat  race  and  now  wants  a  good  job 
with  security  in  an  old  established 
firm.  Box  477,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY  —  General 
assignments  reporter  and  Society  edi¬ 
tor.  Experience  a  must.  Great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  young  climbers.  Progressive 
P.M.  daily  in  progressive  city  of  28,- 
000.  Climate  unequalled  anywhere. 
Hunting,  fishing  nearby.  EMIl  back¬ 
ground,  experienced,  saiary  expected, 
etc.,  in  first  letter.  Henry  Mathews, 
Current-Argus,  Carlsbad,  N.  M, 


CX)PYREADER.  experienced;  top  pay; 
pension  and  other  benefits.  Herbert 
Moss,  News  EM.,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News. 


DEISK  MAN  5-day  Conn,  daily.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  head  writing,  editing,  re¬ 
write.  Send  full  details  in  first  letter, 
starting  salary.  Box  380,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  OF  CALIF.  DAILY  needs 
under-40  assistant  share  news  develop¬ 
ment,  edit,  report,  write,  possibly  in¬ 
cluding  lighter-vein  column  local  scene. 
Should  have  city  editor  or  comparable 
experience.  25M  or  more.  High  output 
producer  with  questioning,  interpreta¬ 
tive  attitude  is  offered  scope  for  imag¬ 
ination,  judgment.  Send  resume,  salary 
requirement  in  complete  confidence  to 
Box  365,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  WOMAN,  preferably 
journalism  graduate,  needed  by  Globe 
(Arizona)  Record — named  state’s  out¬ 
standing  weekly  this  year.  Young 
woman  preferred  to  start  as  general 
assignment  reporter  and  work  into 
women’s  editorship.  We’re  moving  our 
present  women’s  editor  up.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  to  work  with  young,  award¬ 
winning  staff  in  pleasant  variety  of 
activity  including  photography,  general 
news,  features,  social  and  church  news. 
Starting  salary  $50  to  $65.  depending 
upon  experience,  ability.  Raises  in  30, 
60  and  90  days  if  you  can  do  the  job. 
Group  insurance  available,  auto  mile¬ 
age.  one-week  paid  vacation  in  one 
year:  two  weeks  after  two  years ;  three 
weeks  after  five  years.  Submit  resume, 
clippings,  marital  status,  references, 
availability  to:  Don  Nelson,  News  Eld- 
itor.  Box  31,  Globe,  Arizona. 


NORTHERN  VERMONT  DAILY  seeks 
roving  photo-reporter  for  five-two  re¬ 
sort  area.  Must  be  able  to  work  on 
own.  Give  full  details,  including  sal¬ 
ary.  Box  358,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TEIXAS  DAILY  seeks  si>orts  writer. 
Box  396,  EMitor  &  iSiblisher 


AREIA  EJDI’TOR  —  young  man  (or 
woman)  with  editing,  layout  experi¬ 
ence,  to  head  department  consisting  of 
one  assistant,  3  bureaus,  25  corre¬ 
spondents,  for  aggressive  Lake  Erie 
daily.  Vital,  competitive  job  requires 
fast-moving  self-starter.  Two  to  5-page 
section  daily  including  second  front. 
Managing  Ed.,  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Reg¬ 
ister, 

CITY  DESK — group  of  Illinois  dailies 
has  openings  for  competent  reporters. 
Ebcperienced  or  qualified  beginners. 
University  towns,  competitive  pay 
scales.  Prefer  mid-westerners.  Reply  in 
confidence  to  J.  C.  Schweitzer,  Lindsay- 
Schaub  Newspapers,  Decatur,  III., 
giving  full  details. 

EDITOR  for  top-rated  Tenn.  weekly. 
Want  newsman  capable  of  handling 
stories  accurately  and  well.  Give  back¬ 
ground,  salary  needs  and  personal  in¬ 
formation.  Box  409,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LIVELY,  SMALL,  P.M.  DAILY  has 
opening  for  energetic  versatile  re¬ 
porter.  Sports,  general  news.  Write 
fully.  Dispatch.  Oneida,  N,  Y. 


SUNDAY  EDITOR— Spend  week  devel¬ 
oping  bright  features,  picture  layouts, 
then  head  staff  laying  out  24,000  (4- 
section)  Sunday  paper. 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR— Young  gal  with 
ideas,  strong  on  'local  features,  with  an 
eye  for  layout  and  willing  to  learn. 
Daily  and  Sunday.  Send  resume,  sam¬ 
ples.  E.  G.  Heiberger,  Kingsport 
(’Tenn.)  Times-News. 


WE  NEED  A  WOMEN’S  EDITOR— 
ours  is  retiring.  An  imaginative, 
cheery,  tactful  young  woman  who  likes 
people  and  can  write  well  will  find  a 
pleasant,  remunerative  job  here  with 
all  the  benefits  that  go  with  our  pro¬ 
gressive,  friendly  community.  Write 
Eklitor,  Fort  D(Mge  Messenger,  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa. 


COUNTY  OOUR’THOUSE  political 
writer  for  Region  3  six-day  evening 
paper.  Prefer  married  man  with  1-3 
years’  exi>erience.  Challenging  position 
for  right  person.  Box  447,  EMitor  & 
Publisher, 


COUNTY  GOVERNMENT  REDOR’TEai 
for  Region  2  afternoon  daily.  Chal¬ 
lenging  job,  5-day  work  week.  Pay 
commensurate  with  experience  and 
training.  Teil  all  in  letter  to  Box  458, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DESK  MAN  WANTED  for  7-day  New 
Jersey  daily.  37'/()  hours,  top  fringes. 
Only  experienced  apply.  Box  450, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

EDI’TOR  OF  DAILY 
Handle  most  news  and  writing:  ma¬ 
turity,  constancy  required:  opportu¬ 
nity  to  understudy  publisher;  progres¬ 
sive,  growing  paper.  Dakota’s  prettiest, 
friendliest  small  city ;  county  seat;  col¬ 
lege  town.  Apply  EMward  C.  diochrane, 
publisher,  Times-Record,  Valley  City, 
N.  D. 


EXPERIEINCED  REPORTER  -  DESK- 
MAN  for  Connecticut  A.M.  daily. 
Variety  of  assignments — inside  and 
outside.  Experience  with  copy  editing 
and  heads  helpful.  Fine  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  employee  benefits.  Eklitor, 
Record,  Meriden,  Ck>nn. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMESJT  REPORT- 
EIR.  Some  newspaper  experience  desira¬ 
ble.  N.  J.  daily  in  N.  Y.  metropolitan 
area  Box  451,  Eklitor  £  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter- 
photographer  on  expanding  county  seat 
daily  in  brauty  spot  of  the  Northwest. 
Eixcellent  opportunity  for  gaining  ex¬ 
perience  and  improving  ability  while 
receiving  top  salary.  Outline  experi¬ 
ence  and  education  in  first  letter  to 
M.  D.  Glover.  Publisher,  Skagit  Val¬ 
ley  Herald,  Mount  Vernon,  Washing¬ 
ton. 


GENERAL  REPORTER  —  for  5000 
Western  New  York  afternoon  daily, 
ideal  opportunity  for  experience  in  all 
phases  of  news  room.  Write  giving 
education,  exi>erience  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected  to  John  W.  Sanford,  Managing 
Eklitor,  Wellsville  Daily  Reporter, 
Wellsville,  N.  Y. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  on  women’s 
news  staff  for  woman  with  newspaper 
background.  Pleasant  working  condi¬ 
tions,  fringe  benefits.  40-hour  week. 
Apply  Helen  Haggle,  The  Lincoln  Jour¬ 
nal,  Box  588,  Lincoln  1,  Nebraska. 

NEWSPAPERMAN,  metropolitan  ex¬ 
perience  preferred,  for  university  jour¬ 
nalism  faculty  as  supervisor  of  campus 
morning  daily.  Bachelor  degree  re¬ 
quired.  Salary  $8,600.  Box  441,  Eklitor 
£  Publisher, 

RADIO  NEWS  WRI'TER  for  New 
Jersey  station.  Voice  optional.  (Con¬ 
sider  beginner.  Box  448,  Eklitor  £ 
Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Mechanical 


GIRL  with  rural  or  small-town  back¬ 
ground  and  experience  on  weekly  or 
small  daily  wanted  as  courthouse  re¬ 
porter  on  medium-sized  Ohio  daily. 
Congenial  working  conditions  in  at¬ 
tractive  Allege  town.  Write  Box  438, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 


OUTSTANDING  COUNTY  SEAT 
Weekly  needs  wide-awake  J-grad  or 
reporter  with  some  training  to  cover 
all  types  of  news.  Good  pay.  Job  open 
now!  Bill  Wilmot,  Gazette,  Colfax, 
Wash. 


PRIZE-WINNING  morning  newspaper 
in  Region  8  has  opening  for  beginning 
reporter.  Please  give  full  details  of 
education,  background,  iiersonal  inter¬ 
ests  and  area  professional  interests  to 
Box  400,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  interested  in  government 
and  politics,  with  at  least  three  years’ 
experience.  Lively  morning  pai^r. 
60,000  plus,  offers  good  pay,  pension 
and  other  benefits.  Region  3.  Write 
fully  to  Box  455,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  experienced,  who  can  pro¬ 
duce  clean  copy  rapidly  and  wants  to 
make  a  long-time  connection  with  a 
sound,  progressive  publishing  firm.  To 
the  right  individual  we  can  offer  a 
splendid  opportunity  at  better-than- 
average  non-metropolitan  pay  -f-  fringe 
benefits.  Please  air-mail  replies  to: 
Editor,  Daily  Monitor-Leader,  Mount 
Clemens.  Michigan. 


REPORTER — with  experience  in  cov¬ 
ering  police,  courts,  fires,  wanted  for 
Central  Virginia  morning  newspaper. 
Five-day,  4C-hour  work  week,  nu¬ 
merous  fringe  benefits.  Prefer  Region 
5  applicants.  Box  408,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


See  ad  entitled— “Professional”  under 
“Help  Wanted— Display  Advertising.” 


SPORTS  EDITOR  capable  and  affable: 
experience  to  include  writing  sports 
column,  doing  page  layout  and  cover¬ 
ing  athletic  events  on  the  high  school, 
college  and  professional  level.  Write 
qualifications,  stating  salary  desired. 
The  Daily  Record.  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  small  daily. 
Heavy  high  school  and  junior  college 
sports,  ^me  general  news  and  feature 
writing  assignments.  Use  of  camera 
important.  Prefer  midwest  trained.  Po¬ 
sition  open  now.  Call  or  vvrite  for 
interview.  David  H.  Clymer,  El  Dor¬ 
ado,  Kansas,  Times. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  lOM  Texas 
daily.  Heavy  on  area  and  local  high 
school  sports.  Know  page  layout  and 
able  to  fill  on  news  desk  in  emergency. 
Write  Box  430,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WHITER  for  60.000  PM- 
Sunday  in  Region  4.  Should  be  real 
“pro”  with  top-notch  makeup  experi¬ 
ence  to  join  aggressive  staff.  Send 
resume,  photo,  samples  and  salary 
needs  to  Box  392,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE’VE  BEEN  RAIDED  I  Some  of  top 
papers  in  the  nation  like  our  men 
and  the  training  they’ve  had.  If  you 
have  the  education  and  experience  to 
move  up  to  deskman,  reporter  or  bu- 
reauman  on  our  lively  Region  2  morn¬ 
ing  paper,  away  from  the  biggest 
cities,  at  $127-plus  per  week  for  jour¬ 
neymen,  write  Box  288,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR  for  progressive  New 
England  morning  daily.  Experience 
with  wirephoto  and  TTS  tape  essen¬ 
tial.  Friendly  community  of  50,000- 
Circulation  18,000.  Excellent  employee 
benefits,  ^x  457,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR  WANTED  immediately 
on  six-day  Ohio  college  town  newspa¬ 
per  of  18,000.  Should  have  had  some 
experience  in  the  various  desk  duties. 
The  Athens  Messenger,  Athens,  Ohio. 


WIRE-NEWS  EDITOR  needed  on 
growing  (16-M)  daily  in  booming  com¬ 
munity.  Region  8.  Congenial  staff — 
best  climate.  Write  Box  446,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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CITY  HALL  REPORTER,  minimum 
two  years’  experience  general  report¬ 
ing  plus  college.  Afternoon  daily  in 
growing  New  England  city  of  50,000. 
Challenging  job — opportunity  for  im¬ 
provement  —  pleasant  working  and 
living  conditions.  Send  samples.  Box 
474,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  MAN 

ex|)erienced  in  copy  e<liting, 
for  universal  desk  afternoon 
ne\vspai>er:  paper  has  circuLa* 
tion  of  near  100,000  in  metro- 
I)olitan  center  of  Re)?ion  5. 
Lil)eral  benefits,  including 
hospitalization,  life  insurance 
and  pension.  Write  givinjj 
backjsrround  to  Box  475,  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


DETROIT  CALLING 
EDITOR-WRITER  for  The  American 
Salesman  magazine,  brother  publica¬ 
tion  of  Automotive  News.  MinimuM 
five  years’  experience.  Preferably  busi¬ 
ness  or  trade  magazines.  Strong  on 
production,  layout,  coonlinating  edito¬ 
rial.  art,  print  shop.  Some  writing, 
editing.  Must  l)e  capable  of  taking 
responsibility,  sui>er\'ise  small  staff. 
Free  hospitalization,  life  insurance, 
pensions,  etc.  Salary  range  $8,000  to 
$10,000  to  start.  Send  resume  Hn<l 
photo  to  Audrey  Lincicome,  065  East 
Jefferson,  Detroit  7,  Mich. 


EDITORIAL  MEN 
NEEDED  BY 
U.S.I.A. 

The  United  States  Information  Agency 
needs  science  writers  and  experienced 
reporters  with  solid  national  or  inter¬ 
national  news  background  for  work  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  offices.  Openings 
also  for  general  magazine  and  feature 
writers.  Salaries  range  from  $8,955  to 
$10,635  per  annum. 

Also  French  language  reporters,  re¬ 
write  men  and  feature  writers  urgent¬ 
ly  needed.  Fluent  written  French  and 
good  knowledge  of  English  essential. 
Salaries  range  from  $7,560  to  $8,955. 

Send  resume  to :  Chief  of  Employ¬ 
ment  Branch,  Personnel  Division, 
United  States  Information  Agency, 
1776  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington-25,  D.  C. 


EDI’TORIAL  WRITER 
To  join  four-man  editorial-page  staff 
of  metropolitan  Midwest  newspaper. 
Should  have:  solid  news  background, 
top-notch  analytical  and  writing  abil¬ 
ity,  desire  to  dig  into  local  affairs  for 
edit-page  articles,  some  desk  experi¬ 
ence  and  willingness  to  work  hard. 
Conditions  and  pay  excellent.  Samples 
with  first  letter.  Box  465,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FEIATURB  EDITOR,  REPORTER  — 
Write  full  details:  Managing  Editor, 
Salina  Journal,  Salina,  Kansas. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  two  ex¬ 
perienced  desk  men,  one  capable  of 
handling  slot  on  prize-winning  A.M. 
daily  in  Region  2.  Top  pay,  liberal  va¬ 
cation  plan,  paid  hospital  and  medical 
insurance — other  benefits.  Will  pay 
travel  expenses  for  interview  and  try¬ 
out  for  qualified  applicants.  Box  478, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR— Monthly  busi¬ 
ness  magazine  wants  man  (journalism 
degree  preferred)  skilled  at  editing 
technical  copy  for  smooth  readability. 
Must  have  personality  conducive  to  ef¬ 
fective  supervision  of  office  staff. 
Working  knowledge  of  visual  presenta¬ 
tion  techniques  helpful.  Practically  no 
travel,  Chicago  Office.  Write  or  call 
R.  B.  Holmgren,  Editor,  Package  En¬ 
gineering,  185  N.  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago  1,  Illinois.  Financial  6-1440. 


M.E.  $12-$16.000:  C.E.  $8-$10,000. 
Region  2  Daily,  Similar  exp.  ne^e<l. 
Headline  (Agy.)  56  W.  45  St,  N.Y.C. 


NEWS  EDITOR  on  Tennessee  twin 
weekly  in  growing  attractive  college- 
industry  town.  Good  opportunity.  Box 
496,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  —  Precisionist  who 
can  produce  clean  copy,  bright  heads 
and  imaginative  makeup,  for  aggres¬ 
sive  weekly:  $125  start.  Catholic  Star 
Herald,  101  N.  7th  St.,  Canden  2, 
N.  J. 


NIGHT  EDITOR.  New  Jersey  daily 
newspa|)er  nee«ls  facile  copyreader  anef 
rewrite  man  to  run  1-man  night  desk. 
Go<k1  s.alary — advancement  possibilities 
—pleasant  working  conditions.  Write 
Box  497,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
|K>lice,  court,  general  assignments ; 
some  e,\i)erience.  Write  giving  back¬ 
ground  to;  Frank  W.  Barndollar, 
Man.aging  E<litor,  Evening  Sentinel, 
Keene.  N.  H. 


SPECIAL  ASSIGNMENT  Reporter 
with  ability  to  handle  "in  depth” 
stories  and  the  less  obvious  news 
sources.  Minimum  two  years'  experi¬ 
ence  on  dailies  idus  college.  Pleasant 
working  conditions  and  l)enefits.  Aft¬ 
ernoon  daily  in  fast-growing  New 
England  city  of  50,000.  Send  samples. 
Box  482,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER 

Are  you  ready  to  move  up  to  the  big 
league?  We  are  looking  for  a  sparkling 
writer  who  knows  his  way  about 
sports.  If  you’ve  done  some  desk  work 
and  one  day  yearn  for  a  crack  at  the 
administrative  side,  maybe  you’re  our 
man.  Metro|)olit;in  newspaper — Regioii 
2.  Write  full  details  in  first  letter  to 
Box  471,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  liveliest  newspaper  upstate  has 
THREE  jobs  available  now.  (1)  assist¬ 
ant  sports  editor  who  can  write,  edit, 
layout  pages:  (2)  general  assignment 
reporter:  (3)  swing  deskman  who  can, 
on  various  nights,  handle  wire,  city, 
state  news  desks.  Write  at  once,  giv¬ 
ing  complete  background,  to  C.  W. 
Voorhis,  The  Sun-Bulletin,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  New  York. 


TWO  EXPERIENCED  REPORTERS 
for  general  assignment  wanted  for  pa¬ 
per  near  Boston.  $120.00  week,  sick 
benefits,  life  insurance.  All  answers 
confidential.  Write  Box  469,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


FREE  LANCERS  I  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000 
company  magazines  buy.  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and 
captions.  Free  Information.  Gebbie 
Press,  151  W.  48th  St.,  New  York  36, 
N.  y. 


PUBLISHER  OF  TRADE  MAGAZINE 
wishes  to  engage  writers  capable  of 
covering  operations  in  food  processing 
plants  on  fee  basis.  Need  man  in  New 
England,  Southeast,  Southwest,  Rocky 
Mountain  area,  Canada.  Advise  expe¬ 
rience.  Furnish  sample  of  your  writ¬ 
ing.  Box  481,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  or 
mechanical  superintendent  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  cold  type  operation  for  daily 
in  Region  1.  circulation  30,000.  Box 
433,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  medi¬ 
um-sized  Midwest  p.m.  daily  running 
large  volume.  This  is  an  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  for  an  unusual  man  who  has 
a  record  of  cost-cutting  and  able  ad¬ 
ministration.  Salary  range  $15,000 
plus.  Reply  only  if  you  have  had 
managerial  experience  for  all  mechani¬ 
cal  departments  and  believe  you  can 
lower  page  man-hours  for  a  coopera¬ 
tive,  aggressive  management.  Box  428, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FORE  .M  AN  - 
Outstanding  opportunity  for  man  who 
is  alert,  accurate,  g(Kid  haiuHer  of 
men.  Must  l)e  between  30-40.  Require¬ 
ments:  Good  knowledge  of  flr>or  and 
machines,  markup,  and  TTS  opera¬ 
tion.  Good  salary.  Send  resume  with 
first  letter.  Region  2.  Box  466,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WEB-OFFSET  PRESSMAN  wanted. 
W’rite  Box  483,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
giving  detailed  ex|)erience  :iml  re¬ 
quirements. 


Miscellaneous 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspa|)ers.  Our  memliers  need 
well-qualified  reiwrters,  e<litors,  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  men  and  back 
shop  personnel.  Write  PNPA,  2717  N. 
Front  Street,  Harrisburg.  I’ennsyl-  : 


Photography 


MANAGER  PHOTO  DEPARTMENT. 
Experienced  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  • 
photography  and  ability  to  supervise  > 
our  requisites.  Unusual  opportunity  to  | 
join  expanding  newspapers  in  growini  { 
area  located  in  Region  5.  GocmI  salary  | 
4-  top  employee’s  benefits.  Write  giv-  j 
ing  formal  training,  work  experience 
and  salary  requirements.  Box  442,  Edi-  i 
tor  &  Publisher.  , 


Promotion 


PROMOTION 

MANAGER 


THE  DUTIES,  will  entail  the  incep. 
tion  and  organization  of  a  sound  Pro- 
motion  Department.  THE  MAN,  muet 


Regioi 
on  re 
Usher. 


an  efficient  Promotion  Department  in 
a  newspaper  or  agency — 5  years  as  a 
number  two  man  will  do.  THE  PO-  tOUh 
TENTIAL,  has  no  limits.  A  compe:  Jation 
tent,  imaginative,  and  productive  jarges 
young  executive  will  always  have  the  locatic 
receptive  ear  and  cooperation  of  man-  *onabl 
agement.  THE  COMPANY,  a  top  fteady 


tnarke 


medium-sized  daily  (Region  2)  located 
in  a  community  offering  the  best  In 
growth  potential  and  living  condi¬ 
tions.  THE  STARTING  DA’TE  — ^ 
soon  as  possible,  consistent  with 
proper  notice  to  present  employer. 

Write  complete  details  to  Box  470, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  conli-  fuppli( 
dential. 


MR. 
for  th 
look 
rears’ 
ficatii 


THE  MIAMI  HERALD  needs  an  ex- 
jrerienced  writer  for  our  centralised 
promotion  department.  Will  work 
mainly  on  editorial  promotion  (pnr 
ducing  bright,  lively  copy),  will  do 
radio-tv  spots,  and  assist  with  the 
employe’s  house  organ.  News  depart¬ 
ment  background  helpful  but  not  re¬ 
quired.  Send  complete  background  of 
^ucation,  training,  and  experience  to 
Harry  H.  Horton,  Personnel  Man^. 
The  Miami  Herald,  Miami,  Florida. 
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Public  Relations 


#2  MAN  in  Northeast  college  infom» 
tion  services  office.  Prepare  spot  and 
depth  news  features  and  assist  with 
publications.  Give  complete  background 
and  salary  requirements  first  letter- 
Box  360,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Exclusive  “NER”  lists  hundreds  of  cor 
rent  $7,000-$35,000  Executive  positions 
Get  free  copy.  Write  National  Emploj’ 
ment  Reports,  105  W.  Adams,  830-»' 
Chicago  3. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instr-iction 
Free  Information 
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YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 
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Administrative 


‘OR  SALE:  “Pocketful  of  Miracles.’' 
hy  forte  is  creativity.  Seven  first  pro- 
hotion  awards :  several  orit^inals  now 
ti  use  throughout  U.  S.  Complete  ad- 
ertising  background,  18  years’  ad- 

_ ninistrative.  Seek  promotion  or  ad- 

'ertising  job.  Resume  on  request, 
anted.  Jalph  Sides,  RD  1,  Holtwood,  Pa. 

disher,  - - 

d  re-  UABOR  NEGOTIATOR  and  industrial 
•elations  manager  with  twenty  years’ 
(xperience  available  for  consideration. 
Camiliar  with  all  phases  of  union  and 
icrsonnel  activities.  Holds  A.B.  and 

- - iI.A.  degrees  and  exi»erience<l  instruc- 

mnsyl-  ot  college  faculty.  Has  excellent 
8  need  eferences  and  is  available  for  inter- 
adver-  lews.  Box  432,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  Ksck  — -  ' 

717  N  lENERAL  MANAGER  of  Small  Daily 
ennsyli  liosition  on  metroi)olitan  paper, 

’roven  ability,  worked  in  all  depart- 
nents.  Primary  interest  is  business, 
lersonnel  and  labor  relations.  Bo.\ 
173,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

MENT.  Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  39,  mar- 
nity  to  Fifteen  years’  with  same  pub- 
:rowmj  bsher— wants  to  relocate.  Available 
salary  reasonable  notice  to  publisher. 

Box  418,  Bklitor  &  Publisher, 
erience _  _ _ 

12,  Edi-  posmON  WANTED  by  Circulation 
vlanager  experienceci  in  all  phases  of 
lepartment  sales,  promotion,  training 
)rograms,  mailing  office,  transporta- 
ion.  personnel  and  labor.  Personally 
vorked  from  part-time  mailer  to  Cir- 
ulation  Director.  Five  to  300-M  pa¬ 
ters.  Under  50  years  of  age.  Resume 
ipon  request.  Box  419,  Editor  &  Pub- 
isher. 


i  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with 
id  Pr»  Ptoven  record  desires  change.  Chart 
t  iniiit  Resiions  1,  2  &  5.  Resume,  references 
’  on  request.  Box  353,  Editor  &  Pub- 


E  PO-  young,  yet  EXPERIENCED  circu- 
compe:  lation  supervisor  with  one  of  the 
ductivy  largest  midwestern  newspapers  desires 
rve  the  location  in  Southern  California.  Per- 
f  man-  sonable,  intelligent  with  a  record  of 
top  Steady  jierformances  in  competitive 
located  parket.  Box  439,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 
best  in 

condi-  MR,  PUBLLSHER,  seek  no  farther 
B  — W  [or  the  circulation  manager  that  will 
with  look  after  your  interests.  Have  18 
iplojtr.  years’  exiierience  and  the  liest  of  qual- 
IX  470.  fications  and  references.  Full  details 
conn-  Supplied.  Box  493,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


- SEASONED  CIRCULATOR,  experi- 

an  ea-  m  M.E.S..  Little  Merchant 

traliied  [a"-  Motor  Routes,  Dealers,  A.B.C. 

work  “cct  administrator,  cost-conscious. 

1  (prC"  "ccsently  employe)!.  Prefer  West 

will  do  "ast,  Ba.x  488,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
ith  the  r 
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depart-  lOUNG  ASSISTANT  Circulation  Di- 
not  re-  'cctor  of  65,000  plus  combination  daily 
lund  ot  Centres  top  job  on  smaller  newspaper, 
ence  to  experienced  all  phases  circulation  and 
anager.  iromotimi  oiieration.  Write  Box  460, 
lorida.  -ditor  &  Publisher. 

roUNG  ASSISTANT  on  9-M  daily 
lesires  to  move  up;  4*^  years’  experi- 
tnee.  Box  468,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


afornia- 
()ot  and 

St  wW 

letter.  ^  MANAGER  with  14  years  in  sales 
'I  ^“’'ottement,  including  offset, 

_ callable  for  top  opportunity  requiring 

nature  leadership  and  experience.  Ex- 
of  cun  Client  background,  education,  refer- 
ysiti^  aces.  Prefer  Florida,  but  future 
omea  first.  Box  339,  Editor  &  Pub- 
83(b»'  Inner. 


COf.I.EGE  MAN  .  .  . 

,  finished  at  36  7 
nis  IS  the  impression  my  company 
aves  me  cith.  High  caliber,  top  de- 
store  and  fashion  salesman, 
p  perior  in  layout  and  copy  writing ; 
years  man  on  staff  100,000  plus: 
erroe  company.  Liking  for 
“ion,  more  responsibility 
ation.  Box  489,  Editor  & 
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Display  Advertising 

Editorial 

TIRED  EXPERIMEN'HNG?  Ad  direc¬ 
tor-manager,  believes  in  aggressive, 
alert,  forceful  sales  techniques  Desire 
relocate  west;  permanent.  Write  all  to 
Box  369,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR.  33  wants  out  of  PR 
phoniness:  seeks  city  desk,  wire,  or 
other  challen^ingr  spot.  Reg'lons  1,  2  & 

5-  Box  417,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

15  YEARS’  well-rounded  experience. 

I  Editorial 

including  M.E.  15-M  prize-winning 
daily;  city  and  news  editor  smaller 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

66  W.  45  St..  New  York  OXford  7-6728 

dailies;  high-output  reporter  all  areas 
— features,  photos,  desk,  political  and 
!  light-vein  columns ;  part-owner  weekly 

1  publishing  firm.  Competent,  imagina¬ 
tive.  energetic  and  mature — but  not 
stilted — in  judgment.  Management  cap¬ 
abilities  and  experience.  More  inter¬ 
ested  in  potential  and  results  of  hard 
work  than  salary.  Consider  daily, 
weekly  or  business  if  there’s  right 
future.  Might  invest,  or  lease.  Box 
443,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  NEWSMAN  with 
12  years  all  phases  metropolitan  and 
medium  dailies,  now  writing  for  major 
national  magazines,  seeks  top  post  as 
editorial  page  editor  or  associate  edi¬ 
tor.  Bo.x  336,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  national  trade 
pai>er.  Midwest.  Weekly  and  daily  ex- 
l>erience.  Awards  for  e<litorial,  copy- 
writing,  ad  layout.  Some  PR  and  art. 
Excellent  writer.  31.  Box  431,  Editor 

4k  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCTED  EDITOR  —  (woman) 
crisp  editing,  top  layout  talent,  lively 
heads.  Fashions,  food,  features,  col¬ 
umnist.  Exiierienced  with  wire,  front 
page  make-up.  College,  single,  refer¬ 
ences.  Available  after  severence  notice. 
Box  341,  Editor  4k  Publisher, 

MATURE  NEWSPAPERMAN,  19 
years’  e.xperience  all  beats;  now  doing 
five  jobs  in  one-man  bureau;  wants  to 
do  one  well  for  Penna.  daily.  Frequent 
PNPA  "Better  Writing”  winner.  Goo<l 
with  Speed  Graphic.  No  drinker.  Make 
me  an  offer !  Box  452,  Editor  &  Pul)- 
lisher. 

NEED  AN  EDITOR? 
REPORTE'R,  29.  nine  years’  experi¬ 
ence  metropolitan  and  suburban  pa¬ 
lters  including  all  big-city  beats  and 
I’i  years  on  one  of  “top  10,"  wants 
job  as  managing  or  city  olitor  on 
small  daily.  Writer  of  many  exclu¬ 
sives  published  nationally  and  world¬ 
wide  via  wires.  Some  desk  exiterience. 
Family  man.  Will  go  anywhere.  Bo.x 
327,  E<litor  4k  Publisher. 

MIDWEST  NEWS  EDITOR.  41.  dead- 
ended  in  too-large  city,  seeks  compara¬ 
ble  spot  35M-75M  P.M.  17  years’  in 
news.  Ability  earned  promotions.  Fam¬ 
ily.  J-degree.  Regions  3.  4,  8  4k  9. 
Box  436,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN  now  responsible  post 
abroad  anxious  return  U.S.  job  where 
reporting,  rewriting,  editing  experi¬ 
ence,  news  judgment,  nee<led.  appre¬ 
ciate.  Consider  any  offer  with  future. 
Marrie<l,  college,  veteran,  early  30s. 
Box  352,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 

SEASONED,  well-backgrounded  and 
mature)!  news  writer,  feature  special¬ 
ist,  editorialist,  columnist,  special 
(church,  community,  business)  page 
and  entertainment  ^itor.  Experience 
50,000  dailies,  suburban,  wholly-lcxtal 
25  years.  Handle  University.  City  Hall, 
courts.  Regions  5  or  6.  Immediate.  Box 
429.  E)litor  4k  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  currently  responsible  for  all 
departments  of  national  business  maga¬ 
zine  (not  trade),  now  wishes  to  devote 
full  time  to  business  editing  and/or 
writing.  5-figure  salary.  Box  368,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

A-l,  all-around  circulation-conscious 
man ;  i)resently  in  charge  of  Front 
Page,  ."-edition  daily.  M)xlerate  salary 
requirements.  Box  463,  E)litor  4k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FEATURE  WRITER  (Female)— people, 
places,  b<x>k  reviews,  by-lined  theatre 
reviews.  Five  years’  experience.  Box 
394,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER.  EDITOR 

Experienced  editorial  page  editor  and 
columnist,  now  on  50.000  weekly — 
moderate  in  opinion,  vigorous  in  ex¬ 
pression — pro-fact  and  anti-adverl) — 
seeks  iiermanent,  responsible  spot  on 
daily.  Ivy  League  grad,  post-grad 
work  in  American  history;  broad 
background  in  economics,  internation¬ 
al  relations,  politics,  literature;  39. 
family,  top  references.  Clips  on  re¬ 
quest — and  may  I  see  your  present 
page?  Box  476,  Elitor  4k  Publisher. 

HARD  WORK  and  challenge  my  meat! 
On  daily  doing  features,  editing,  head¬ 
lines,  women’s  pages;  A.B.  Jour.  M. 
Ed.;  Teaching  and  travel  background; 
Have  car,  will  relocate  happily.  Box 
381.  Editor  4k  Publisher. 

PHOTOJOURNALISTe  B.A.  in  Pol- 
Sci.t  experience  in  newspaper,  masra- 
zine  and  wire  field,  seeks  challenginfir 
position  with  chance  to  srow.  Salary 
not  most  important  factor  if  job  has 
potential.  Write  367,  Editor  i  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FORMER  MIDWEST  metropolitan 
daily  farm  writer,  now  city  news¬ 
man,  seeks  agriculture  relate)!  infor¬ 
mation,  magazine  or  public  relations 
job  challenge  with  industry,  associa¬ 
tion  or  agency  anywhere.  Journalism 
)legree,  age  40.  salary  minimum, 
$9000.  Box  490,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  EXECUTIVE 

FORMER  MANAGING  EDITOR.  SOM 
class,  now  at  policy  level  in  govern¬ 
ment.  ready  to  develop  permanent 
career  on  a  newspaper  in  a  challenging 
market  area.  Box  416,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PR  OR  TRADE  JOURNAL  desired, 
Re^^ion  7.  Experiences!  wire  service, 
trade  weeklies,  dailies  from  reporter 
to  mana^finGT  e<litor  Currently  em¬ 
ployed.  Top  references.  For  resume 
write  Box  492,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

QUALIFIED  DESKMAN.  32,  BA.  seeks 
permanent  job  on  lively  daily.  Box  414, 
Editor  4k  Publisher. 

WA.SHINGTON,  D.  C.,  News.  PR  or 
Trade  position.  Established  newsman, 
33.  Box  402,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  feature  writer,  column¬ 
ist;  mature  idea  man;  inspirational 
writer.  Box  487,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 

ABLE  REPORTER— sports,  rewrite, 
desk,  makeup,  editorials;  45;  seeks  job 
as  city  editor  or  managing  editor  on 
small  or  medium  daily.  Regions  1.  2 
or  5.  Now  selling  weekly.  Box  456, 
Editor  4k  Publisher. 

VALUABLE  COMBINATION 
Elucation  specialist  seeks  opportunity 
to  use  thorough  knowlolge  of  fiehl. 
Now  on  daily.  A.B. ;  M.ED. ;  teaching 
experience.  Salary  second  to  chance 
to  merge  both  careers.  Have  car. 
Write  Box  464,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  -  BOUND.  Newsman, 
currently  rewrite  NYC  daily,  would 
transfer  California,  preferably  SF 
area.  Twenty  years’  NYC  experience; 
reporter,  feature  writer,  photo  editor, 
sports.  Published  national  magazines. 
Box  424,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
seeks  relocate  Regions  5  and  8.  Ver¬ 
satile.  ’Twelve  years’  includes  TV  and 
publicity.  Box  491,  Elitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

Free  Lance 

writer-editor 

Public  relations,  speech  writing,  sales 
promotion.  Inexpensive,  efficient, 
rapid.  Greater  NY  area.  Box  462,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Mechanical 

LUDLOW  OPERAIDR,  83,  available 
Chart  Area  2  ob  4.  Nicholas  Di  Leo. 
685  Fourth  Avenue,  Brooklyn-32,  N.  Y. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
or  Press  Room  Foreman.  Age  38.  13 
years’  exiierience  in  supervisory  capac¬ 
ity.  Highly  qualified  in  stereotype  and 
color  procedures;  knowle<lge  of  com¬ 
posing  rtxim.  Must  relocate  due  to  sale 
of  well-known  daily.  Can  furnish  refer¬ 
ence  to  character  and  ability.  Box  398, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  FLOORMAN,  6  years’ 
page  makeup — 2  years’  job  shop  com¬ 
positor — some  photoengraving  and  off¬ 
set  platemaking.  Good  education  and 
references:  bi-lingual  (English-Ger¬ 

man  I  ;  seeks  employment  in  Midwest  or 
Southwest.  Box  386,  Editor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  —  marrie<l.  knows  little 
of  printing  trade — interested  and  will¬ 
ing  to  work  hard— wants  apprentice¬ 
ship  to  lie  a  Journeyman  in  the  future. 
Prefer  to  work  in  Nassau  County,  L.I., 
N.Y.,  ^ward  C.  Wilson,  .338  Jericho 
Turnpike,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  or 
Mechanical  Superintendent.  Over  30 
years’  experience  all  phases  of  news¬ 
paper  supervision,  including  TTS  and 
hot-type  pasteup.  Union  or  oiien  shop. 
Box  467,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 


NEWSPAPER  PHOTOGRAPHER,  ca¬ 
pable.  young,  ready  to  move  up  to  top 
industrial  -  trade  publication.  Eight 
years’  well-rounded  daily  experience, 
plus  college.  Presently  employ^  south¬ 
west  metro  daily.  Resume,  folio  at  your 
request.  Box  361,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  —  7  years’  news. 
Operate  Scan-A-Graver.  Family  man, 
age  38,  dependable.  Will  relocate  imme¬ 
diately.  Box  387,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  with  twelve  years’ 
experience,  last  eight  years  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  for  BOM  daily,  desires  to 
move  up.  Will  consider  smaller  daily. 
Have  top  references  including  wire 
services  and  national  publications.  Pre¬ 
fer  Regions  8  or  9.  Married.  32  years 
old,  one  chihl,  no  service  obligations. 
Box  421,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  18  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  news,  commercial  and  por¬ 
traits.  Locate  anywhere.  Age  37.  Box 
479,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

COLLEGE  PUBLIC  RELATIONS,  news 
bureau  position  sought  by  married  vet¬ 
eran,  31.  Now  municipal  reporter  on 
Northeastern  daily.  Six  years’  varied 
newspaper  experience.  B.S.  in  Public 
Relations.  Box  247,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXCEPTIONAL  MAN,  versatile  enough 
to  have  written  book  for  a  Queen,  helped 
plan,  and  execute  six-figure  program  for 
multi-million  dollar  institution,  super¬ 
vised  news  bureau  with  national,  inter¬ 
national  results,  offers  sound,  mature 
judgment,  writing  talent,  media  knowl¬ 
edge,  personality  for  p.r.  post.  Top 
references.  Box  266,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


YOUNG  WOMAN  with  wide  experi¬ 
ence  public  relations,  publicity,  solid 
newspaper  background.  Seeks  position 
in  public  relations  or  publications  with 
larger  organization  and  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Write  Box  412,  Editor  4k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Mechanical 


GIRL  with  rural  or  small-town  back¬ 
ground  and  experience  on  weekly  or 
small  daily  wanted  as  courthouse  re¬ 
porter  on  medium-sized  Ohio  daily. 
Congenial  working  conditions  in  at¬ 
tractive  Allege  town.  Write  Box  438.  i 
^itor  &  Publisher. 

OUTSTANDING  COUNTY  SEAT  . 
Weekly  needs  wide-awake  J-grad  or 
reporter  with  some  training  to  cover 
all  types  of  news.  Good  pay.  Job  open 
now!  Bill  Wilmot,  Gazette,  Colfax, 
Wash. 


PRIZE-WINNING  morning  newspaper 
in  Region  8  has  opening  for  beginning 
reporter.  Please  give  full  details  of 
education,  background,  personal  inter¬ 
ests  and  area  professional  interests  to 
Box  400,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  interested  in  government  ; 
and  i>olitics,  with  at  least  three  years’  | 
experience.  Lively  morning  paper,  ^ 
60,000  plus,  offers  good  pay,  pension  ; 
and  other  benefits.  Region  3.  Write  ' 
fully  to  Box  455,  BMitor  &  Publisher.  | 


REPORTER,  experienced,  who  can  pro-  | 
duce  clean  copy  rapidly  and  wants  to  , 
make  a  long-time  connection  with  a  I 
sound,  progressive  publishing  firm.  To 
the  right  individual  we  can  offer  a  | 
splendid  opportunity  at  better-than- 
average  non-metropolitan  pay  -|-  fringe 
benefits.  Please  air-mail  replies  to:  | 
Eklitor,  Daily  Monitor-Leader,  Mount 
Clemens.  Michigan. 


REPORTER — with  experience  in  cov¬ 
ering  police,  courts,  fires,  wanted  for 
Central  Virginia  morning  newspaper. 
Pive^ay,  4(i-hour  work  week,  nu¬ 
merous  fringe  benefits.  Prefer  Region 
5  applicants.  Box  408,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


See  ad  entitled — "Professional"  under 
"Help  Wanted— Display  Advertising.” 


SPORTS  EDITOR  capable  and  affable : 
experience  to  include  writing  sports 
column,  doing  page  layout  and  cover¬ 
ing  athletic  events  on  the  high  school, 
college  and  professional  level.  Write 
qualifications,  stating  salary  desired. 
The  Daily  Record.  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  small  daily. 
Heavy  high  school  and  junior  college 
sports.  Some  general  news  and  feature 
writing  assignments.  Use  of  camera 
important.  Prefer  midwest  trained.  Po¬ 
sition  open  now.  Call  or  write  for 
interview.  David  H.  Clymer,  El  Dor¬ 
ado,  Kansas,  Times. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  lOM  Texas 
daily.  Heavy  on  area  and  local  high 
school  sports.  Know  page  layout  and 
able  to  fill  on  news  desk  in  emergency. 
Write  Box  430,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  for  60,000  PM- 
Sunday  in  Region  4.  Should  be  real 
"pro”  with  top-notch  makeup  experi¬ 
ence  to  join  aggressive  staff.  Send 
resume,  photo,  samples  and  salary 
needs  to  Box  392,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WE'VE  BEEN  RAIDED  1  Some  of  top 
papers  in  the  nation  like  our  men 
and  the  training  they’ve  had.  If  you 
have  the  education  and  exiierience  to 
move  up  to  deskman.  reporter  or  bu- 
reauman  on  our  lively  Region  2  morn¬ 
ing  paper,  away  from  the  biggest 
cities,  at  $127-plus  per  week  for  jour¬ 
neymen,  write  Box  288,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


WIRE  EDITOR  for  progressive  New 
England  morning  daily.  Experience 
with  wirephoto  and  TTS  tape  essen¬ 
tial.  Friendly  community  of  50.000- 
Circulation  18,000.  Excellent  employee 
benefits,  ^x  457,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR  WANTED  immediately 
on  six-day  Ohio  college  town  newspa¬ 
per  of  18,000.  Should  have  had  some 
experience  in  the  various  desk  dutim. 
The  Athens  Messenger,  Athens,  Ohio. 


WIRE-NEWS  EDITOR  needed  on 
growing  (16-M)  daily  in  booming  com¬ 
munity.  Region  8.  Congenial  staff — 
best  climate.  Write  Box  446,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


I  CITY  HALL  REPORTER,  minimum 
I  two  years’  experience  general  report¬ 
ing  plus  college.  Afternoon  daily  in 
growing  New  England  city  of  50,000. 
Challenging  job — opportunity  for  im¬ 
provement  —  pleasant  working  and 
living  conditions.  Send  samples.  Box 
474,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  MAN 

exi)erienced  in  copy  editing, 
for  universal  desk  afternoon 
newspai>er;  paper  has  circula¬ 
tion  of  near  100,000  in  metro- 
(wlitan  center  of  Region  5. 
Liberal  benefits,  including 
hospitalization,  life  insurance 
and  pension.  Write  giving 
background  to  Box  475,  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


DETROIT  CALLING 
EDITOR- WRITEHt  for  The  American 
Salesman  magazine,  brother  publica¬ 
tion  of  Automotive  News.  Minimunl 
five  years’  experience.  Preferal)ly  busi¬ 
ness  or  trade  magazines.  Strong  on 
production,  layout,  coonlinating  edito¬ 
rial.  art,  print  shop.  Some  writing, 
editing.  Must  be  capable  of  taking 
resimnsibility,  sui)ervise  small  staff. 
Free  hospitalization,  life  insurance, 
pensions,  etc.  Salary  range  $8,000  to 
$10,000  to  start.  Send  resume  and 
photo  to  Audrey  Lincicome,  965  East 
Jefferson.  Detroit  7,  Mich. 


EDITORIAL  MEN 
NEEDED  BY 
U.S.I.A. 

The  United  States  Information  Agency 
needs  science  writers  and  experienced 
reporters  with  solid  national  or  inter¬ 
national  news  background  for  work  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  offices.  Openings 
also  for  general  magazine  and  feature 
writers.  Salaries  range  from  $8,955  to 
$10,635  per  annum. 

Also  French  language  reporters,  re¬ 
write  men  and  feature  writers  urgent¬ 
ly  needed.  Fluent  written  French  and 
good  knowledge  of  English  essential. 
Salaries  range  from  $7,660  to  $8,965. 

Send  resume  to :  Chief  of  Employ¬ 
ment  Branch,  Personnel  Division, 
United  States  Information  Agency, 
1776  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington-25,  D.  C. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
To  join  four-man  editorial-page  staff 
of  metropolitan  Midwest  newspaper. 
Should  have:  solid  news  background. 
toi)-notch  analsd^ical  and  writing  abil¬ 
ity,  desire  to  dig  into  local  affairs  for 
edit-page  articles,  some  desk  experi¬ 
ence  and  willingness  to  work  hard. 
Conditions  and  pay  excellent.  Samples 
with  first  letter.  Box  465,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FEATURE  EDITOR.  REPORTER  — 
Write  full  details:  Managing  Editor, 
Salina  Journal,  Salina,  Kansas, 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  two  ex¬ 
perienced  desk  men.  one  capable  of 
handling  slot  on  prize-winning  A.M. 
daily  in  Region  2.  Top  pay,  liberal  va¬ 
cation  plan,  paid  hospital  and  medical 
insurance — other  benefits.  Will  pay 
travel  expenses  for  interview  and  try¬ 
out  for  qualified  applicants.  Box  478, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR— Monthly  busi¬ 
ness  magazine  wants  man  (journalism 
degree  preferred)  skilled  at  editing 
technical  copy  for  smooth  readability. 
Must  have  personality  conducive  to  ef¬ 
fective  sui)ervision  of  office  staff. 
Working  knowledge  of  visual  presenta¬ 
tion  techniques  helpful.  Practically  no 
travel.  Chicago  Office.  Write  or  call 
R.  B.  Holmgren,  Editor.  Package  En¬ 
gineering,  185  N.  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago  1,  Illinois.  Financial  6-1440. 


M.E.  $12-$16,000;  C.E.  $8-$10.000. 
Region  2  Daily.  Similar  exp.  ne^ed. 
Headline  (Agy.)  66  W.  45  St.  N.Y.C. 


NEWS  EDITOR  on  Tennessee  twin 
weekly  in  growing  attractive  college- 
industry  town.  Good  opi»rtunity.  Box 
496,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  —  Precisionist  who 
can  proiluce  clean  copy,  bright  heads 
and  imaginative  makeup,  for  aggres¬ 
sive  weekly:  $125  start.  Catholic  Star 
Herald,  101  N,  7th  St.,  Canden  2, 
N.  J. 


NIGHT  EDITOR.  New  Jersey  daily 
newspa|)er  needs  facile  copyreader  an<r 
rewrite  man  to  run  1-man  night  desk. 
Goo<l  salary — advancement  possibilities 
— pleasant  working  conditions.  Write 
Box  497,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
lK>lire,  court,  general  assignments ; 
some  ex|>erience.  Write  giving  back- 
gruuml  to:  Frank  W.  Barndollar, 

Managing  HMitor,  Evening  Sentinel, 
Keene.  N.  H. 


SPECIAL  ASSIGNMENT  Reporter 
with  ability  to  handle  "in  depth” 
stories  and  the  less  obvious  news 
sources.  Minimum  two  years’  experi¬ 
ence  on  dailies  i>lus  college.  Pleasant 
working  conditions  and  benefits.  Aft¬ 
ernoon  daily  in  fast-growing  New 
England  city  of  50,000.  Send  samples. 
Box  482,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER 

Are  you  ready  to  move  up  to  the  big 
league?  We  are  looking  for  a  sparkling 
writer  who  knows  his  way  about 
sports.  If  you've  done  some  desk  work 
and  one  day  yearn  for  a  crack  at  the 
administrative  side,  maybe  you’re  our 
man.  Metroiiolitan  newspaper — Region 
2.  Write  full  details  in  first  letter  to 
Box  471,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  liveliest  newspaiier  upstate  has 
THREE  jobs  available  now,  (I)  assist¬ 
ant  s|H)rts  editor  who  can  write,  edit, 
layout  pages;  (2)  general  assignment 
reporter:  (3)  swing  deskman  who  can. 
on  various  nights,  handle  wire,  city, 
state  news  desks.  Write  at  once,  giv¬ 
ing  complete  background,  to  C.  W. 
Voorhis,  The  Sun-Bulletin,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  New  York. 


TWO  EXPERIENCED  REPORTERS 
for  general  assignment  wanted  for  pa¬ 
per  near  Boston.  $120.00  week,  sick 
benefits,  life  insurance.  All  answers 
confidential.  Write  Box  469,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


FREE  LANCERS!  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000 
company  magazines  buy.  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and 
captions.  Free  Information.  Gebbie 
Press,  151  W.  48th  St.,  New  York  36, 
N.  Y. 


PUBLISHER  OF  TRADE  MAGAZINE 
wishes  to  engage  writers  capable  of 
covering  operations  in  food  processing 
plants  on  fee  basis.  Need  man  in  New 
England,  Southeast,  Southwest,  Rocky 
Mountain  area,  Canada.  Advise  expe¬ 
rience.  Furnish  sample  of  your  writ¬ 
ing.  Box  481,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  or 
mechanical  superintendent  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  cold  type  operation  for  daily 
in  Region  1,  circulation  30,000,  Box 
433,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTTION  MANAGER  for  medi¬ 
um-sized  Midwest  p.m.  daily  running 
large  volume.  This  is  an  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  for  an  unusual  man  who  has 
a  record  of  cost-cutting  and  able  ad¬ 
ministration.  Salary  range  $15,000 
plus.  Reply  only  if  you  have  had 
managerial  experience  for  all  mechani¬ 
cal  departments  and  believe  you  can 
lower  page  m.^n-hours  for  a  coopera¬ 
tive,  aggressive  management.  Box  428, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


(XIMPOSING  ROOM  FORE.M AN  - 
Outstanding  opportunity  for  man  who 
is  alert,  accurate,  good  handler  of 
men.  Must  lie  between  30-40.  Require¬ 
ments  :  Good  knowledge  of  flour  and 
machines,  markup,  and  TTS  opera¬ 
tion.  Good  salary.  Send  resume  with 
first  letter.  Region  2.  Bo.x  466,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WEB-OFh'SET  PRESSMAN  wanted. 
Write  Box  483,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
giving  detailed  e.xjierience  and  re¬ 
quirements. 


Miscellaneous 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspairers.  Our  memliers  n^ 
well-qualified  reporters,  erlitors,  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  men  and  back 
shop  personnel.  Write  PNPA,  2717  N. 
Front  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


Photography 
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MANAGER  PHOTO  DEPARTMENT. 
Experienced  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
photography  and  ability  to  supervise 
our  requisites.  Unusual  opportunity  to 
join  expanding  newspapers  in  growing 
area  located  in  Region  5,  Good  salary 
+  top  employee’s  benefits.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  formal  training,  work  experience 
and  salary  requirements.  Box  442,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Promotion 


PROMOTION 

MANAGER 


THE  DUTIES,  will  entail  the  incep- 
tion  and  organization  of  a  sound  Pro- 
motion  Department.  THE  MAN,  must 
have  a  minimum  of  3  years  running  Jj 
an  efficient  Promotion  Department  in 
a  newspaper  or  agency — 5  years  as  a 
number  two  man  will  do.  THE  PO-  "Out 
TENTIAL,  has  no  limits.  A  compel  lation 
tent,  imaginative,  and  productive  jargM 

young  executive  will  always  have  the  locatit 
receptive  ear  and  cooperation  of  man-  •onab 
agement.  THE  CXIMPANY.  a  top  steady 
medium-sized  daily  (Region  2)  located  markc 
in  a  community  offering  the  best  in 
growth  potential  and  living  condi-  MR. 
tions.  THE  STARTING  DATE  — ^  for  tl 
soon  as  possible,  consistent  with  look 

proper  notice  to  present  employer,  years’ 
Write  complete  details  to  Box  470.  ificatii 
Editor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  confi-  suppli 
dential.  I - 


THE  MIAMI  HERALD  needs  an  ex¬ 
perienced  writer  for  our  centralised 
promotion  department.  Will  work 
mainly  on  editorial  promotion  (pro¬ 
ducing  bright,  lively  copy),  will  do 
radio-tv  spots,  and  assist  with  the 
employe’s  house  organ.  News  depart¬ 
ment  background  helpful  but  not  re¬ 
quired.  Send  complete  background  of 
location,  training,  and  experience  to 
Harry  H.  Horton.  Personnel  Man^r, 
The  Miami  Herald,  Miami.  Florida. 


Public  Relations 


#2  MAN  in  Northeast  college  informa¬ 
tion  services  office.  Prepare  spot  aid 
depth  news  features  and  assist  with 
publications.  Give  complete  background 
and  salary  requirements  first  letter. 
Box  360,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Ebcclusive  “NER”  lists  hundreds  of  cun 
rent  $7,000-$35,000  Executive  positions. 
Get  free  copy.  Write  National  Emplop 
ment  Reports,  105  W.  Adams,  830-5. 
Chicago  3. 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


ant*d. 
lisher, 
J  re- 


Administrative 

■OR  SALE:  "Pocketful  of  Miracles." 
ly  forte  is  creativity.  Seven  first  pro- 
lotion  awards ;  several  ori(;inaIs  now 
|n  use  throughout  U.  S.  Complete  ad- 
ertising  background,  18  years’  ad- 
ninistrative.  Seek  promotion  or  ad- 
ertising  job.  Resume  on  request, 
fcalph  Sides.  RD  1,  Holtwood,  Pa. 

[aBOR  negotiator  and  industrial 
eintions  manager  with  twenty  years' 
pperience  available  for  consideration, 
'amiliar  with  all  phases  of  union  and 
Icrsonnel  activities.  Holds  A.B.  and 
l.A.  degrees  and  experienced  instruc- 
|or  on  college  faculty.  Has  excellent 
eferences  and  is  available  for  inter- 
iews.  Box  432.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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SEASONED  CIRCULATOR,  experi- 
enoed  in  M.E.S.,  Little  Merchant 
Plan,  Motor  Routes,  Dealers,  A.B.C. 
Alert  administrator.  cost-conscious. 
Presently  employed.  Prefer  West 
Poast.  Bo.x  488,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  ASSISTANT  Circulation  Di¬ 
rector  of  S.i.ono  plus  combination  daily 
desires  top  job  on  smaller  newspaper. 
Experienced  all  phases  circulation  and 
promotion  operation.  Write  Box  460, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


)f  cur- 
itions. 
mploT- 
830-S. 


young  assistant  on  9-M  daily 
desires  to  move  up:  4*4  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  468,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

AD  manager  with  14  years  in  sales 
•I  /'?®"“8ement,  including  offset, 
tvailable  for  top  opportunity  requiring 
'rature  leadership  and  experience.  Ex- 
client  background,  education,  refer- 
•nces.  Prefer  Florida,  but  future 
fomes  first.  Box  339,  Editor  &  Pub- 
isher. 


COLLEGE  MAN  .  .  . 

^  .  finished  at  36  7 

I  nis  IB  the  impression  my  company 
TT-*-**  '"c  with.  High  caliber,  top  de- 
partment  ;  tore  and  fashion  salesman, 
r  uperior  -n  layout  and  copv  writing: 

years  n  man  on  steff  100,000  plus: 
1 .  same  company.  Looking  for 

position,  more  responsibility 
PM  con,,«naation.  Box  489,  Editor  & 
"  ublishcr. 


IENERAL  manager  of  Small  Daily 
eeks  iKisition  on  metroiiolitan  paper, 
roven  ability.  worke<l  in  all  depart- 
Inents.  Primary  interest  is  business, 
personnel  ami  lalior  relations.  Box 
173,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

:iRCULATION  MANAGER.  39.  mar- 
■ied.  Fifteen  years’  with  same  pub- 
isher — wants  to  relocate.  Available 
ifter  reasonable  notice  to  publisher. 
Sox  418,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  Circulation 
Manager  experienced  in  all  phases  of 
lepartment — sales,  promotion,  training 
irograms,  mailing  office,  transporta- 
ion.  personnel  and  labor.  Personally 
vorked  from  part-time  mailer  to  Cir- 
■ulation  Director.  Five  to  300-M  pa- 
lers.  Under  50  years  of  age.  Resume 
ipon  request.  Box  419,  Editor  &  Pub- 
isher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with 
proven  record  desires  change.  Chart 
Regions  1.  2  &  5.  Resume,  references 
an  request.  Box  353,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG,  YET  EXPERIENCED  circu¬ 
lation  supervisor  with  one  of  the 
largest  midwestern  newspapers  desires 
location  in  Southern  California.  Per¬ 
sonable,  intelligent  with  a  record  of 
steady  performances  in  competitive 
market.  Box  439,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MR,  PUBLISHER,  seek  no  farther 
for  the  circulation  manager  that  will 
look  after  your  interests.  Have  18 
years’  exiierience  and  the  best  of  qual¬ 
ifications  and  references.  Full  details 
supplied.  Box  493,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Display  Advertising 

Editorial 

TIRED  EXPERIMENTING?  Ad  direc¬ 
tor-manager,  believes  in  aggressive, 
alert,  forceful  sales  techniques  Desire 
relocate  west:  permanent.  Write  all  to 
Box  369,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  33  wants  out  of  PR 
phoniness:  seeks  city  desk,  wire,  or 
other  challenging  spot.  Regions  1,  2  & 

5.  Box  417,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

15  YEARS’  well-rounded  experience, 

Editorial 

including  M.E.  15-M  prize-winning 
daily :  city  and  news  editor  smaller 
dailies:  high-output  reporter  all  areas 
— features,  photos,  desk,  political  and 
light-vein  columns :  part-owner  weekly 
publishing  firm.  Competent,  imagina¬ 
tive,  energetic  and  mature — but  not 
stilted — in  judgment.  Management  cap¬ 
abilities  and  experience.  More  inter¬ 
ested  in  potential  and  results  of  hard 
work  than  salary.  Consider  daily, 
weekly  or  business  if  there’s  right 
future.  Might  invest,  or  lease.  Box 
443,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

♦^EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

66  W.  45  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6728 

AWARD-WINNING  NEWSMAN  with 
12  years  all  phases  metropolitan  and 
medium  dailies,  now  writing  for  major 
national  magazines,  seeks  top  post  as 
e<litorial  page  e<litor  or  associate  edi¬ 
tor.  Bo.x  336,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  national  trade 
paiier,  Midwest.  Weekly  and  daily  ex- 
l)erience.  Awards  for  e<litorial.  copy- 
writing.  ad  layout.  Some  PR  and  art. 
E.xcellent  writer.  31.  Box  431,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  —  (woman) 
crisp  editing,  top  layout  talent,  lively 
heads.  Fashions,  food,  features,  col¬ 
umnist.  Ex|:ericnce<l  with  wire,  front 
page  make-up.  College,  single,  refer¬ 
ences,  Available  after  severence  notice. 
Box  341,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MATURE  NEWSPAPERMAN.  19 
years’  e.xperience  all  beats:  now  doing 
five  jobs  in  one-man  bureau:  wants  to 
do  one  well  for  Penna.  daily.  Frequent 
PNPA  "Better  Writing”  winner.  Goo<l 
with  S|>ee<l  Graphic.  No  drinker.  Make 
me  an  offer  I  Box  452,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEED  AN  EDITOR? 
REPORTED,  29,  nine  years’  experi¬ 
ence  metropolitan  and  suburban  pa- 
I)ers  including  all  big-city  beats  and 
I'a  years  on  one  of  “top  10,’’  wants 
job  as  managing  or  city  e<litor  on 
small  daily.  Writer  of  many  exclu¬ 
sives  published  nationally  and  world¬ 
wide  via  wires.  Some  desk  exiierience. 
Family  man.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box 
327,  &litor  &  Publisher. 

MIDWEST  NEWS  EDITOR,  41,  dead- 
ended  in  too-large  city,  seeks  compara¬ 
ble  spot  35M-76M  P.M.  17  years’  in 
news.  Ability  earned  promotions.  Fam¬ 
ily.  J-degree.  Regions  3.  4.  8  &  9. 
Box  436,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

NEWSMAN  now  responsible  post 
abroad  anxious  return  U.S.  job  where 
reporting,  rewriting,  editing  experi¬ 
ence,  news  judgment,  need^,  appre¬ 
ciated.  Consider  any  offer  with  future. 
Marrieil,  college,  veteran,  early  30s. 
Box  352,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEASONED,  well-backgrounded  and 
mature<l  news  writer,  feature  special¬ 
ist,  editorialist,  columnist,  special 
(church,  community,  business)  page 
and  entertainment  ^itor.  Exx>erience 
50,000  dailies,  suburban,  wholly-local  1 
25  years.  Handle  University,  City  Hall,  i 
courts.  Regions  5  or  6.  Immediate.  Box  i 
429,  Editor  &  Publisher.  1 

1 

EDITOR,  currently  responsible  for  all 
departments  of  national  business  maga¬ 
zine  (not  trade),  now  wishes  to  devote 
full  time  to  business  editing  and/or 
writing,  5-figure  salary.  Box  368,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

A-1,  all-around  circulation-conscious 
man ;  presently  in  charge  of  Front 
Page,  ,3-edition  daily.  Moderate  salary 
re<)uirements.  Box  463,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FEATURE  WRITER  (Female) — people, 
places,  book  reviews,  by*lined  theatre 
reviews.  Five  years'  experience.  Box 
394,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  EDITOR 

Experienced  editorial  page  editor  and 
columnist,  now  on  50,000  weekly — 
moderate  in  opinion,  vigorous  in  ex¬ 
pression — pro-fact  and  anti-adverb— 
.seeks  permanent,  responsible  spot  on 
daily.  Ivy  League  grad,  post-grad 
work  in  American  history:  broad 
background  in  economics,  internation¬ 
al  relations,  politics,  literature:  39, 
family,  top  references.  CTips  on  re¬ 
quest — and  may  I  see  your  present 
page?  Box  476,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HARD  WORK  and  challenge  my  meat  I 
On  daily  doing  features,  editing,  head¬ 
lines.  women’s  pages:  A.B.  Jour.  M. 
Ed. :  Teaching  and  travel  background : 
Have  car,  will  relocate  happily.  Box 
381,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOJOURNALIST.  B.A.  in  Pol- 
Sci.,  experience  in  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  and  wire  field,  seeks  challenging 
position  with  chance  to  grow.  Salary 
not  most  important  factor  if  job  has 
potential.  Write  .367,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FORMER  MIDWEST  metropolitan 
daily  farm  writer,  now  city  news¬ 
man,  seeks  agriculture  relate<l  infor¬ 
mation,  magazine  or  public  relations 
job  challenge  with  industry,  associa¬ 
tion  or  agency  anywhere.  Journalism 
degree,  age  40,  salary  minimum, 
$9000.  Box  490,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  EXECUTIVE 

FORMER  MANAGING  EDITOR.  SOM 
class,  now  at  policy  level  in  govern¬ 
ment,  ready  to  develop  permanent 
career  on  a  newspaper  in  a  challenging 
market  area.  Box  416,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PR  OR  TRADE  JOURNAL  desire<l. 
Region  7.  Experience<l  wire  service, 
trade  weeklies,  dailies  from  reporter 
to  managing  e<litor.  Currently  em¬ 
ployed.  ’Toj)  references.  For  resume 
write  Box  492,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

QUALIFIED  DESKMAN,  32,  BA,  seeks 
permanent  job  on  lively  daily.  Box  414, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  News,  PR  or 
Trade  position.  Established  newsman, 
33.  Box  402,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  feature  writer,  column¬ 
ist:  mature  idea  man;  inspirational 
writer.  Box  487,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ABLE  REPORTER — sports,  rewrite, 
desk,  makeup,  editorials:  45:  seeks  job 
as  city  editor  or  managing  editor  on 
small  or  medium  daily,  Regions  1,  2 
or  5.  Now  selling  weekly.  Box  456. 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

VALUABLE  COMBINATION 
Education  specialist  seeks  opportunity 
to  use  thorough  knowle<lge  of  field. 
Now  on  daily.  A.B. ;  M.ED. ;  teaching 
experience.  Salary  second  to  chance 
to  merge  both  careers.  Have  car. 
Write  Box  464,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  -  BOUND.  Newsman, 
currently  rewrite  NYC  daily,  would 
transfer  California,  preferably  SF 
area.  Twenty  years’  NYC  experience: 
reporter,  feature  writer,  photo  editor, 
sports.  Published  national  magazines. 
Box  424,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
seeks  relocate  Regions  5  and  8.  Ver¬ 
satile.  Twelve  years’  includes  TV  and 
publicity.  Bo.x  491,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

Free  Lance 

WRITER-EDITOR 

Public  relations,  speech  writing,  sales 
promotion.  Inexpensive,  efficient, 
rapid.  Greater  NY  area.  Box  462,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Mechanical 

LUDLOW  OPERATOR.  83,  available 
Chart  Area  2  of  4.  Nicholas  Di  Leo, 
685  Fourth  Avenue.  Brooklyn-32,  N.  Y. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
or  Press  Room  Foreman.  Age  38,  13 
years’  experience  in  supervisory  capac¬ 
ity.  Highly  qualified  in  stereotype  and 
color  procedures:  knowledge  of  com- 
I>osing  room.  Must  relocate  due  to  sale 
of  well-known  daily.  Can  furnish  refer¬ 
ence  to  character  and  ability.  Box  398. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  FLOORMAN,  5  years’ 
page  makeui) — 2  years’  job  shop  com¬ 
positor — some  photoengraving  and  off¬ 
set  i)latemaking.  Good  e<luration  and 
references:  bi-lingual  (English-Ger¬ 

man)  :  seeks  employment  in  Midwest  or 
Southwest.  Box  386,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  —  married,  knows  little 
of  printing  trade — interested  and  will¬ 
ing  to  work  hard — wants  apprentice¬ 
ship  to  be  a  Journeyman  in  the  future. 
Prefer  to  work  in  Nassau  County.  L.I., 
N.Y.,  Eilward  C.  Wilson,  338  Jericho 
Turnpike,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  or 
Mechanical  Superintendent.  Over  .30 
years’  experience  all  phases  of  news¬ 
paper  supervision,  including  TTS  and 
hot-type  pasteup.  Union  or  open  shop. 
Box  467,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Photography 

NEWSPAPER  PHOTOGRAPHER,  ca¬ 
pable.  young,  ready  to  move  up  to  top 
industrial  •  trade  publication.  Eight 
years’  well-rounded  daily  experience, 
plus  college.  Presently  employ^  south¬ 
west  metro  daily.  Resume,  folio  at  your 
request.  Box  361,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  7  years’  news. 
Operate  Scan-A-Graver.  Family  man, 
age  38.  dependable.  Will  relocate  imme¬ 
diately.  Box  387,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  with  twelve  years’ 
experience,  last  eight  years  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  for  SOM  daily,  desires  to 
move  up.  Will  consider  smaller  daily. 
Have  top  references  including  wire 
services  and  national  publications.  Pre¬ 
fer  Regions  8  or  9.  Married.  32  years 
old,  one  child,  no  service  obligations. 
Box  421,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  18  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  news,  commercial  and  por¬ 
traits.  Locate  anywhere.  Age  37.  Box 
479,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

COLLEGE  PUBLIC  RELATIONS,  news 
bureau  position  sought  by  marrM  vet¬ 
eran,  31.  Now  municipal  reporter  on 
Northeastern  daily.  Six  years’  varied 
newspaper  experience,  B.S.  in  Public 
Relations.  Box  247,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EXCEPTIONAL  MAN,  versatile  enough 
to  have  written  book  for  a  Queen,  helped 
plan,  and  execute  six-figure  program  for 
multi-million  dollar  institution,  super¬ 
vised  news  bureau  with  national,  inter¬ 
national  results,  offers  sound,  mature 
judgment,  writing  talent,  media  knowl¬ 
edge,  personality  for  p.r.  post.  Top 
references.  Box  266,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  with  wide  experi¬ 
ence  public  relations,  publicity,  solid 
newspaper  background.  Seeks  position 
in  public  relations  or  publications  with 
larger  organization  and  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Write  Box  412,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  Rol>ert  U.  Brown 


Prayers  for  Journalists 


It  is  not  that  journalists  and/ 
or  newspapermen  need  prayers 
today  any  more  than  they  have 
in  the  past  but  we  have  come 
across  a  few  of  fairly  recent 
vintage  that  apply  to  the  craft. 

Alex  Faulker,  correspondent 
for  the  London  Daily  Telegraph, 
recently  sent  us  “A  Prayer  for 
Middle-Af^ed  Journalists”  which 
appeared  in  the  May/ June  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  British  Institute  of 
Journalists.  It  has  been  reprinted 
“at  popular  request”  from  the 
April  issue  and  says: 

“Lord,  Thou  knowest  better 
than  I  know  myself  that  I  am 
growing  older,  and  will  some  day 
be  old.  Keep  me  from  the  fatal 
habit  of  thinking  I  must  say 
something  on  every  subject  and 
on  every  occasion.  Release  me 
from  craving  to  straighten  out 
everybody’s  affairs.  Make  me 
thoughtful  but  not  moody;  help¬ 
ful  but  not  bossy.  With  my  vast 
store  of  wisdom  it  seems  a  pity 
not  to  use  it  all,  but  Thou 
knowest.  Lord,  that  I  want  a 
few  friends  at  the  end. 

“Keep  my  mind  from  recital 
of  endless  details;  give  me  wings 
to  get  to  the  point.  Seal  my  lips 
on  my  aches  and  pains ;  they  are 
increasing,  and  love  of  rehears¬ 
ing  them  is  becoming  sweeter  as 
the  years  go  by.  I  dare  not  ask 
for  grace  enough  to  enjoy  the 
tales  of  others’  pains,  but  help 
me  to  endure  them  with  patience. 

“I  dare  not  ask  for  improved 
memory,  but  for  a  growing 
humility,  and  a  lessening  cock¬ 
sureness  when  my  memory  seems 
t  clash  with  the  memories  of 
others.  Teach  me  the  glorious 
lesson  that  occasionally  I  may 
be  mistaken. 

“Keep  me  reasonably  sweet.  I 
do  not  want  to  be  a  saint — some 
of  them  are  so  hard  to  live  with 
— but  a  sour  old  person  is  one 
of  the  crowning  works  of  the 
devil.  Give  me  the  ability  to  see 
good  things  in  unexpected  places, 
and  talents  in  unexpected  people. 
And  give  me,  0  Lord,  the  grace 
to  tell  them  so.  Amen.” 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not 
know  the  origin  of  the  prayer 
or  the  name  of  its  author. 

*  *  * 

Earlier  this  Summer  another 
prayer  —  “Slow  Me  Down” — 
that  has  appeared  in  some  news¬ 
papers  was  identified  as  having 
been  written  by  a  member  of  the 
International  Typographical 
Union. 

Abigail  Van  Buren  in  her 
“Dear  Abby”  column  had  pub¬ 
lished  the  prayer  and  asked  for 


help  from  her  readers  in  identi¬ 
fying  its  author.  The  Central 
YMCA  of  Philadelphia  had  been 
distributing  copies  of  the  prayer 
for  many  years  (estimated  at 
eight  to  ten  thousand  copies) 
without  knowing  its  origin.  Per¬ 
haps  others  had  been  doing  the 
same. 

Miss  Van  Buren  in  a  later 
column  Aug.  6  said  she  had 
“received  letters  ascribing  it  to 
Norman  Vincent  Peale,  (Cardin¬ 
al  Cushing,  a  medical  mission¬ 
ary  in  Mexico,  a  Methodist 
preacher  in  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
a  Jewish  chaplain  in  Texas,  the 
president  of  Redlands  Univer¬ 
sity  in  California,  and  a  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  executive  who 
is  supposed  to  have  composed  it 
‘while  reflecting  on  the  hurrying 
masses  below  his  office  window’.” 

But  the  actual  author,  she 
revealed,  is  Orin  L.  Crain,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  Oklahoma 
Typographical  Union  No.  283, 
who  had  communicated  with  her 
about  his  authorship. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Philadelphia 
YMCA,  which  has  been  passed 
on  to  us,  Mr.  Crain  says: 

“For  years  I  work^  at  our 
international  union  headquarters 
in  Indianapolis.  Each  Monday 
morning  I  posted  a  few  verses 
on  the  bulletin  board  where  they 
remained  until  Friday.  Our  120 
employes  were  privileged  to 
make  copies,  and  this  one  in 
particular  was  very  popular.  I 
never  submitted  any  of  them  for 
publication.  This  ‘prayer’  was 
written  the  Sunday  before 
Easter,  1957,  and  by  July  had 
appeared  in  a  number  of  church 
bulletins,  of  several  denomina¬ 
tions. 

“I  am  not  vain  about  bylines 
or  credits;  I  have  been  a  wTiter 
since  1917  and  I  know  what 
they’re  for  and  why  they  are 
used — always  for  the  protection 
of  the  publisher,  never  for  the 
glory  of  the  author!  I  have 
written  5,000  verses.  At  Indian¬ 
apolis  I  was  official  Historian 
delving  into  archives  100  years 
old;  and  writing  rippling 
rhymes  was  my  way  of  relaxing 
from  dull  research. 

“This  ‘prayer’  however,  was  a 
different  story.  Our  people  sped 
to  work;  they  hopped  and 
skipped  through  the  hours  of 
toil;  they  ran  out  to  lunch  and 
hurried  back;  and  at  quitting 
time  it  was  dangerous  to  stand 
in  a  doorway  after  the  stampede 
started.  We  didn’t  require  that 
sort  of  speed;  we  needed  the 
slower,  calmer,  accurate  per- 


Reporter  Given  I 

“You  may  want  to  know  that  t  k  m  K 

the  poem  will  be  produced  on  Reprimand  After  P 
photograph  records  with  suit-  * 
able  music  probably  before  the  •  Cj 

year-end  holidays.”  Ubtaimng  SCOOp 

More  power  to  Mr.  Crain’s 

inspiration  and  may  his  “prayer”  Washington 

receive  wider  and  wider  distri-  The  standing  committee  of  - 

bution.  Here  is  his  original  correspondents  of  the  congres- 

version,  to  be  applied  to  the  gional  press  galleries  this  week 

newspaper  profession,  or  any  reprimanded  John  H.  Averill,  a 

other:  Angeles  Times  reporter,  for 

“Slow  me  down.  Lord!  “unethical  actions”  in  obtaining 

Ease  the  pounding  of  my  heart  ^  vnfoH  nnani 

D  *u  •  r  •  j  The  committee  voted  unani- 


By  the  quieting  of  my  mind. 

Steady  my  hurried  pace  prejudicing  the  repute  and 

With  a  vision  of  the  eternal  .  _  _» _ i _ _  tv.. 


reach  of  time. 
‘Give  me, 


privileges  of  members  of  the 
press  galleries  after  hearing 
his  explanation  of  how  he  took' 


Admidst  the  confusion  of  my  a  press  release  and  wrote  a 
day,  story  three  days  earlier  than 

The  calmness  of  the  everlasting  the  embargo  date. 

hills.  “He  acknowledged,”  the  com- 

Break  the  tensions  of  my  nerves  mittee  stated,  “that  he  gained  * 
With  the  soothing  music  of  the  entry  by  subterfuge  into  the 


singing  streams 
That  live  in  my  memory. 

“Help  me  to  know 


office  of  Rep.  D.  S.  Saund  of 
California  and  took  a  copy  of  a 
press  release.”  The  reporter’s 
story,  filed  to  his  paper  Sept  6, 


The  magical  restoring  power  of  contained  the  text  of  the  release, 


sleep. 

Teach  me  the  art 


concerning  the  congressman  s 
candidacy  for  re-election,  which  I 


Of  taking  minute  vacations  of  was  embargoed  until  Sept.  10. 


slowing  down.  Several  days  before  the  com- 

_  mittee  considered  the  case,  Mr. 

To  look  at  a  floweiy  Averill  was  brought  into  munici- , 

to  chat  with  an  old  friend  or  .  but  the  U.  S.  At-. 

make  a  new  one;  tomey’s  office  let  him  off  with 

to  pat  a  stray  dog,  ^  reprimand  after  Congressman 

to  watch  a  spider  build  a  web;  his  aides  agreed  not 


to  smile  at  a  child ;  press  misdemeanor  charges, 

or  to  read  a  few  lines  from  a  Assistant  U.  S.  Attorney  Wil- 
good  book.  liam  W.  Greenhalgh  commended 

“Remind  me  each  day  Mr.  Averill  for  telling  an  honest 

That  the  race  is  not  always  to  account  of  what  he  had  done. 

the  swift  •  Mr.  Averill  said  he  felt  the  con 

That  there  'is  more  to  life  than  gressman,  who  is  hospitalised 


increasing  its  speed. 


should  have  released  the  story 
to  him  before  mailing  it  out  to 
newspapers  in  his  district. 


“Let  me  look  upward  newspapers  in  his  distric 

Into  the  branches  of  the  tower-  • 

And  know  that  it  grew  great  and  Syracuse  Conleiupl 


strong 

Because  it  grew  slowly  and  well. 
“Slow  me  down.  Lord, 


Charge  Dismissed 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
County  Judge  Donald  H. 


And  inspire  me  to  send  my  roots  Mead  this  week  dismissed  con 
jggp  tempt  -  of  -  court  indictments 

Into  the  soil  of  life’s  enduring  which  a  grand  jury  retur^ 

recently  against  four  executives  | 

That  I  may  grow  toward  the  of  the  Syracuse  Post-Standari 

The  court  said  a  story  pun- 
Of  my  greater  destiny.”  lished  July  19,  containing  w 

—Orin  L.  Crain,  1957  erroneous  report  that  a^ 
had  been  beaten  by  an  invesw- 
•  gator  on  the  district  attorney’s 

mr’ii  1  staff,  did  not  tend  to  impede  the 

INewsman  Killed  fair  administration  of  justice. 

Colusa,  Calif.  The  indictment,  based  oi^ 
Kenneth  J.  Fraser,  36,  a  132-year-old  statute,  charge 
makeup  editor  on  the  Edmonton  the  publication  of  a  false  report 
(Alta.)  Journal  and  a  former  of  official  proceedings  consti- 
London  newspaperman,  was  tuted  contempt  of  court.  TheJ, 
killed  with  his  15-year-old  son  story  was  withdrawn  after  run 
Sept.  18  when  their  car  left  the  in  several  editions  and  thf 
road  after  a  tire  blew  out.  The  newspaper  published  an  expl*' 
Fraser  family  was  on  a  vaca-  nation  of  the  mistake  the  next 
tion  trip.  day. 
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Bell  System  instructor  George  Templeton,  left,  discusses  maintenance  problems  of  a  teletypewriter  printing  unit 
with  Henry  A.  Louz  of  Surinam,  who  has  come  to  this  country  to  receive  advanced  communications  training. 
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fj  in  Us  A 


Sharing  our  communications  knowledge  with  new  friends  from  other  lands 


Henry  Albert  Louz,  shown  at  right  in 
the  picture  above,  is  a  communications 
tei  hnician  from  Paramaribo,  Surinam 
(P  tell  Guiana). 

’'•'r.  Louz  is  one  of  approximately  150 
for  gn  nationals  from  two  dozen  differ¬ 
ent  uintries  receiving  technical  train¬ 
ing  im  the  Bell  System  this  year.  The 
Beii  \stem  and  other  American  firms 
are  ojierating  with  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  Old  the  Agency  for  International 
De\<  pment  in  providing  training  to 
help  i(»se  and  other  nations  build  their 
ecot'  'lies.  Liaison  agency  for  the  tele¬ 


phone  industry  is  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission. 

When  Henry  Louz’s  six  months’ 
course  is  over,  he  will  return  to  his 
native  land  in  South  America  to  apply 
the  latest  in  modern  technology  to  prob¬ 
lems  in  his  field. 

Henry  is  at  the  telephone  school  in 
Topeka,  Kansas,  studying  all  phases  of 
teletypewriter  service— the  transmission 
of  written  information  from  point  to 
point  or  via  a  network.  It  is  training 
he  could  not  get  at  home,  and  he  is  get¬ 
ting  it  alongside  our  employees. 


At  the  same  time  he  is  also  learning 
about  the  American  way  of  life. 
Through  his  new  friends  in  Topeka  he 
is  meeting  people,  visiting  their  homes, 
seeing  factories,  museums,  sports 
events.  We  hope  he  will  return  to  Suri¬ 
nam  with  much  more  than  a  postgradu¬ 
ate  course  in  communications. 

We  in  the  Bell  Telephone  System  are 
proud  of  the  good  communications  serv¬ 
ice  that  we  provide  at  home— and  we 
are  equally  proud  to  share  abroad  the 
know-how  that  makes  fine  communica¬ 
tions  possible. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

Owned  by  more  than  two  million  Americans 


Null  Adams  of  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar 


A  contemporary  once  wrote  of  Null  Adams: 

“He  is  blunt  in  manner,  bullies  cub  reporters,  fights  for  them 
when  they  don’t  know  it,  can  turn  on  warm  charm  unexpectedly, 
is  implacable  as  a  bulldog  at  going  after  a  story,  will  go  to  ex¬ 
traordinary  lengths  to  help  someone  in  trouble,  is  hard  as  nails, 
and— when  no  one  is  watching— a  gentle  gentleman.’’ 

It’s  as  true  today  as  it  was  then,  this  description  of  Null,  who, 
according  to  his  editor,  “is  more  interesting  than  fictional  city 
editors  and  better  than  anyone  would  have  dared  to  expect.” 

Null  began  as  a  copy  boy  in  the  early  ’20s,  got  his  first  scoop 
at  19,  when  his  story  cleared  a  detective  charged  with  murder 


and  led  to  the  arrest  of  the  real  slayer. 

This  was  the  era  of  rough-and-tumble  journalism.  He  kep^ 
his  eyes  open,  covered  every  beat  from  sports  to  the  legislaturi 
By  1936  he  was  city  editor  of  the  Press-Scimitar.  Ahead 
one  major  story  after  another:  the  Tupelo,  Miss,  tornado  thaj 
killed  216  persons;  the  Mississippi  Valley  floods  of  ’37,  with  13* 
dead  and  $300  million  damage;  the  coming  of  TVA;  the  historia 
1948  political  fight  that  ended  the  long  rule  of  the  CrunifJ 
machine.  There  have  been  many  others  since. 

At  56,  Null’s  name  is  synonymous  with  the  best  in  city  edit 
ing.  His  record  is  proof. 
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